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1. IXTRDDrCTJOX 


Jennings {’()7), in liis eoniprchonsivc ])apor on the bi'liavioi' 
of the starfish Asteritis forreri de Ijoriol, devotes eottsideraltle 
attention to the ri^htinj^ reactions of this animal. One of the 
results stated in this connection is as folhtws (loc. cit., p. Ml): 


Theo' is for sonn^ rtauson a ^('iKU'al tmidtuicy, seen in all tlic speci- 
mens, to use eertaiii definite rays for the pulling ovtT. A str<iiin" truid- 
ency is evident toward rising the ray.s lyin^i: (dose to the niadn'jtoric 


^ For a preliminary statement of some of the results (kdaileal in tlie ])r(;sent 
paper, see Cole dO. 

1 
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platf!. The ray e is used 80 times out of the 95, and tlie next greatest 
numbers are shown by the two rays lying on either side of e, namely 
a (5b) and d (43). The combination of the two rays lying at the sides 
of the madreporic plate (a + e), was used 37 times. On the other 
hand, the rays lying opposite (b and c) Avere used but rarely, and not 
once in the whole 9d experimenU uvs the pair 5 4* c used in combination. 


To make this statement intelligible, it will be necessary, to 
explaiirthe notation used by Jennings in designating the various 
rays. This is .shown in figure 1, which is reproduced from the 
diagram givci^ by Jennings. Beginning with the arm at the 



'Fig. 1 Diagram of starfish, showing notation of rays with respect to position 
of madreporic plate (from Jennings ’07). Preyer designated arms a, h, c, etc., as 
/. 3, etc. respectively (cf. p. 24). For o.omparison with the system adopted 

by Lovdn, anrl in common nse by specialists, see figure 9, p. 28. 


right of the inadreporite (the right hand member of the ‘bivium’) 
and going clockwise, the arms were designated arbitrarily by 
the letters a. to e respectively. Thus it will be seen that h, c, d, 
compose the ^trivium^ while e is the left hand member of the 
'bivium.’ 

The question at once suggests itself: What is the reason 
that the rays of a certain region are used most often in the right- 
ing process? Does it mean possibly that there is something 
akin to an antero-posterior- differentiation? It would be inter- 

^ It must be borne in mind that ^interior’ and ‘posterior’ are here used in rela- 
tion to tlie assumed position of the starfish in its natural locomotion, and not 
in thoir morphol<igi(':d sense. 
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esting to know in what direction, that is, witli what ray forward, 
these starfish would have crawled if left undisturbed after right- 
ing themselves. The question then naturally occurs; Do star- 
fishes naturally crawl with any paiticular region of the Ixuly 
(radius or diiterradiusl forward? It is a well known fact that 
they may crawl with any i)art in ad^"ance. As Jennings ('07, 
p. loo) put it: 

The starfish is not hani]>ered hy any consitierations of aivt(a-ior and 
posterior; it may move with any one of its rays in tlie lead, or with 
any intorradiiis in advance, or indec'd in any intermediate direction, 
so that its possibilities as to variations of direetion of lot^oniotion arc 
really unlimited. 

But, other things being equal, is this a matter of indifference? 
In certain cchinodcnns, e. g., liolothurians and s))atangoids, 
there is a well defined anteroq^osterior differentiation with res])ect 
to locomotion, accompanied, in most cases, by decided secondary 
morphological bilaterality. It was in the alleni])t to tlirow 
some light on tliese (piestions that the experiments reported in 
this ]iaper were undertaken. 

II. MATKKIAL AND .MJCrHODS 

While it was hoped to test the matter not only with asteroids, 
but with represeiitativos of the other classes of |;]('hiuo{lermata 
as well, the only animal with which more than tentative experi- 
ments were accomplished was one of the common starfislios of 
the New England coast, Asterias foiBesi (Desor).* Tln^ work 
was begun at the United States Fisheries Laboratory^ at Woods 
Hole in tlic summer of 1909, and was continued later in the same 
season at the Zoological Laboratory of the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale Lhiiversity, at New Haven. 

As it \vas desired to determine the direction of locomotion 
in the absence of exteriial stimuli of a directive nature, it became 
necessary to make the conditions of the experiments as uniform 

^ 1 v'Lsh to express my indebtedness to Dr, Friuuis ft Siimrnor. Dire.ctof of 
the Laboratory, and to the authorities of the United States Bureau of Fisheries 
for the facilities of the laboratory. 
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as possible around an axis passing through the center of the 
starfish and perpendicular to the surface upon which it was 
crawling. The pi’esence of all external stimuli (mechanical, 
chemicab thcrmai, and ligld) can no more be eliminated than 
can those of internal origin, but so long as they az^e uniform 
over the entire animal, or bear to it the radial relation mentioned 
above, they need not be considered. 

The earlier experiments wor^" ])Pi‘formGd in a large circular 
glass dish, 3(i cm. in diameter, 13 cm. deep, and having a flat 
bottom. At the beginning of each period of experimentation 
lliis disli was filled with fresh sea water to a depth of about 10 
to 15 cm. It will be seen that at the central point on the bottom 
of this (lisli the i'ccpiirements stated abov’^e ]-egarding mcchani- 
eal, chemical and thermal conditions must have been very well 
met. Light could, of coui'se, have been excluded entirely, ex- 
cept foi- its desirability in enabling the experimenter to observe 
the behavior of tlie subject. Accordingly the dish was illumi- 
nated b}^ the light from an incandescent electric bulb at the 
coiling some 0 or 7 feel above, and directly over the center of 
the dish. Lxt raucous light and unsymnietrical reflection >vere 
prevented 1)}' iiieatis of a cylinder of black cloth, supported on 
hoops, and pendant from the ceiling, with the lamp at its center 
ahow, and en (dosing the glass dish below. As a further pre- 
cautiom the cxperi?ncnts were all pcjdormed at night, when out- 
side tlic cloth cylinder was darker than within. A small peep 
hole permitted observation of the interior, while, by ])assing 
the hand beneath the cloth, tlie specimen could be manipulated. 

At Xew Haven the experimental conditions were essentially 
the same, except that a glass dish of sufhclent i<vAe not being 
available, a small jn'essed ])aper wa^^h tub was used in its place, 
and the experiments being conducted in a dark-room, the cloth 
cylinder was dis[)ensed with. 

In the exi)erinu'nts made for determining simply the direc- 
tion of locomotion, ten starfishes (designated Nos. 1 to 10) were 
used, with each of which tiials wci’e j’oeorded. Owing to 
tlie limitations in size of the receptacles employed, compara* 
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lively small specimens (from 5 cm. to 14.5 cm. in (iiamoter) 
were chosen; 1nit except for this, no selection was made, further 
than that care was taken to see tliat all individuals used were 
normally active and that all their arms wei-(‘ noi-mally devel- 
oped, specimens with one or more arms decidedly deficient in 
sized or in any way noticeably abnormal, beiii^ rejected. The 
method of procedure in the ti-ials was as follows. When all 
was ready the starfish was picked up and held inverted vith 
the aboral disc resting on the operator’s finger tips. It was 
held in this position usually fi'oni a hall-minute to two minut('s, 
or until the arms of the starfish dr(»o])ed down aborally. The 
specimen was then jilaced oral side down in the center of the 
dish of sea wattvr, care being exei'(nsed to handh' it, in so far as 
possible, by the disc nlone, in order to avoid tlu' ])(>ssibility of 
an uncfpial stimulus which might result from handling tlu' ani- 
mal by the rays. Furthermoie, that any ])ossible unilat(‘ral 
stimulating effect of the en\nronm(uit might be eliniinatt'd, the 
specimen was rotated ou(^-lifth of its cir(‘umlcrcu(*e in each suc- 
ceeding trial, the arms n, 5, c, (d cetera, bemg turned toward the 
oltserver successively. Ihdween each suc('essiv(‘ ti'ial it was 
removed from the water, being liandled in tlu' same way, and 
held inveided on tlu^ fingers for a p(‘riod a,s d('s(‘ril)ed above. 
It was felt that if the starfish w'cre simply mov(‘d back to the 
center of the dish eacli time, this act if m migld not be (mough 
to break up the action of the impuls(' under which it was crawl- 
ing in a given direction iti iIk' ])revious trial. In otlu'r words, 
any trial jnighl then bo conside]'(Hl merely !i coni iiniat ion of 
the previous one. Jennings (’07, p. 141) for (‘xaniple, found 
in studying tlie righting redactions of Asterias tbrreri that the 
animids tended to right themselves in tlu‘ sanu’ way as in tlui 
preceding ease, that is, the imjndse was I’etafned from a previous 
reaction. To wliat extent the method em])loyo(l to break up 
their impulse was successful in tlu^ ])res(‘nt experiments will be 
discussed later (p. 16). 

Tn tho cAso of specimen Xo. 3 it wjis noted that arm c wa:i sli^ihtly shorter, 
while in Xo. arm d was noticeably shorter. 
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III. METHOD OF L0C0M0T;0N 

Before considering in detail the direction in which the star- 
fish crawls it may be well to consider briefly the method of loco- 
motion. In the paper to which reference has already frequently 
been made Jennings ('07) does much to correct the popular 
conception of this process. The important point that except 
on vertical or overhanging surfaces, the tube foot of the star- 
fish acts essentially as does the leg of a higher animal, that is, 
“as a lever for swinging or shoving- the body forward, not as a 
rope for hauling it forward." The sucker functions chiefly in 
giving the foot a firm hold and preventing itvS slipping. As a 
result of this use of the tube feet, the locomotion is not a per- 
fectly even glide, but may often be seen to consist rather of a 
series of very short lunges. Furthermore, these lunges are not 
always exactly in (he same direction but now a little to this side, 
now a trifle to that, resulting in a slight zig-^tag movement, so 
slight, however, that it is apt to be overlooked without close 
observation. 

’Different starfishes* show considerable individuality in their 
method.s of progression. Certain specimens show a tendency 
as they crawl, even over a short coume, to change the direction 
of locomotion, not by a turning of the body, but by a change of 
front, so to speak. In an indisturbed individual this change 
is usually very small; for example, if it starts out with ray e 
in advance, it may change more or less to the interradial area * 
ea, but the arm e points in the same direction as before.^ In 
the experimental trials, this change of direction was usually so 
slight that it was inconsequential ; when it was greater, the pre- 
ponderating direction was recorded. In only four instances in 
the course of these experiments was an undisturbed crawling 
starfish, so long as it remained on the bottom of the dish, observed 
to change its course radically, or to stop and then go off in a 
new direction. In these four cases (specimen No. 3, trials 38 
and 47; specimen No. 6, trials 12 and 16) there was no obvious 

^ In some cases there may be a slight turning of the animal as well as' this 
el\auge of direction. 
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explanation of the departure from the normal holiavior. Cer- 
tain specimens showed a tendency always to change their course 
in the same disection, while others swayed a little tirst to one 
side and then to the other. 

observations still further confirm those of Jemiin^'s (’07, 
pp. 97, 115) with regard to the Minified impulse’ in lo(‘omotion. 
When a starfish once est ablislies progression in a definite dii*ec- 
tion, the tube feet of all the rays are extended with reference 
to the movement in that general direction, and not according 
to their relation to the particular rays. 

As to the position of the rays during locomotion, there is 
again much variation; two rays may be pushoil in advance, 


e 



Fig. 2 Diagram of starfish trawling with two rays in advance and fhrec fol- 
lowing. Arrow indicates direction of locomotion. 

with three following (fig. 2) or threfe may be in advance and two 
behind (fig. 3). Sometimes the arms are all flattened to the 
surface on which the starfish is crawling; at other times, or in 
other individuals, they are curled upward at the tips. In cer- 
tain instances it ^vas noted that flexible specimens were more 
active than the moru rigid ones, and such specimens would go 
through fifty successive experimental trials often with no appre- 
ciable slowing in the rate of locomotion. The more sluggish 
individuals sometimes slowed down towards the end of the series, 
and in one case (No. 5) it w^as necessary to fill out the last five 
trials of the fifty on the succeeding day. 
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IV. KXPKHIMKXtAL RESULTS 
1. Dircctiofi of locomotion 

In recording the indivkhiid trials in the experiihents note 
was made as to which arm was directed toward the observer 
at the beginning of tlie trial (i.c., the orientation of the speci- 
men) and tlie ])art of its own ])ody which was in advance as it 
crawled. Since the orientation was changed in the successive 
trials, the actual dii^ection of movement ivas of course different 
if the animal ciawled witii tJie same ray in advance. The orien- 
tation at the heginnijig of the trial was recorded that it might 
seiT'e as a clicck on tlu' uniformity of the environment; but since 
the position of oi’igiiial orientation sliowed no effect in the results 
■of the experiments, it will not be further considered, and Ave 
need concern ourselves only with the direction of advance with^ 
respect to morphological relations. This was recorded only for 
radii and interradii. There were bound of course to be some 
cases of doubt; but tliese were comparatively few, and an error 
here would be of little consequence, since it would merely throw 
The reading to the next radius or interradius to right or left, and 
these would tend to balance each other. That such was actu- 
ally the case is iii dicat od by the evenness of the totals for the 
different adjacent positions as shown in table 1, which presents 
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a suimnary of the results of the whole set of experiments. In 
the horizontal rows are recorded the results of trials with ea(‘h 
of the ten individuals. The vertical columns show the number 
of trials in which the respective radii and interradii w(n-e in 
advance. Inspection of tlie totals sliows tluit on the whole there 
was a considerably larger number of trials in which arm c was 
in advance than any other arm or interradius. It will be noticed, 
furthermore,^! hat there is in general a falling off as one goes in 
either direction from this position, ddiis is shown more (‘learly 
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• Thro(iB:li ovcrsitjht only 4fl trial-* rn.'tilc wlfli spef'inu-n Xo. ID. 

in figure 4, 'whoi’c tlie totals of table 1 are sliowri jtlotted in the 
dotted line. In this figure tlio nbs('i,ssal di\hsions represent 
the radii and interradii from left to right, while each of th(‘ 
ordinal spaces rej) resents ten trials. 

If W’e consider all the movement in relation to th(‘ radii alone, 
the preponderating direction of movement stands out sotne- 
what more clearly. This inay ])0 done legitimately by a[)por- 
tioning to each of the radii, in addition to its own records, one- 
half of those for each of the adjacent interradii to right and left. 
The result of such a I'edistribution is: shown in table 2. It is 
here easily seen that the preponderating direction in which star- 
fish No. 1 crawled was \vith ai'in e in adv'ance. Tlie saira* is tru(* 
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TABLE 2 

Crawlino trials apporlioned to radii 


INDIVIDUAL 

c 

i 
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e 
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40 
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Total 

74,5 

107.0 

137 0 

103.0 

77 5 

490.0 



for Specimen 2; for No, 3 it is arm d\ and so forth, as indicated 
in the last column to the right in the table. This column shows 
that in six of the ten individuals used, the preponderating direc- 
tion of crawling was toward arm c; in three it was toward arm 
d] while in one arm a was most often in advance. In no case 
was the preponderating movement toward either h or c. This 
tendenej^ to move in the direction of arm e is plainly indicated 
when the records for the ten individuals are added, as shown in 
the bottom row of the table. The same fact is represented 
gi'aphically by the solid line in figure 4, where these totals are 
plotted; the ordinal spaces in this case being given a valuation 
of twenty trials in order to make the two curves comparable. 
The ^mode/ as before, is clearly at e; but in this case the ‘curve’ 
drops off smoothly and with remarkable symmetry on the two 
sides. 

In figure 5 these valuations are referred to a diagram of a 
starfish,. where the symmetry of the ‘curve’ in figure 4 shows 

Fig. 4 Plotting of number of times each radius and interradiiis was in advance 
in the crawling experiments. Dotted line from data given in table 1; solid line 
from data of table 2. 

Fig. 0 Diagram of starfish, showing the number of trials accredited to each' 
arm as ‘director’ (cf. fig. 4 and table 2), A A, line of bilateral symmetry with 
respect to the records; an approximately equal number of trials fall to each side, 
d'he line BB has 347 records ‘ahead' of it and only 152 ‘behind.’ 
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an interesting relationship to the animal, for a line A A drawn 
through arm e and the interradial area he divides the crawling 
records almost equally into halves; 137 of the 499 records lie 
on the line, while of the remaining 362 trials, 181.5 are on the 
left and 180.5 on the right. Or if a line BB, at right angles 
to A A be drawn tlirough the center of the disc, 347 records 
are in a direction ‘ahead’ of this line, while only 152 are 
‘belli nd’ it.*’ 

From tlie foregoing it may be concluded that, although the 
starJlHh Asterias foiliesi may move with any ray in advance, in 
the absence of directive stimuli^ as shown by a large number of 
(rials, it was most often the one lying next to the left of the inadre- 
porie plate tvhich went ahead. Using direction of movement as 
a criterion, this may then perhaps l^e considered the ^physiologi- 
ca,l anterior’ of the animal. 

If we turn again now to the experiments of Jennings, it will 
be recalled that in his study of the righting reactions he found 
the ray e used most often, namely 89 times out of 95, ‘‘and the 
next grea,test numbers [wore| shown by the two rays lying on 
eithei' skh^ rif c, namely a (56) and d (43).” His results are thus 
directly comparable to those on the direction of moA^cment, 
and in each case a greater activity of the ray e and the rays 
on either side of it is probably indicated. A somewhat similar 
determination of direction of movement dependent upon a dif- 
ferential iU’tivity of the organs of locomotion has been demon- 
straled by the writer (Uole ’01) in Ihc pycnogonid, AnopIodactyJus 
lontus, in whiiU the legs assume an essentially radial position. 

Relation of direction of locomotion to length of arm 

A possible explanation of tlie greater activity of the ‘anterior^ 
rays (if we may so call them) is suggested by the observation 
mentioned in the footnote on page 5 that in some of the speci- 
mens used the arms b and c (the ‘posterior’ arms) were notice- 
ably shorter. Unfortunately tlie actual speciincns used in the 

® If tlie rays liaci betMi used indiflci’cntly, approximately 100 records would be 
expected for each ray. 
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experiments were not accurately measured nor preserved, but 
in order to ascertain whether perliaps this condition of short(n' 
‘posterior’ anus held generally, though in a h^ss striking degree 
(since otherwise it would have been noted) cai'idul metisurements 
of the length of arm have been made on a series of I Ki spe(“imens 
of Asterias forbesi from the \\\)ods Hole o'gion, and of about 
the size of tliose used ifi the expei’irnents. A brief statement 
of the results of these measiu-einents will suflic(' for tln^ present 
discussion. The s])ociiueiis measured wei-e a seleetod saiipde 
only ill that individuals about the size those us(mI in tlu* (^xp(‘r- 
iments were ineludinl and that thos(' having arms of obviously 
divSpr()j)ortioMate lengths (prt)hal)ly regenerating arms) Avere ex- 
cluded. This was doin' also in selecting indi\hdna.ls for the 
experiments. XeA-erthcless, in nie:tsuring this somewhat re- 
strict ed lot, one was most inpn'Css^'d by the considcu'abU* var'ia- 
tion in arm length ami its appai'ent irregula.rity n,s to ])osition. 
It was quickly disccrnihle that no one arm. nor jiair of arms, 
was regularly the longest or the shortest. d1i(“ niinibcr of film's 
each ai'in occurred as the longesl oi’ as ojie of the •two l()ng('st 
(in cases when' the longest (wo measured tin' sa,m{‘) and as tlu' 
shortest or one of the two shorl(*st. was as follows: 


Lonpi'st or one of two lon^osl , , ’jo 
Shortest or one of hvo sJiorto't . . oU 

The.sc figures corn'spond in a gx'neral way to the n'sults on 
locomotioip ami in so fai’ would apjK'ai* let show a (‘oi’relatioii 
between length of arm and the frtnpn'm'v with, which it moves 
in advance. Thus it will be oliserved tluit arms c and d are 
longest the least minihor of times, while arm n is most ofit'ii 
longest (or one of the two longest). ( onversely arms c tind d 
are the shortest more often than the others, and arms c anti a 
are shortest the least often. This may bt' st'c'n most rt'adily 
where the figures are plotted as in ligui’e b, whi(*h sliould be 
compared with figure 4. It will be noted lliat excejit for the 


• it I 
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c d € a b c 

60 


SO 


40 


30 


20 

Fig. () IMotting of niimbf'r of times fn HI) .specimens in which a particular 
ann occiirretl as tlie hmgest or one of tlie two longest (solid line) or as the short- 
e.st or one of the two .shortest (dotted line). 

fact that the mode falls at a instead of c, the curve for the long- 
est’ arm, represented by the unbroken line in figure 6, corres- 
ponds closely to the curve for direction of locomotion in figure 
4, while in a general way the curve for the ^shortest’ arm (dotted 
line) is the converse of these. 

If now we consider the mean lengths of the respective arms 
of the 116 specimens, although the differences are very small, 
and perhaps insignificant, nevertheless we find that their dis- 
tribution corresponds to tlrat just given, namely, e and a have 
the greatest mean length, c and d the sliortest. The exact fig- 
ures are : 


AHM 

C ; rf ^ 

1 e 

i • 


l\[e:in length in InilIimetcl•s^ . 

.. 40,30 40.23 1 

40.91 

j 40.93 I 

46.74 


^ l/.iter computation of the probable error of the differences between the mean 
lerigtlit? of the rcj^pccfive armts as here determined makes the value of these differ- 
ences extremely doubtful. The striking fact is that, considering the often very 
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As noted above, however, the axis which marks the approach 
to bilaterality in these determinations (AA, fi^. 7) tlocs not accord 
exactly with that with respect to direction of locomotion (AA, 
fig. 5); for whereas in that case it passed thvouji;h arm e and 
between arms b and c, here it oh\doiisl}^ passes through arm a 
and the interradiiis cd. 


(46.91) 

36 





28 

Fig, 7 Diagram of starfish, showing number of individuals in IIG specimens 
in which a particular arm was longest or one of the two longest (black face fig- 
ures) and in which it was shortest or one of the tw'O shortest (italic figures), (k)m- 
pare with figure 6. Figures in parentheses are the mean lengths in Tnilliincters 
of the respective arms of the 110 specimens as determined. A A, lino of .sym- 
metry with respect to these figures. 

Considering tho considerable amount but irregular distribu- 
tion of the variation in arm length and the very small difference 
in mean length of the different arms, as well as the difference 

marked difference in arm length of a given individual, the mean arm lengths of 
Iplie 110 specimens should be practically equal. The greater individuiil varia- 
tion gives somewdiat greater' value to the tabulation on p. FI of the number of 
times a particular arm occurred as the longest or shortc>t than to the mean lengths. 
I3ut even if these figures could be relied upon the fact w'oiild still need to be con- 
sidered that they do not refer to the actual specimens u.scd in the experiments. 
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in the axes of bilaterality; it seems very doubtful whether the 
tendency to bilaterality in this respect can have significance in 
accounting for the noticeable bi laterality with respect to loco- 
motion , in spite of the fact that the evidence seems to show that 
on the whole there is a slight tendency for arms e and a to be 
longer than tlie others. One is inclined to believe rather that 
both these results may be a more or less complete expression of 
factors tendencies of development or organization. 

3. Persistence of the impulse 

Rcforoiicc has already been made (p. 5) to the ‘impulse’ of 
a starfish to move in a certain direction, once it has estab- 
lished movement in that direction— a sort of momentum of 
physiological reaction which causes a certain behavior to persist 
for a time even against an adverse stimulus (Jennings ’07, p. 
115). Tliis fact has moio 7’ecently been confirmed by Cowles 
(’ll, p. 103), who remai’ks: 

A ('li:ira(‘t(‘risti{‘ of tlu’ starfish is that wlieii once the impulse to 
move in a certain direction is formed, tlu^ starfish is quite persistent 
in its behavior and continues to move in that direction; so when the 
creature rtaiclies the wall it ascends owing to the persistence of the 
impulse .... 

This inherent stubbornness of Asterias forbesi may be seen 
in table 3, which displays in detail the results of the whole series 
of ti'ials made iu llio ju'csent experiments, in the order of their 
sequence. Here it is evidenl that the precaution taken to break 
u]) the locomotive impulse (cf. p. 5) was inefficient, for although 
there is soino \'ariation in the part advanced in successive trials, 
in ‘general the same one remains the temporary ‘anterior’ for 
a considerable number of trials. Specimen No. 4 may Vje taken 
as an example. In this case the subject first crawled with the 
interradial area ea as ‘anterioi',' then followed seven trials with 
e in ad\'aiice, next one with de, one with another with de^ 
three with e, again do, three more e, and so on. The degree of 
this persistence is shown by the records better than it can be 
described. 
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Roiaiion of the impulse 

Inspection of table ^ reveals another interesting relation exist- 
ing in the trial records. This is what may be called a tendency 
to dotation of the impulse.’ Not only is there a slight vacilla- 
tion in the direction of the inijmlse, but there a])pears to he a 
well-marked tendency for the itiipulse as a whole to shift ji'radu- 
ally around one way or the other. Tins wtis more pronounced 
in some iiidividuals than in others. It is espeeially marked 
in the records of specimens No. 4, No. o, No. 7, No. S and No. 
9. With the record.s spread out flat as they are here tlie records 
of successive trials tend to trail out diagonally across the s]jace 
allotted to the individual, as is indicated by the diajronal dotted 
lines enclosing them. But to express the projier relationsln))s 
they should be plotted on a cylinder (for on the aninial e and 
be are adjoining) and the tendene^ of the im])nlse to rotate in 
one direction or the otiier would then be expressed by tlie s])ii-al 
path of the records around tlie cylinder, to right or left as the 
case might be. This would bring the figures lying on eacli side 
of the flat diagrams togo flier and make tlic result l^ipear more 
striking. 

In the case of five of the starfishes (Nos. 1, 3, 0, 9 and 10) 
fhe direction of rotation of the impulse around the animal is 
plainly to the right, or cloekwi.se; in four (Nos. 4, 5, 7 arid 8) 
it is as evidently to the left, or counter clockwise. In only one 
specimen (No. 2) is there definitely siiown a change in the direc- 
tion of this rotation during the recording of the fifty trials. This 
individual was apparently riglit-handed in tliis respect at first, 
and changed to left-handed after about the fifteenth trial. There 
is nothing recorded in the notes which wouI<l aiipear to furnish 
an explanation of this change. 

It will be observed that the width of the 'p^dhs’ between the 
dotted lines in the table is in a degree a rncasiire of the ‘irrten- 
sit 3 ^’ if wo ma 3 " so call it, of the impulse; in some cases tlic‘ im- 
pulse remained .so nearly fixed in a particular region that trial 
after trial the starfish crawled with the same ray forward. Take 
for exampje, specimens Nos. 3, 4, 5, 7 and 8 (after about trial 
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19). On the other hand, specimen No. 6 has a broad ^path/ 
indicating that although tlie impulse was directed toward the 
same general region it vacillated considerably from side to side. 
It was’ noted that specimens Nos, 4 and 5 were relatively stiff 
or rigid and comparatively inactive, while No. 6 was flexible 
and moved at a good rate throughout the fifty trials. This 
fact may or may not be of significance. 

<rhe slant of the ^path’ is similarly a measure of the 'rotation' 
of the impulse as a whole. This was not correlated in any defi- 
nite way with the condition of the starfish, so far as could be 
observed, but during the course of the experiments the impres- 
sign was gained that an individual was often comparatively 
inactive during the first few trials — that it had to be put over 
the course a few times before it became 'waked up to the work/ 
so to speak — and in a number of cases at least it slowed down 
toward the end of the experiments as if becoming fatigued® (for 
example, see No. 5, which refused to crawl after the forty-fourth 
trial). In this connection it may be pointed out that a consider- 
able number of the cases (Nos. 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10) seem to 
show a tenffency to start at the sides of the diagrams (in the 
regions or arms h and c), to cross the space diagonally, and to 
end again at the opposite side below. If the impression stated 
above is true, then this means that in general when the experi- 
ments were started with the various specimens tliey were com- 
•paratively inactive and tended to crawl 'backward’ (if we admit 
that a physiological 'anterior’ has been established), i.e., with 
the general region be in advance; gradually tlie impulse swings 
around until the}’ are crawling 'forward;’ and finally as they 
become fatigued, it moves on around to the original position. 
This matter should have been tested by continuing the trials 
much furtlier, but it was not realized at the time, and there 
appeared no obvious reason why fifty trials with each individual 
were not sufficient. 

Whether or not the abo^^e relations prove to be general, never- 
theless the records do seem to establish beyond a doubt the 

'' Gluser (’07, p, 206) mentions changes from active to sluggish behavior and 
the reverse, in Ophiura, for which there was no obvious explanation. 
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gradual rotation of the impulse. In seeking an exiilanation foi 
this two possible ones suggest tlieiuselves, of whieh one is physi- 
ological in thft strict sense, the other psycliologica!, or based on 
behavior.^ According to the first of these, the (*!iange in direc- 
tion may result from fatigue (whether of muscles or (‘oi it rolling 
centers) \vhich results from activities being continuously directed 
one way, and as a result they shift to a new position, somewhat 
as the control of pulsation in a medusa passes from one (‘e^tcr 
to another around tlie periphery. On tlio otlicr view, this would 
probably be a type of modiiiability of behavior analagous to 
that of Stent or and other lower organisms, which, as Jennings 
(’00, chapter 10) ami others have pointed out, change their iimhIo 
of reaction when one mode has been tried for a time and proves 
ineffectual. In this ease the impulse in any one ilirection is 
ineffectual for the starfish beca\^se it fails to ‘get anywhere,’ 
and the impulse accordingly shifts to a new position, just as 
8tentor may bend first one way and tlien another to avoid an 
unfavorable stimulus. This ‘regular’ rotation of the impulse 
would probaldy not take iilace under any cxcopt^iniforni con- 
ditions; if the starfish were tr> come to an uneven surface or to 
food, these new stimuli would undoubtedly influence the further 
direction of the impulse. Like most cases of modifiability of 
behavior, this beha^'ior of tlio starfish may })e adaptive in nat- 
ure— at least it would iirevent its travelling rontinually in a 
straight line.'' Indeed, if we could imagin(‘ a starfish on a stretch 
of level, smooth sea-!)ott()m wh(*re directive stimuli were absent, 
it would, according to those results, tend to swing around in a 
large circle and come to rest near where it started out. 

5, I^elqiion of arms used in righting to dircclion of locomotion 

In table 4 are shown tlie results of a number of tests to deliu'- 
mine what relation exists lietwcen the arms used in righting 
when the starfish is placed on its aboral surface and the direef ion 
vof locomotion previous to aiul subseijuent to the righting reac- 
tion. The data may be summarized as follows: 

^ As lias been mfiitioiicd fp. fj) the straight r-onrse is also frotiucnfly swcrvetl 
from somewhat, even thoiigli the smne ray remains in the load. 
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ARMS 

' c i cd 


1 

i * ^ 

' ea j 0 

06 1 b i’ftc 

Crawling previous to test 

' 2 : 0 . 

, 5 i 1 

f 

! 3 

• ^ 

• . 2 ' 

Arm or arms used in righting. .. 

! 3 ' 

' 

1 2 

16 1 

1 1 : 2 

Crawled subsequent to righting . 

2 ' 9 

5 i 1 

1 

1 2 







■ . 



This shows that wliereas the four specimens used in these 
tes^ righted themselves on arms ta sixteen out of twenty-four 
times, previous to the trials they had been in nearly all cases 
crawling in a direction nearly opposed to these arms, and more- 
over, they continued locomotion in the same general direction 
after rigliting them>selves. An examination of the individual 
records reveals the same relations in the great majority of cases; 


TABLE 4 

Relation of arms used in righlingHo dirtciwn of previous arid subsequent crawlimj 



PREVIOUSLY ! 

ARMS USED IN i 

SUBSEQUENTLY 


CRAWLING j 

RIGHTING j 

CRAWLED 

No. 9 — after trial 50 

d 

ea 


No. 10— before trial 1 


ea 


No. 10 — after tnal 10 , 

a ■ 

e{b) \ 

; cd 

No. 10 — after trial 16 i 

c 

c{ab) 

be 

No. 10 after trial 28 

cd 

I ea 

! cd 

No. 10 — following day 


cd 

; he 

No. 10 — following day 

he 

j he 

Cb 

No. 10 — following day 

ti 

cd 

d 

No. 12— trial 1 


\ he 

1 ^ 

No. .12 — trial 2 

a 

\ ea 

1 de 

No. 12 — trial 3 ' 

de 

i ea 

cd 

No. 12 — trial 4 

cd 

' ab 

! C 

No.i|2 — trial 5 

r. 

ea 

! cd 

No. 14 — trial 1 ■. .1 


ea 

d 

No. 14- trial 2 

d 

ca 

1 d 

No. 14 -trial 3 

d 

ea 

cd 

No. 14-trial 4 

cd 

ea 

cd 

No. 14— trial 5 

cd 

ea 

; cd 

No. 14— trial 6 

cd 

Ca 

d 

No. 14 — trial 7 

d 

ea 

\ d 

No. 14— trials ^ 

d 

ea ■ 

; cd 

No. 14— trial 0 : 

cd 

cd 

i 1 

No. 14 — trial 10 


ea 

be 

No. 14 — trial 11 

he 

ea 

j cd 

1 RpTTiRlnf'd nnlot' 1? mlmitps after richtinE Itself, 
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The subsequent locomotion in n direction o}qK>sitc to the 
arms wtich have been used in righting is easier to, understand 
in many cases than why the starfish should use those rays in 
turning over. But even licre there is difficulty in reconciling 
the direction of the co-ordination in righting with that of (he 
Subsequent locomotion. Let us sujipose for example a starfisli 
placed on its ‘back/ that is, oral side up. Let us suj)])oso, fur- 
thennore, that it has already, succeeded in twisting i-ays c«ind 
a and attaching them to the substratinu, and thot a co-ordinated 
impulse toward righting on those arms has become established. 
The tube feet of all the rays would accordingly l )0 exl ended in 
that direction, as indicated in the accompanying diagram (fig. 
8 a). In some cases these two rays will swing all (lie others 
over freely, in which case it \vould be expected that the im])ulso 
would be still tow^ards ae, and that ^he animal would crawl in 
that direction. It much more frequently ha])]:)ens, liowevor^ 
that one or more of the other arms liecoino attached before the 
animal is completely righted. Thus in figure 8 h, c and a are 
represented as still attached; c lias swung over and attached at 
its tip between e and a; d has twisted and attached before cross- 
ing over, and' h is free. Bay c now l^econios tlie dominating 
factor in pulling the other arms over. To do this it.s tube feet 
must action by pulling ioimrd the tip of the ray, whereas ju’evioiis 
to its attachment they were directed toward its base (cf. fig. 
8 a). Arm h, being free, is now pulled over into position l^etween- 
a and c; but as ct is attached it remains crossed over e, evTii after 
the starfish is completely righted. It is now, Iiowever, swung 
over, with the help of the movement of the whole aiiiimil c-\fardj 
and locomotion now continues in that direction. It will thus 
be seen that between the time the creatuj’c is in the position 
shown in figure 8 a, and when it is comjfietely over and moving 
in a general direction opposite to that f)f the. rays on which it 
turned, there must bo a reversal in the direction of the co-or- 
dinated impulse of the tube feet. The details of tins were not 
.studied as carefully as they should have been owing to the fact 
that the data on the righting and locomotion wei’C not tabulated 
until there was no opportunity to continue the experiments. 
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No simple explanation appears to offer itself as to why the 
converse of the above sliould be true, namely that a specimen 
which had been crawling; c-ward should, when placed on its 

b 



Fig. 8 Diagrams of starfish righting itself. Arrow indicates direction of 
turning; note that all tube feet are extended in that direction. Arms attached 
to substratum are indicated by X. 


aboral surface, use more often the rays opposite {e and a) in 
righting itself. This is a point deserving further study. 

At best the results in this connection seem rather paradoxical. 
Jennings found that his starfishes used ray e more often than 
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iii\v other in rij^luing theinselvos; in tlie prosont ox|)('rin)ciits it 
was found that Asterias forbosi moves more often with ra>' c 
in advance than with any otlior. Fuithenmn-e it wns found in 
the comparatively few experiments wliicli were m:ule witli nspeet 
to righting that the East Coast starfisli also used rays r and a 
most frequently for this ])ur})ose, l)ut these i/uh'ritluaJs, in flu; 
great mnjiftitij of cases, then 'crau'hil with the e^pposih' rags la 
advance. Which way would Jennings' starfish ha\(^ ci-awh'd? 

V. COM e ARISON WI'I'K OTHKH lA'llINODKiniS 

It would be interesting to know whethej’ the t(niihM](w for a 
predominance of movement to be with a j)articular r(^gion of the 
body forward obtains in other stailishes and in the other groups 
of (practically) I’adial echinoderms. Tlie statement is not un- 
commonly made categoj-ically by authors, bas(>d only f)n gi'neral 
observations, that no profernico is shmvn for n ]):hriic\ihir ?’ay or 
region. Thus (V)wles states in a preliminaiA' report ('09, p. 
12S): “Echinaster in locomotion does not sliow an}’ tendency 
to use a special ray, or pair of rays, as directors.*’ He admits 
later, however, that although this conclusion was ‘M)ased on a 
considerable number of observations with direct iv(‘ liglit ex- 
cluded/’ it was ‘diot a careful statistical study ’ (Cowles ’ll, 
p. 98). Grave (’00, p, 80) remarks similarly: ^C\o preference 
as to which arm should precede could be found in an adult ophi- 
uran, each arm being equally capable of going before, making 
the stroke, or following behind.’’ But while each arm might 
be ‘equally capable’ of performing these actions, it does nr)t fol- 
low that they would be used equally for that purpose. Ik dm 
(’08, p. 29) says regarding tlie relative value of the arms in 
Asterias rubens that eoiamoidy tliey are the sam<‘ fu net ionally, 
but if any are shorter or are mutilated they have a relatively 
smaller value. Further on in the same paper (p. 43) be asserts 
that the small specimens of this species (rays 1 cm. in lerigih), 
which are found on the Zostrea, and which are very active and 
in general show a positive phototropism, use all their arms with 
practical indifference. Larger specimens, however, soinetimes 
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appear to evince sort of preference for certain arins;’^ never- 
theless the general conclusion appears to be that no ray has 
especial value as a director. This, like many Bohn’s con- 
clusions, one wishes might be based on a more extended series 
of observations. 

E. C. and A. Agassiz (’65) state that ‘^Cribrella [Cribrella 
oculata - Henricia sanguinolenta]- moves usually wfth two of 
the arms turned backward, and the three others advanced to- 
gether, the two posterior ones being sometimes brought so close 
to each other as to touch for their whole length.” They make 
no statement, however, as to whether it is usually the s|ime 
arms which take these positions. 

1. Preyer's experimeiils on starfishes 

Pveyer (’86-7) appears to be the only person who has pre- 
viously mvesVigated this question in anything hke a statistical 
way, and although he concluded negatively as to the preferen- 
tial use of any particular arm or arms as directors, his results 
are worthy of examination in some detail. His method of experi- 
mentation was careful and ingenious, and one feels inclined to 
place confidence in what he speaks of as ‘these ‘sehr zeitraubenden 
Versuchsreihen.’ He daid the animals on the top of a glass 
support, which was hemispherical above, and so arranged that 
while the greater parts of the rays of the specimen were immersed 
in the water, their basal part and the central disc were exposed 
to the air. The support was filled with water except for an air 
bubble at its top, by means of which it could be accurately 
leveled. Finally the specimens were oriented with a given ray 
to tlie north, east, south and west in successive trials, in order 
to neutralize the possible interference of any inequalities in the 
surroundings. Tlie starfishes and brittle stars used naturally 
tended to crawl down one side of the glass support so as to im- 
merse themselves com]iletely in the water, and Preyer recorded 
what ray was in advance in this movement. He numbered the 
rays 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, lieginning with the one which hasthemadre- 
porite at the left of its base and counting around clockwise, 
these numbers therefore corresponding respectively to rays a, 
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h, c, d, and e, is denominated by Jennings. In case two adja- 
cent rays took an equal part in the lead, ‘onedialf time' was ac- 
credited to Except for Luidia, which is a se^'eu-i-ayed form, 

Preyer's (/86-7, p. 218) results are brought together in tablp 5. 

Preyer states that the brittle-stars Ophiomyxa and ()]diio- 
derma .showed just as little preference for any particular ray; 
but a cafeful inspection of table 5 will show that this conclu- 
sion regarding the starfislies was scarcely just hied by tlm results 
presented. In fact these results show a striking similarity to 


TABLE 5 

Sunttnary of Preyer’ s resulti< on the dirccHoti of locomotion 



n'umbkh of 

INDlYinUALS 

TF.STKD 

M'Ml 

a (1) : 

i K R OK TI M KS 1 : A ARM W .AS 

VSKD as DIUKCTOH 

TOTAI, 

b (2) *' CP ^ d (41 (! (,P 

M MIlK.ll t>l’ 
ri.Mi'rt 

KXFKCTKl) IK 

1 SK W KUK 

»NI)IKKK»K\r 

XstTopewtew. 

bispinoRns 


ttvT) 

U.O 

4 .0 

‘5 ■) 

0.5 M.P , 

to to \\ 

Astropecten 
pen tae ant Inis 

4 

7 .5 

3,5 

7.0 

14.0 

, VS.O .50. 0 

10 

Astropecten 
aiirantiaciis . . 

3. 

IS .“) 

S 0 

0.0 

13 5 

: so 50.0 

; 11 f») 13 

Asterias 
glacialis 

1 

5.0 

! ■ 4.5 

5.0 

4.0 

; 5.5 34,0 

1 to 5 

Total . 

14 ’ 

47.5 

:f).5 

1 : 5 . (1 

loo 

' 41 ,0 d^^-hO 

! 30(0 37 


those presented in the earlier paid of this paper. Not only is 
this apparent in the individual records for each species (note 
the small number of times c was used as compared with the 
ray opposite it), but is especially noticeable when comparison 
is made of the totals (cf. table 5 with table 2, p. 10). In the 
case of Preyer’ s results, however, the plane of bilaterality would 
not pass through tlie radius e; but the plane which would havT 
most nearly an equal number of records on each side, would 
cut through the interradius ea and ray c. Such a plane has 
eighty-one records to the left, seventy-eight to the right. So 
if we thus lump together' then the four species of starfishes with 

This aecorcis with tiic treatment of the data in tiie present paper (cf. table 
1, and fig, 4). 
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which Preyer worked (which seems permissible ‘considering the 
essential similarity of the records) the 'physiological anterior/ 
as determined by the direction of locomotion, is tht interradius 
ea. 

Finally, if we combine Prcyer’s results wdth those obtained 
on Asterias forbesi, making a total of 6<S3 trials with five differ- 
ent species of starfish, the result is as follows: 


RAY 

e a ! 6 


Preycr’s results 

2.‘3.n 

40.0 

110 ; 

47.5 1 

30 ^ 

Asterias forliesi 

74.5 

107.0 

1$7 0 : 

m.O : 

77. B 

Total 

OO.u 

147 0 : 

■ 178,0 ■ 

150.5 1 

lOS.O 


Here it will be seen that the plane of bilaterality passes .through 
e, which is by this token the 'physiological anterior/ 

2. Echinoids and other echinoderins 

Aside from the few experiments of Preyer on ophiurans, and 
which he mentions only in a general way as giving negative 
results (see p. 25), no effort appears to have been made to 
determine definitely whether preference is given to a particular 
ray or radius in the other groups of echinoderms outside the 
asteroids. Grave has already been quoted (p. 23) as saying 
that in Ophiura 'each arm is equally capable’ of acting as direc- 
tor, and this appears to be the general impression. 

What has just been said of the ophiiirans may apparently be 
applied equally well to tlie radial sea-urchins — ^that is, that 
they may crawl with any part of their circumference in advance. 
There are, however, certain echinoids which have assumed a 
secondary bilateral symmetry, and are accordingly especially 
adapted to locomotion in one particular direction. These are 
the spatangoids, in some of which the spines all point back- ' 
wards, imparting to the creatures somewhat the appearance of 
a hedgehog. The anus, furthermore, is commonly shifted back- 
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ward from the dorsal position until it com os t(j lit* on the pos- 
terior border of tlie pei-ipliery, wliile conversely, the moulli may 
be located cmisiderably fonvard of the mid-\ ('niral position. 
Now it is of considerable interest It) noti^ that tlie ivj^ion whit'h 
is anterior is an ambulaerum. eorrespniulin^ tt> a ray t>f tlu* 
starfish, and that the )nadrep(yriic f///rc/y.s lies in I hr ijilrr-amhu- 
lacral area next to the right 0/ the anterior andndaenun. If. tluav- 
fore, wc designate the ditfereut areas with relation (o the mat Ire- 
porite as we have done in the starfish, it will be ohserv^tal that 
the anlerior amhulacruni in e and thin in the rag nhirh tran 

foiind to function as the 'phgsiohgicaJ anterior' in Anterias. Th(*so 
radii in the two eases are aeeordingly clt^arlv ajialogous physio- 
logically, but whether they are mori)]iologi(‘ally luimologtms, it 
would be hazardous to state, since the com])li cat ions of emhryo- 
logical development make this point pi’acti(*al]y impossil)le 
to determine. The physiologieul i-('lationshi]) may be n*adily 
understood by comparing figure 0, whicli is a diagrammatic 
representation of a spatangoid, with figure' o (p. 11) whiel? 
similarly represents the starfish. 

In holothiirians the jnorphological and axial relations are so 
different from those of the forms w(' luu*e been disenssing that 
there would be little of vahu* in a comi)arison. It is of interest 
to note, however, that Poarse (’OS, ]). 209) found in Thyone 
a preferential use of certain tentacles. As to locomotion 
however, he states (p. 204) tliat 4 lie animal may move in any 
direction,^ and (p. 200) that 

Individuals move witli the posterior cud in advauci' as r>ft(*ii as witii 
the anterior end, and although the long axis of the body is as a rule 
approximately parallel with the direction of locomotion, animals oftiai 
movftTi long distance (as much as 12 cm.) with the fjody at riglit angles 
to the direction of movement, that is, they move straight toward the 
right or left. 

The anuc consequenfiy lies in Pie inter-aiiibiilaerai area {’p corrosponding 
to the inter-radius fjc of Pie spotj.sh. In certain of the radial siaa-nrchins (e, 
strongylocentrotus) the anus occupies an eccentric position in the prnproct, 
ying nearer to the border opposite interambulacrum a (hr). A line drawn through 
inibulacruin iii (c) and inteiTiinbulaeruin o (he) i Ijei'cfoj’i* marks (be beginning 
if a bilateral symmetry and presages the condition found in the spat/ingoids. 
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He apparently made no test, however, of the proportion of 
locomotion forward and backward in the absence of directive 
stimuli. 


Ill (0 

A MC. 



Fig, 9 Diagram of a spatangoid. i — v, Loven’s dosignation of the ambulaeral 
areas; (a) — (e). corresponding arms of the starfish witfi respect to the position of 
the madreporic plate, as designated by Jennings (cf. fig. 1); 1 — 5, interambulacral 
areas, according to Lov^n. an., anus; mo., mouth; m.p., madreporic plate; 
AA, line marking bilateral symmetry of form. This diagram should be com- 
pared with fig. 


VL COXCjA:i)IXG DISCtSSION 

Granting that the observations wliich liave been presented 
establish satisfactorily the fact of a ^physiological anterior’ in 
the starfish — that a particular part tends to precede most often 
in locomotion — three possible explanations to account for this 
phenomenon suggest themselves. First, there may be a defi- 
nite morphological relation between the bilateral larva and the 
adult w'hich establishes what shall be 'anterior’ in the latter; 
second, it may depend upon a proportional relationship in the 
length of the rays; and third, it may be related to the condition 
of some other set of organs, such as the nervous system or the 
water, vascular system. 
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In considering the first of these theories we are at once con- 
fronted by the great complications which take place in the meta- 
morphosis of the starfish, and which render extremely difficult 
the correlation of planes and the orientation of parts in tlie larva 
and in. the adult. It is true that a number of years ago (loto 
(’98, p. 241) believed he had proven direct connection between 
the two principal planes in question, sagittal of brachiolaria 
and of adult,” and “that this connect ion is that of exact eoiiua- 
dence.” He believed his studies made it clear (p. 242) that 

The sagittal plane of tlie larva cuts the disc of the star at right angles 
and passes through the water-pore and th(‘ centre of the dis(‘, that is 
to say, the sagittal plane of the larva and the ]ilane of bilateral synune- 
try of the star are coincident. The arms of tin* starfish may ther(*fore 
bp justly spoken of as the median ventral, the right and left dorsal, 
and the right and left ventral, arms. It need hardly l)e adilcd that 
the oral side is anterior, and the aborai side posterior 

as they are in the holothurian. 

It is clearly evident that if this simple relationship were iv\irr 
it would serve nicely to explain the results on locomotion, since 
the plane of bilaterality with respect to direction of crawling 
practically coincides with that which lie believes separates tlie 
symmetrical halves of the brachiolarian larv%a and the adult, 
at least if we consider the physiological ^interior’ to be in the 
general direction of arms e and a rather than exactly through 
a. Later researches liave, however, apparently failed to coito- 
borate Goto’s conclusions, the complications of metamorphosis 
being much more difficult to unravel than would appear frr)m 
his description, so that we are probably not justified in accepting 
this as an explanation for the preponderance of locomotion in 
one direction. 

Similarly, the measurements which have been presented, al- 
though they appear to- show a very slight correlation between 
mean length of arm and direction of locomotion, would seem to 
indicate that this explanation too must be rejected. Furth(*r- 
morc, if such a correlation actually exist.s, it will not serve? as 
a satisfactory explanation, for we should still have to account 
for the proportional relationshi]) of the arrns.^- 

Goto's contention, if true, would of eonrso sjitisfaetfirily ju-count fur this. 
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The third suggestion is that the observed facts regarding 
locomotion may be explained by some peculiarity of the nervous 
or water vascular systems. As to the former of these, the ner- 
vous system appears to offer no peculiarity which could account 
for a differential in the locomotion. On the other hand, in the 
water vascular system we do find a special structure which 
breaks uj) Die radial symmetry and which bears a positional 
relationship to the physiological differentiation observed in the 
locomotion. This structure is the madreporite, which connects 
the water vascular system with the exterior. 

It will be recalled that whereas the experimental results esta- 
lislied for .Vsterias furbesi a plane of physiological bilaterality 
through arm e and between h and c (cf. fig, 5), arm a was found 
to be most frequently the longest or one of the two longest (fig/" 
6 and table, p. 13), and also had the greatest mean lengdi. 
These facts werii shown in figure 7, wliich shows the axis-passing 
through arm a and between arms c and d. Preyer’s experi- 
ments on other starfishes, on the other hand, indicated a plane 
passing between e and a (thus intersecting the madreporite) 
and through arm c (p. 26), The significant fact appears to 
be that all these data seem to indicate a plane passing through 
or near the madroporic plate. Proximity to the madreporite 
seems thou to be associated in some way with a greater activity 
or other functional superiority of the tube feet on the arms so 
situated, for such is probably the reason for the preponderance 
of locomotion in this direction. Just why this should be so is 
not so clear, though it may be purely mechanical; this portion 
of tlie ambulacral system may be able to adjust itself more read- 
ily to changes in volume of conlaiiied water, consequent upon 
the activity of Die ampullae and lube feet, because of its near- 
ness to the outside reserve, that is, the outside water surrounding 
the starfish, ju§t as a better supply is had near the mains of any 
water system than in the more remote branches. 


It would bu interesting tu determine whether there is possibly a difference 
in caliber of tlie radial tubes in different arms, and whether this is related 
to their nearness in origin to the stone canal. 
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VII. SrMMAHY 

The principal points brought out in this paper may be sum-* 
marized as follows: 

1. Experiments indicate tliat the starfish (Astei-ias forbesi, 
and probably other specie.s), in tlie absence of (li^ecti^■e stimuli, 
does crawl more frequently witli a particular ]iart of th(' body 
in advance, namely the part in proximity to the madia^porite. 
This demonstrates a ‘physiological anterior,’ and a plane passed 
through the madreporite or one of the adjacent rays divides 
the animal into symmetrical fihysiological halves. 

2. The correlation between direction of locomotion and mean 
arm length is doubtful and the results obtained ait ])robably 
not significant. 

3. A definite ‘impulse’ is established on account of which tlie 
starfish tends to crawl in the same general direction in succes- 
siv^e trials. 

4. There is a tendency for this impulse to shift or ‘rotat^’ 
gradually around the body in one direction or the other. 

5. After righting itself, the starfi.sh more often crawls in the 
general direction of the rays opposite to tliosc whicli it lias used 
primarily in righting. 

6. Pre3^er’.s re.sults from Ih.s experiments fall substantially in 
line with those on Asterias forbesi. 

7. The ‘physiological anterior’ of the starfish corresponds to 
anterior in the spatangoids, with respect to the position r>f tlio 
madreporite, 

8. The position of the madreporite may perliaps lie what 
determines ‘anterior/ and it is possible that this nuiy bo from 
purely mechanical causes. 
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ADDITIONAL DATA FOR TIW STUDY OF SEX- 
LINKED INHERITANCE IN DROSOPHILA 

T. ir. .'\h)U(;a\ AM) i:Li:'nf (wr’rKij, 

f'rom Ibc D( partnu nf of ZooI^hjh, Colunthia 

In a paper dealin^ 2 ; with Data, for the Study (F Sex-linked 
Inheritance in Drosopliila (Jour. K\p. Zo(‘)l., ^■ol. IJ, no. 1, P)112) 
we described seven crosses in winch tliree paii's of Hie si^x-l inked 
factors were involvedi Three ei'osses that belonged to tln^ same 
scries were withdrawn because, as stated, tlu' residts were anom- 
alous in certain points. It seemed almost certain that an error 
had crept in somewhere. The new results show, in facJ, that 
these cros.ses are consistent witli the othei‘ W'sults coiKTi’nint;' (\ve 
color, body color and wing characti'rs. JJie new data, added 
to those of our foi'iner paper, to those of Morgan’s paper for 
1911, and to those of Dexter's paper that has just apjK^ared, 
give uunibers large enough to show the ‘coupling slrirngtld of 
some of the factors involved. 

THK Itl-KKIUTV OF TII)0:i-: (’ONTitAS'I'FJ) Si:X-Fl 
<'aAKA(TFK.s 

In the former paper fpagc' S9) the second, third, and fourth 
combinations were the ones omitted. They arc gi\'cn lua'c in 
sequence. The same syjnbols are used and tiu' same nudhod 
employed in writing out the analyses tliat wen^ used Ixdona 

Short, red, black hy long, ichite, ycUoir 

This is the reciprocal of the cross already published (1912, 
^page 90). When the fejuale, JAVY is jnated to tlie male SPB 
all the female offspring are long, red, gray and all the males 
long, white,' yellow. The numerical results for this and the Fo 
generation are as follows: 


THE JOVRSAL of EXPEKniK.VTAL ZOOLOGY, VOf.. U, VO. 1 
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SRB. by LWY 9 

LRX 9 = 383 
I.WY = loT 

LRX 9 = 391 
LRX cT = 94 
LRB 9 = 122 
LRJJ cT = 41 
SRX d' = 175 
SRB c? = 37 
UYY 9 = 248 
LWY = ^15 
LW Br 9 = 89 
lAVBr - 45 
SIVY cf = 58 
SWBr = 10 

LRY 9 = 5 

SRY cf' = 1 

SRBr cT = S 
LWN 9-2 
LWX = 4 


The analyses follow: 


LWbYBrX — LW^YBrX 
SRByBrX — SWbyBr 


p IWVbYBrX^ — SRlURlrX Long, red, normal. 

^ LWbYBrX^ — SWbvBi' Long, white, yellow. 

L\Vl>yBrX — TAVbYBrX -- SR,ByBrX — SRBYBrX \ 
Gametes SWbyBrX — SW'bYBrX — LRBvBrX — LRBYBrX / 
of Fi 

lAVbyBrX — JA\'!>YBrX — S\Vb>'Br — SWbyBr 


.Males 

LWBr 1 SWBr 1 

IA\'Y 3 SWX 3 

,LRB* 1 SRB 1 

TdIX 3 SRX 3 


Females 
LWBr 2 
LWX^ (i 
\AU\ 2 
T.RX 6 


Eggs 

Sperm 


There w^ere 20 cases of crossing-over counting both males and 
females in* a total of 662, or 1 to 33. It is legitimate to count 
both sexes here because both males and females lack the 
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dominant characters (C and K). The number of cross-overs is 
relatively high. The converse cross gave 1 to 97 (sce^ Jour. 
Exp. Zobh, p. 9T voL 13, 1912). 

Of the cross-overs there were 14 in one direction to 6 in the 
opposite. Moreover, it is the sliort, red, browns and yellows, 
often assumed to be the less viable combination, that give the 
larger number. 

Short, red, yellow by long, white, black 

The two crosses recorded under this heading, hotli absent from 
the preceding paper, were Nos. 3, «ind 4 of the series (jiage 89). 

When the female LWB is crossed to the male 8liV all the 
female oiTspring are long, red, gray and all the males long, white, 
gray. The numerical results follow: 

SRV .y liy \.\\H 9 
].R\ $ - SO 

JAVX ^ rs 

hT2 
101 
:>s(i 

i:.i 
00 
I'rJ 

iru 
{]<) 

20 .) 

10.1 

SUN - 11. 

LWV cT = 1 


LUX 9 - 
LUH 9 - 
JAVN 9 - 
lAVX y - 
1,WB 9 - 
LWB o* - 
SWX X - 
SWli ,r - 
LU\^ - 
LRBr o' = 
SUV c’ - 
SUBr X - 


The analysis follows: 


LWBylirX LWByBrX 
SUl)YBrX - ~ SWbYBr 




LWByBrX - SUbYBrX 
LWByBrX — SWbYBr 
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LWBYBrX - LWByBrX — SRbYBrX — SRbyBrX { 
Oarnelos SWBYBrX ~ SWBYBrX — LHbYBr — LBbyBrX 
of Fi • 

LWBYBrX — LWI^yBrX — 8WbYBr — SWbyBr Sperm 


F, 


Fomalos Males 

LWX 6 LAVX 3 SWX 3 

LRX 0 SRYo13 LRY 3 

LWBl 2 LWBl 1 SWB 1 

IJIBI 2 SRBr 1 JAVBr 1 


There were 13 cases of crossing over in the 1178 males or 1 to 
9,0. Of these crossings 11 were in ojie direction, and 1 in the 
other. 

The reciprocal cross gave the following results: 

SRY 9 ]jy LWB 

LRX 9-0 
SKV o" 18' 


i.RX 9 - 145 
LRB $ - 52 
IA\9\ a" = 150 
LWB o" = 44 
8RX 9 = 45 
SRB 9 = 21 
SWX: cr = 5S 
SW B (f‘ - l(i 
LRY 9 = 72 
LRY Q-^ - 71 
LRBr 9 = 21 
LRBr 0^-13 
SRY - 107 
SKY 9 = SS 
SRBr o" - 41 
SRBr 9 - 04 


SKX cf = 11 
SRB - 5 

Y = 3 

, LRX 0^ = 1 

* One LW'Y found in Fi 


There were 20 cases of cross-overs amongst 500 males, or 1 in 
25, 
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• The analysis follows: 


SHbVHrX - SRI)Vlir\ 
LWlh’BrX — SWljylir 



SKbVlUX 

LWHyBrX 



SHI)VHrX 

- - SwbyBr 


SKt)yBrX 

SRbVBrX 

l.WByibX 

lAVHVUi.X 

LRlwBrX 

~ LlihVHrX 

SWUyHrX 

S\MniirX 

SRbyltrX 

SiP)VHrX 

SWbyUr 

SWbVUi' 

Im 

.‘mutes 

Mule 

.s 

SRHr 1 

LUBr 1 

sum 1 

UUiU’ 1 

SRV 

LRV .3 

SUVcl 3 

Luvci a 

SlUU l 

I.RHr 1 

LWHl 1 

swi^i I 

SHX 3 

I.UX 3 

LWX 3 

SWN 


This last cross ^avc, the first time it wos tried, Ww results 
recorded below. Those results were not published iK'cause of 
the very high number of 1h(' er{)ss~ovei* class, SHX == 17. In 
the repetition of the experiment tlu' (‘lass is again large, but 
not so excessi\'e as in the torn km- in stance. As there were no 
grounds for suspecting th('s(‘ i-esults in other res])ecls we feel 
that the only fair course is to add them here. In the sum totals, 
however, they luu’c been oinitt(Hl. 


SUV 7' iiv Lw e, 


LUX 



7ti 

SUV 



St; 

l.UX 

V 


e:'! 

I.Uli 

9 


4) 

LWX 

c" 


HI) 

lAVU 

cr 

= 

.33 

SUN 

o 

= 

2,", 

sun 

9 


!! 

swx 

o' 

= 

3f) 

stvu 

'7 

= 

13 

LHV 

9 


4S 

LllV 


= 

, 44 

LUHr 

9 


!1 


ci" 


3, 

S]tv 

9 

= 

47 

SUV 

O' 

- 

.■)1 

SUHr 

9 

- 

17 

SjtUr 


- 

23 

SILX 

./ 


17 

SHII 

a 

- 

1 
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The linkage of RY and WB 

In order to obtain a larger amount of data for linkage of R 
’and Y versus W and B, when the result is not complicated by 
other factors, we repealed one of our former crosses that was 
too small for the matter in hand. Long, red, yellow feihales 
were crossed with long, white, black males and gave LRN 9 and 
LRY cT. The numerical results for and F 2 are given below. 

LRY 9 LWB 


1>RN 9 = fi22 
LRY cT - o21 


LRX und R1 9 2031 
TiRY and Br 9 1740 
LRY and Br 1082 
I A\ X and B1 cf loOl 

LRX and BL cO 43 
LWY and Br cf 10 

In the total of 3243 males there were 53 cases of cross-over 
or 1:61. In the former experiment there* were 260 males and 
no cross-overs. 

In order to obtain still more data some of the Fi LRN 9 of 
the last cross were mated with the double recessive LWY o’. 
Since the latter contains both of the recessive factors, w and b, 
all the offspring of the cross, both males and females, may be 
counted. The results were as follows: 

LWN d’ and 9 = 2731 
.LRY cf and 9 = 2923 
LRX (f and 9 = 43 

LWY cT and 9 = 34 

In a total of 5644 there were 7f cross-overs or I to 73.3. 
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Cl ENER A L C'O \ C ' E E S I OXS 

Tt is not our intention to discuss here the nuuiy (questions that 
arise in connection with these results, but rather to put the 
data on record for future reference. There are thr^H' topics, 
however, that require suinininjjj up: 

1. The total record of cros.sing-over for the coinhination YW 
and BR and the reciprocal. 

2. The total record of crossing-over for LW and SR and the 
reciprocal. 

3. "fhe record of crossing-over for LY and SR and the recip- 
rocal. 

In all three are six records of crossing over of YW and BIT 
The simplest cases are those in which both par(ui ts liavo long 
wings. We have Dexter’s large count, counts in two pre- 
ceding papers (Morgan ’ll, Morgan and Caltell ’12) and the 
counts of the present paper. 




CKOSS-t)V i'. HS 

ILKTU) 

Dexter 


ISO 

1 : 81 7 

^lorgan. 

32o;i 

7) 

1 ; OoO 0 

Morgan-C.'ittell 

isotr 

]7; 

1 : ]2(),1 

Morgan-CattcU 

8807 

130 

1 : OS 4 

Total 

2007)8 

:w 

1 : SS,3 


In these counts, the second in tlie talde gave anomalous results, 
the cross-overs falling below the other cases. The last three 
cases contain brown which has a high mortality; yet the total 
result is not far from Dexter’s results. In the next talde the 
results are complicated by tlie presence of short wings, whicli 
run behind long wings in some combinations, particularly where 
short, yellow, white is expected. 



Fi CROSS-OVKIIB 

RMU> 

H. Morgan, 1912 

■1S00 7).") 

1 ; 80 

Morgari-Cattell, 1912 

1071S SO 

1 : 1.3' 

Total 

1 7)0oS 1 37) 

1 : Hi 
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In this case the number of cross-overs is considerably smaller 
than in the last, but since many classes are included and some 
with high mortality the former estimate is probably more cor- 
rect. 

If we add tlie two results together we get a total of 35496 
counts in addition to the 474 cross-overs, which, on the basis 
of calculations here employed, gives a ratio of 1 to 95. Whether 
the difft^rence in these ratios obtained at different times stand 
for variations in the process itself, or whether they represent 
chance results in the sense that for such a relatively rare event 
the probabhi error will account for the differences can be* more 
profitably discussed at aiiother time when the question of the 
gametic ratios has been more fully studied. 

The gametic ratio of l(jng and miniature wings versus red and 
white eyes (LW and SR) gives more even results, because the 
crossing-over is much more frequent and smaller numbers give 
significant results. In our former paper (T2) there were 6829 
cases of no crossing-over to 3573 cross-overs; a ratio of 1:1.8. 
In the present paper then' were 1835 cases of no crossing to 816 
cross-overs; a ratio of 1:2.2. In the paper of 1911 there were 
3177 cases of no crossing to 1713 cross-overs; a ratio of 1:1.8. 


NO CKOMSIVl 


CROSS-OVERS 



:^57^ 

1 

1,9 

is:r» 

SKi 

1 

2 2 

;U77 

1713 

1 

1,8 

IS-ll 

(1102 

1 : 

1 94 


Adding these cases together, the linkage ratio is 1: 1.94. This 
means that the chance is about twice as great that the grand- 
parental combination will hold as that it will break. These 
results will need to be corrected for viability, and for other 
disturbances as well, hut there can be little doubt that the results*^^ 
give appr{jximately the gametic ratio for this combination. No 
attempt has been made here to separate those cases where LW 
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and SR formed one pair and SW and LR another pair, because 
the results, as far as they go at present, do not seem to give very 
significant difference in relation to which way tlie original couple 
was made, but here again a more critical examination may be 
called for. In these latter figures we have omitted tlie Vmall 
classes' containing the cross-overs of YWand RG. Tlieiromis- 
sion does not affect materially the sum total although they 
should be included, with certain corrections that can not now 
be made. 

Finally, these same data give the linkage ratio of S and \j to 
B’ (black and normal) and b (yellow and brown). This is the 
linkage between the factor in question for wings and that for 
body color. We should expect that this ratio would closely 
approximate to the last .since the first calculation showed that 
crossing-over between eye coloi’ and bod}^ color occurred only 
once in 88.3 cases. 

In the paper of 1911, there were 1713 cross-overs to 3175 
coupled cases, a ratio of 1:2.4 In the 1912 paper (Morgan- 
Cattell) there were 2921 cross-o\a‘rs to 5883 coupled cases, a 
ratio of 1:1.8. In the present paper there are 527 cross-overs 
to 1155 coupled cases, a ratio of 1:2.2. The sum of ail these 
cross-overs is 5161 and of the coupled cases, 9713, a ratio of 
about 1:1.08. 


CUOSH-UVKHB CHI l>(,KS HATIO 


Morgan, 1911 

I7i:i 

:n7o 

1 : 2.4 

Morgan-Cattef], 1912 

2921 

,5:is:3 

1 : 1 S 

Morgan-Cattell, 1912 

527 

1155 

1 ; 2.2 

Total 

.51(11 ! 

1 97 1:3 

1 : l.SS 


In these counts the ^ small classes' are not included. The ratio 
of the total count is 1 : 1 .88, which is almost identical with the 
ratio 1 : 1 .94 for wings and eye color. 

The difference to be expected between me ganieiie ratios of 
the last two cases (wings and eye color and wings and body color) 
would, on the basis of the first case considered (eye color and 
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body-colorj be only 1 to 88. This difference is so small that it 
affects the data given above only slightly. It could be accu- 
rately estimated only by adding in to the two last calculations the 
cross-over and coupled cases given in the ^ small classes/ but this 
addition int^olves the consideration of another matter, namely, 
double-crossing-over. Without going further into the details of 
this question the addition of the small classes would I)e mis- 
leading. As the matter is especially considered by Mr. A. H. 
Sturtevant in a paper appearing at the same time as this one,^ 
the whole discussion may be left to his handling. 



THE LINEAli ARRANGEMENT OF SIX SEX^LINKED 
FACTORS IN DROSOPHILA, AS SHOWN BY 
THEIR .MODE OF ASSOCIATION 

A. H. STURTEVANT 

Fro?n ike Zoological Laboralory, Coluffihia University 
HISTORICAL 

The? parallel between the behavior of the (Lroinosome>s in 
reduction and that of Alendelian factors in segi’egatiou was 
first pointed out by Sutton (’02) though earlier in the same year 
Boveri (^02) had referred to a possible connection (loc. cit., foot- 
note 1, p. 81). ^ In this paper and others Boveri brought forward 
considerable evidence from the field of experimental embryology 
indicating that the chromosomes play an important r6le in de\Tl- 
opment and inheritance. The first attempt at connecting any 
given somatic character with a definite chromosome came with 
McClung^s (’02) suggestion that the accessory chromosome is a 
sex-determiner. Stevens (’05) and Wilson (’05) verified this 
by showing that in numerous forms there is a sex chromosome, 
present in all the eggs and' in the female-producing* sperm, but 
absent, or represented by a smaller homologue, in the male- 
producing sperm. A further step was made when Morgan (TO) 
showed that the factor for color in the eyes of the liy Drosophila 
ampelophila follows the distribution of the sex-chromosome al- 
ready found in the same species by Stevens {’08). Later, on 
the appearance of a sex-linked wing mutation in l^rosophila, 
Morgan (’10 a, Tl) was able to make clear a new point. By 
crossing white eyed, long winged flies io those with red eyes and 
rudimentary wings (the new sex-linked character) ho obtained, 
in F 2 , white eyed rudimentary winged flies. This could happen 
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only if ^crossing over^ is possible; which means, on the assumption 
that both of these factors are in- the sex-chroijiosomes, that an 
interchange of materials between homologous chromosomes occurs 
(in the female only, since the male has only one sex-chromosome), 
.V point not noticed at this time came out later in connection 
with other sex d inked factors in Drosophila (Morgan ’ll d). It 
became evident that some of the sex-linked factors are associated, 
i.e., that crossing over does not occur freely between some fac- 
tors, as shown by the fact that the combinations present in the 
Fi flics are much more frequent in than are new combinations 
of tl](? same characters. Tliis means, on the chromosome view, 
that the chromosomes, or at least certain segments of them, are 
mote likely to I'omain intact during reduction than they are to 
interchange materials.^ On the basis of these facts Morgan 
f’Jl c, Ml d) has made a .suggestion as to the physical basis of 
coupling. lie uses Janssens’ (’(J9) chiasmatype hypothesis as a 
mechanism. As he expresses it (Morgan Ml c): 


If the that ri^jirosent these factors are contained in the 

chromosomes, and if those that ‘Mouplc” be necU together in adinear 
series, tlaai when the parental jiairs (in the helero/ygote) conjugate 
like regions will stand opposed. There is good evidence to support 
the view that during the strepsincma stage homologous chromosomes 
twist around eaclimthc'r, hut when the chromosomes separate (split) 
the .s])lit is in a single plane, as maintained by Janssens. In consequence, 
the original j?iat('rials will, for short distances, be more likely to fall 
on the same shk' of th{‘ split, wliih^ remoter regions will be as likely to 
fall on the same side as the last, as on the opposite side. In consequence, 
we find coupling in certain characters, and little or no evidence at all 
of coupling ill other characters, the difference depending on the linear 
distance apart of the chromosomal materials that represent the factors. 
Such an explanation will account for all the many phenomena that I 
have ob.servod and will explain equally, I think, the other cases so far 
described. The results are a simple mechanical result, of the location 
of the materials in the chromosomes, and of the method of union of 
homologous chromosomes, and the proportions that result are not so 
much the expression of a numerical system as of the relative location 
of the factors in the chromosomes. 


^ It is interesting to read, in this connection, Lock’s (’06. p. 2-48.-253) discussion 
of the matter, 
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SCOPE OF THIS INVESTIGATION 

It would seem^lf this hypothesis be correct, that the proportion 
of 'cross-overs^ could be used as an index of the distance* between 
any two factors. Then by determining the distances (in the 
above sense) between A and B and between B and C, one should 
be able to predict AC. For, if proportion of cross-overs really 
represents distance, AC must be approximately, either AB plus 
BC, or AB minus BC, and not any intermediate value. From 
purely mathematical considerations, however, the sum and the 
difference of the proportion of cross-overs between A and li and 
those between B and C are only limiting values for the proportion 
of cross-overs between A and C. By using several pairs, of 
factors one should be able to apply this test in several cases. 
Furthermore, experiments involving three or more sex-linkeii 
allelomorphic pairs together should furnish another and perhaps 
more crucial test of the view. The present paper is a prelim- 
inary report of the investigation of these matters. 

I wish to thank Dr. Morgan for his kindness in furnishing 
me with material for this investigation, and for his encouragement 
and the suggestions he has offered during the progress of the 
work. I have also been greatly helped by numerous discussions 
of the theoretical side of the matter with Messrs. H. J. Muller, 
E. Altenburg, C. B. Bridges, and others. VIr. Muller^ s sugges- 
tions have been especially helpful during the actual •preparation 
of the paper. 

THE SIX FACTORS CONCERNED 

In this paper I shall treat of six sex-linked factors and their 
inter-relationships. These factors 1 shall discuss in the order in 
which they s^em to be arranged. 

B stands for the black factor. Flies recessive with respect 
to it (b) have yellow body color. The factor was hi’st described 
and its inheritance given by Morgan (’ll a). 

C is a factor which allows color to appear in the ej'es. The 
white eyed fly (first described by ^Morgan TO) is now known to 
be always recessive with respect both to V and to the next factor. 
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O. Flies recessive with respect to 0(o) have eosin eyes. The 
relation between C and 0 has been explaineduby Morgan in a 
paper now in-print and about to appear in the Proceedings of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia. 

P. Flies witli p have vermilion eyes instead of the ordinary 
red (Morgan 41 d). 

R. This and the next factor both affect the wings. The nor- 
mal wing is RM. The rM wing is known as miniature, the Rm 
as rudimentary, and the rm as rudimentary-miniature. This 
factor R is the one designated L by Morgan (41 d) and Morgan 
and Caltell (42). The L of Morgan’s earlier paper (41) was 
t^e next factor. 

M. This has l^een discussed above, under R. The miniature 
and rudimentary wings are described by Morgan (41 a). 

'I’he relative position of these factors is B, ", P, R, M. C and 

0 are placed at tlie same point because they arc completely linked. 
Thousands of flies had been raised from tlie cross CO (red) by 
CO (white) before it was known that there were two factors 
concerned. The (lisco\'ery was finally made because of a mutation 
and i^t through any crossing over. It is obvious, then, that 
unless coupling strength be variable, the same gametic ratio must 
be obtained whether, in connection with other allelomorphic 
pairs, one u^es CO (red) as against co (white), Co (eosin) against 
. CO (white), or CO (red) against Co (eosin) (the cO combination 
is not known). 

METHOD OF CALCULATING STRENGTH OF ASSOCIATION 

In order to illustrate the method used for calculating the 
gametic ratio I shall use the factors P and M. The cross used 
in this case was, long winged, vermilion-eyed female by rudiment- 
ary winged, re< 1-eyed male. The analysis and results are seen 
in table 1 . 

It is of course obvious from the figures that there is something^ 
peculiar about the rudimentary winged flies, since they appear 
in far too small numbers. This point need not detain us here, 
as it always comes up in connection with rudimentary crosses, 
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TABLE 1 

Long vermilion 9 — MpX MpX 

Rudimentiiry red cT — mPX 


Fi 


Gametes Fl 


Fs 


MpX mPX — long red 9 

MpX '-long vTnnilioa X 

Eggs - MPX mPX ^^pX mpX 
Sperm — MpX 


MPX MpX 
mPX MpX 


\ 

f 


—long red 


9~i51 


MpXMpXl .^nmlion 9 -117 

mpX AlpX j 

MPX - -lung red lOu 

raPX — rudimentary rod o’' — dd 

MpX — long vermilion o’'— 310 

mpX — rudimentary vermilion 




and is being investigated by ]\Iorgan. The point of interest at 
present is the linkage. In the Fo generation the original com- 
binations, red rudimentary and vermilion long, are much more 
frequent in the males (allowing for the low \aability of rudiment- 
ary) than are the two new or cross-over combinations, rod long 
and vermilion rudimentary. It is obvious from the ang.lysis 
that no evidence of association can be found in the females, 
siilce the present in all female-producing sperm masks 
m when it occurs. But the ratio of cross-overs in the gametes is 
given without complication by the F-^ males, since* the male- 
producing sperm of the Fi male bore no sex-linked genes. There 
are in this case 349 males in the non-cross-over classes and 109 
in the cross-overs. The method which has seemed most satis- 
factory for expressing the relative position of factors, on the theory 
proposed in the beginning of this paper, is as follows. The unit 
of ^distance’ is taken as a portion of the chromosome of such 
length that, on the average, one cross-over will occur in it out 
of every 100 gametes formed. That is, percent of cross-overs 
is used as an index of distance. In the case of P and iM there 
occurred 109 cross-o\^ers in 405 gametes, a ratio of 26.9 in 100; 
26.9, the per cent of cross-overs, is considered as the ^distance' 
between P and M, 
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TABLE 2 


PACTORa CONTEHKED I I’ER OF CROSB-OVEHH 

A-nUBO“UV CihH 


BCO. 

BO.. 

BP 

Bll.. 


BM. . . 
COP.. 


COK 

COM.... 

Of* 

OR 

OM 

•CR 

CM 

B(C, 0). 
(C, 0)P, 
(C, 0)R, 


i 

.1 

! 

I 


(C, 0)M. 
PR 


193 

16287 

_ 2 _ 

’373 

\m 

4A51 

115 _ 

324 

20^ 

693 

224 

'74s 

1643 
4749 
76 
161 
■ 247 
836 
1S3 
53S 
218 
404 


829 

112 

333 

214 

21736 

471 

1584 

m2 

0116 

400 

~W 

17 

573 

109 

405 


1.2 

0.5 

32.2 

35.5 

37.6 

30.0 

34.6 

47.2 

29.4 

34.0 

54.0 

28.5 

33.6 
1.0 

29.7 

33.7 

45.2 
3.0 

26,9 


PM, 
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THE LINEAR ARRANGEMENT OF THE FACTORS 

Table 2 shows the j)roportion of cross-overs in those cases 
which have been worked out. The detailed results of the crosses 
involved are given at the end of this paper. The 1(>287 cases 
for B and CO are from Dexter (T2). Inasmuch as C and 0 are 
completely linked I have added the numbers for C\ for 0, and 
for C and 0 taken together, gi\'ing the total results in the lines 
beginning (C, 0) P, B (C, 0), etc., and have used these figures, 
instead of the individual C, 0^ or CO results, in my calculations. 
The frS-ctions in the column marked ^proportion of cross-overs' 
represent the number of cross-overs (numerator) to total av’ ail- 
able gametes (denominator). 

As will be explained later, one is more likely to obtain accui'ate 
figures for distances if those distances are short, i.e., if the asso- 

0 

BC PR M 

qoId 30FI37 

Diagram 1 

elation is strong. For this reason T shall, in so far as possible, 
use the percent of cross-overs between adjacent points in mapping 
out the distances between the various factors. Thus, B ii\ 0), 
(C, 0) P, PR, and PM form the basis of diagram 1. The figures 
on the diagram represent calculated distances' from B. 

Of course 'there is no knowing whether or not these distances 
as drawn represent the actual relati\^e spacial distances apart of 
the factors. Thus the distance CP may in reality be shorter 
than the distance BC, but what we do know is that a' break is 
far more likely to come between C and P than between B and C. 
Hence, either CP is a long space, or else it is for some reason a 
weak one. The point T wish to make here is that wc have no 
means of knowing that the chromosomes are of uniform strength, 
and if there are. strong or weak place.s, then that will j)revent 
9ur diagram from representing actual relative distances -but, 
I think, will not detract from its value as a diagram. 

Just how far our theory stands the test is shown by table 3, 
giving observed per cent of cross-overs, and distances as calcu- 
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lated from the figures given in the diagram of the chromosome. 
Table 3 includes all pairs of factors given in table 2 but not used 
in the preparation of the diagram. 

It will be noticed at once that the long distances, BM, and 
(C, 0)M, give smaller percent of cross-overs than the calculation 
calls for. This is a point which was to be expected, and will be 
disciis.sed later. For the present we may dismiss it with the 
statement that it is probably due to the occurrence of two breaks 
in the same chromosome, or ^double crossing over.’ But in the 
case of the shorter distances the correspondence with expe^^tation 
is perhaps as close as was to be expected with the small numbers 
that are a\ ailable. Thus, BP is 3.2 less than BR, the difference 


TABLE 15 


CAl.Giri-Ali;^ UIKTA>XE 


OBSEHVED PERCENT 
OF CROsa-OVEBS 


BP. I 32.2 

\Mi ! 33.7 35 5 

'BM..,. I 57.0 : 37.0 

(C, 0)R I 32.7 i 33.7 

(C, 0)M I 50.0 : 45,2 


expected being 3.0. (C, 0)R is less than BR by .1 .8 instead of by 

1.0. It has actually been found possible to predict the strength 
of association between two factors by this method, fair approx- 
imations having been given for BR and for certain combinations 
involving factors not treated in this paper, before the crosses 
were made. 


DOUBPIC CIIO.SSTNG OVEU 

On the chiasmatype hypothesis it will sometimes happen, as 
shown by Dexter (’12) and intimated by Morgan (’ll d) that 
a section of, sa}^, maternal chromosome will come to have paternal 
elements at both ends, and perhaps more maternal segments 
beyond these. N?>w if this can happen it introduces a com- 
plication into the results. Thus, if a break occurs between B 
and P,'and another between P and ^1, then, unless we can follow 
P also, there will be no e\ddence of crossing over between B and 
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M, and the fly hatched from the resulting gamete will be placed 
in the non-cross-over class, though in reality he represents two 
cross-overs. In order to sec if double crossing over really does 
occur it is necessary to use three or more sex-linked allelomorplue 
pairs in the same experiment. Such cases ha\'e been reported 
by Morgan ('ll d) and ^Morgan and Cat tell (’12) for tlie factors 
B, CO, and R. They made such crosses as long gray red by 
miniature yellow white, and long yellow red by miniature gray 
white, etc. The details and analyses are given in the oiiginal 
papers, and for our present purpose it is only the flies tluit are 
available for observations on double crossing over that are of 
interest. Table 4 gives a graphical representation of what hap- 
pened in the 10495 cases. 

Double crossing over does then occur, but it is to be noted that 
the occurrence of the break between B and CO tends to prevent 
that between CO and R (or vice versa). Thus where B and CO 
did not separate, the gametic ratio for CO and R was about 
1 to 2, but in the cases where B and CO did separate it was 
about 1 to fl.5. 

Three similar cases from my own results, though done on a 
smaller scale, .are given in the table at the end of this paper. 
’The results are represented in tables 5, 6 and 7. 


TABLE 4 


NO CaOBSlNQ OYER 


BINQLE CROSSING OVER 


DODBLE CROSSING OVER 
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TABLE 6 


NO CROSSING 

SINGLE CBOSSINQ 

OVEH 


B 

|B 



0 




M 


m| 


278 160 1 


loODBLE CROB8IVO OVER 

I |B 

I ^ 

(m 

0 


B 

0 

P 

R 

393 



It will be noted that here also the evidence, so far as it goes, 
indicated that the occurrence of one cross-over makes another 
one less likely to occur in the same gamete. In the case of 
BOPR there was an opportunity for triple crossing over, but it 
did not occur. Of course, on the view here presented there is 
no reason why it should not occur, if enough flies were raised. 
An examination of the figures w'ill show that it was not to be 
expected in such small numbers as are here given. So far as I 
know there is, at present, no evidence that triple crossing over 
takes place, but it seems highly probable that it will be shown 
to occur. ^ 

Unfortunately, in none of the four cases given abo\^ are two 
comparatively long distances involved, and in only one are there 
enough figures to form a fair basis for calculation, so that it seems 
as yet hardly possible to determine how much effect double, cross- 
ing over has in pulling down the observed percent of cross-overs 
in the case of BM and (C, 0)M. Whether or not this effect 
is partly counter-balanced by triple crossing over must also 
remain unsettled as yet. Work now under way should furnish 
answers to both these questions. 


2 A case of triple crossing over within the distance CR was observed after 
this paper went to press. 
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(The meaning of the phrase 'proportion of cross-ovcrg’ is given on p. 45) 

BO. Pi l gray eosin 9 X yellow red 
Fi: gray red $ X gray eosin 

Fs’; 9 9, g.r. 241, g.e. 196 

cf'd’, g.r. 0, g.c. 176j y.r. 195^ y.e. 2 

2 

Proportion of cross-overs, ^ 

BP. Pi: gray red 9 X yellow vermilion cf 
Ft; gray red 9 X gray red cT 

Fj; 9 9, g.r.9S; 

(S'd'r g.r. 59, g.v, 16, y.r. 24, y.v. 33 

Back cross, Fi gray red 9 9 from above X yellow vermilion cTcf 
Fj: 9 9, g.r, 31, g.v, 11, y.r. 12, y.v. 41 
cf cf, g-r. 23, g.v. 13, y.r. 8, y.v. 21 
Pi; gray vermilion 9 X yellow red d' 

Fi : gray red 9 X gray vermilion d 
Fj." 9 9, g.r. 199, g.v. 182 

dd, g.r. 54, g.v. 149, y.r. 110, y.v. 41 
Pi: yellow vermilion 9 X gray red d 
Fi: gray red 9 X yellow vermilion d 
F.: 9 9, g.r. 472,. g.v. 240, y.r. 213, y.v. 414 
dd, g r. 385, g.v. 186, y.r. 189, y.v. 324 
Fi: gray vermilion X yellow red (sexes not recorded) 

Fi : gray red 9 9 ■ These were mated to yellow vermilion cf cT of other stock 
F 2 ; 9 9, g.r. 50, g.v. 06, y.r. 68, y.v. 41 
dd, g.r. 44, g.v. 105, y.r. 86, y.v. 47 

1464 

Proportion of cross-overs, adding 9 9 from BOPR (below), 


BR, P] miniature yellow 9 X long. gray d 
Fi: long gray 9 X miniature yellowcf 
Fz: '9 9 l.g. 14, l.y. 2, in.g. 7, m.y. 0; 
dd l#g- 10, l.y. 1, m.g. 6, m.y. 8. 

Pi : long yellow 9 X miniature gray d 
Fi; long gray 9 X long yellow o’ 

Fz: 9 9, l.g. 148, l.y. 130 

dd, l.g. 51, l.y. 82, m.g. 89, m.y. 48 

11.5 

Proportion of cross-overs, 
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TABLE 8 (cor tirnied) 

BM. Pi : Ion}? yc'llow 9 X rudimentary gray c?’ 
Fi: long gray 9 X long yellow 
Fi: 9 9, Ig. oOl, l.y. o49 

cT’tf , I.g. 228, l.y. 871, r.g. 20, r.y. 3 
P),: long gray 9 X nidimontary yellow o' 
Fi! long gray 9 X long gray 
Fj: 9 9, l.g. 1.V2 

cf o', l.g. -12, l.y. 20, r.g. 0, r.y. 0 

Proportion of cross-ovors, “ 

()08 


COP. Pi! vermilion 9 X white (f 
F]'. red 9 X vermilion o' 
y, : 9 9 , r. 320, V. 204 

o'er, r, 80, V. 200, w. 211 

(7 of the vermilion 9 9 known from tests to be CC, 2 known to be Ce. 7 white 
cf’o’ Pp, 2 pp.) 

Back cross, Fi red 9 9 from above X white cfcT, gave 
F2: 9 9, r.lOo, w. 227, 

00, V. 104, w. 184 

Out cross, Fi 9 9 a.s above X w'hite o' o' recessive in P, gave 
Vi'. 9 9 , r. 3o, V. 60, \v. 08 
cf o', r. 33, v. 7o, w. Or'i 

224 

Proportion of cross-overs, “ 

/48 


coil. Pi: miniature wdiito 9 X long red o' 

Fi: long red 9 X miniature wliite o' 

F2: 9 9, hr. 193, l.w. 109, in.r. 124, m.w. 208 
ci'ct', hr. 202, hw\ 114, m.r. 123, m.w. 174 
Pi: long white 9 X miniature red 0" 

Fi: long red 9 X long wiiite cf 


F2: 


9 9 hr. 194, h w. 160 

o' o' hr. 52, 1. w. 124, m.r. 97, m,\v. 41 


Proportion of cro.ss-overs, 


_5G^3 . 
1501 ’ 


or, adding such available figures from 


Morgan (dl d) and Morgan and Cattell (12) as arc not Complicated 


by the presence of yedlow or browui flics, 


1043 

4749 


COM. Pi: long wdiite 9 X rudimentary red o' 
Fi: long red 9 X long wdiite o' 

F2: 9 9. hr. 157, hw. 127 

cf, hr. 74, hw. 82, ru.r. 3, ru.w. 2 
70 

Pro])ortiori of cross-overs, ~ 
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TABLE S (continued] 


OP. Pi: bbck red 9 X black cosin-vcrmilion o' 

Fl black red 9 X black ird 
F2: (all black), 9 9 , r. 880 

d"d^, r. :m, V. 1'25, e. 122, o.-v. 208 


217 

Proportion of cross-overs, — 


OR. Pp- long red 9 X miniature cosin c? 
Fi ; long red 9 X long red o’ 

F2: 9 9, l.r. 408 

d'd’, kr. 145, l.c. 67, m.r. 70, lu.e. 100 
Pi ; long eosin 9 X miniature red & 
Fi : long red 9 X long eosin o’ 

F2: 9 9, l.r. 100, l.e. 95 

cf cT, l.r. 27, l.e. 54, m.r. 56, m.e. 19 


Proportion of cross-overs, 


m 
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OM. Pi : lung cosin 9 X rudimentary red o’ 
Fi! long red 9 X long eosin o’ 

Fji 9 9. l.r. 368, l.c. 266 

d’db l.r. 194, l.e, 146, ru.r. 40, rii.c, 24 

218 

Proportion of cross-overs, ~ 

rdl. Py. long white 9 X miniature cosin cf 
Fii long eosin 9 X long white o’ 

Fj: 9 9, l.e. 185, l.w. 205 

o’ o’, l.e. 54, l.w. 147, m.e, 149, m.w. 43 
Pi: long eosin 9 X miniature white o’ 
Fi: long eosin 9 X long eosin cf* 

Fj: 9 9. l.e. 527 

o’ o’, l.e. 169, l.w. 85, m.e. 55, m.w. 128 

236 

Proportion of cross-overs, ~ 

CM. Pi', long wdiitc 9 X nidhnont ary eosin d" 
Fi; long eosin 9 X long white o’ 

9 9, l.c. 328, l.w. 371 

d’ef’, l.e. 112, l.\v. 217, ru.e. 4, ni.w. 0 

112 

Proportion of cros.s-overs, “ 
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TABLE 8 (continued) 

PR. Pi: long vermilion (yellow) 9 X miniature red (yellow) 

Fi! long red yellow 9 X i<^ng vermilion yellow cH 
F 2 :,(aU y,)9 9, l.r. 138' l.v. 110 

(jT'cr, l.r. 8, l.v. 117, m.r. 97, m.v. 1 
Pi: long vermilion (gray) 9 X miniature red c? 

Fi:. long red 9 X long vermilion cf 
F 2 : 9 9, l.r. 116, l.v. 110 

cfc?', l.r. 2, l.v. 81, m.r. 96, m.v. 1 
Pi: miniature red 9 X long vermilion cT 
Fi: long red 9 X miniature red cf* 

Fi: 9 l.r. 45, m.r. 49 

O’cJ', l.r. 1, l.v. 27, m.r. 26, m.v. 0 

Fi long red 9 9 from above X miniature red other stock, gave- 

Fj; 9 9, l.r. 74, m.r. .52 

cf cf', l.r. 3, l.v. 66, m.r. 46, m.v. 1 

17 

Proportion oL cross-overs, 

PM. Pi: long vermilidn 9 X rudimentary red d' 

Fi: long red 9 X long vermilion d 
F 2 : 9 9, l.r. 4.51, l.v. 417 

cf’d’, l.r. 105, l.v. 316, ru.r, 33, rii.v. 4 

109 

Proportion of cross-overs, ~ 

405 

OPR. Pi : long vermilion 9 X miniature eosin cT 
Fi: long red 9 X long vermilion d 
F 2 : 9 9, l.r. 20.5, l.v. 182 

(fd, I r. 1, l.v. 109* l.e. 8, l.e.-v. 53, m.r. 49, m.v. 3, m.e, 85j m,e.-v, 0 

BOM. Pi : long red yellow 9 X rudimentary eosin gray cf 
Fi: long red gray 9 X long red yellow d 
Fa*. 9 9 , l.r.g. 530, l.r.y. 453 

cf cf, l.r.g. 1, Ir.y. 2v4, l.e.g. 1.50, l.c.y. 0, ru.r.g. 0, ru.r.y. 4, ru.e.g, 4, 
ru.e. y. 0 

BOPR. Pi : long vermilion brown 9 X miniature eosin black cf 
Fi : long red black 9 X long vemilion brown cT 
F 2 : 9 9, l.r.bl. 305, l.r.br. 113, l.v.bl. 162, lv.br. 256 

cf’cf’, l.r.bl. 0, l.r.br. 2, hv.bl. 3, l.v.br. 185, l.e.bl. 9, l.e.br. 0, Le.-v.bl, 
127, l.e. -v.br. 0, m.r.bl. 1, m.r.br. 76, m.v.bl. 1, m.v.br. 10, m.’e.bl.. 
208, m.e.br. 3, m.e.-v.bl. 0, m.e. -v.br, 0 
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SEX-UNKED FACTORS IN DROSOPHILA 
POSSIBLE OBJECTIONS TO THESE RESUT/rS 

It will -be noted that there appears to be some variation in 
coupling strength. Thus, I found (COjR to be 36.7 ; ^lorgaii and 
Cattell obtained the result 33.9; for OR I got 34.0, and for CR, 28.5. ' 
The standard error for the difference between (CO)R (all figures) 
and CR is 1.84 per cent, which means that a difference of 5.5 
per cent is probably significant (Yule Tl, p. 2G4). The observed 
difference is 6.1 per cent, showing that there is some complication 
present. Similarly, BIM gave 37.6, while OM gave 54.0 — and 
bom gave 36.7 for BM, and 36.5 for OiM. There is obviously 
some complication in these cases, but I am inclined to think that 
the disturbing factor discussed below (viability) will explain 
this. However, experiments are now under way to test the effect 
of certain external conditions on coupling strength. It will be 
seen that the whole when large numbers are obtained in differ- 
ent experiments and are averaged, a fairly consistent scheme 
results. Final judgment on this matter must, however, be witJi- 
held until the subject can be followed up by further experiments. 

Another point which should be considered in this connection 
is the effect of differences in viability. In the case of P and M, 
used above as an illustration, the rudimentary winged flies arc 
much less likely to develop than are the longs. Now if the via- 
bility of red and vermilion is different, then the longs do not give 
•a fair measure of the linkage, and the rudimentaries, being present 
in such small numbers, do not even up the matter. It is probable 
that there k no serious error due to this cause except in the case 
of rudimentary crosses, since the two sides will tend to even up, 
unless one is very much less viable than the other, and this is 
true only in the case of rudimentary. It is worth noting that 
the only serious disagreements between observation and calcu- 
lation occur in the case of rudimentary -crosses (BM, and (CO)M). 
Certain data of Morgan’s now in print, and further work already 
planned, will probably throw considerable light on the question 
^of the position and behavior of this factor M. 
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* 

. SUMMARY 

It has heeii found possible to arrange six sex-liked factors in 
Drosophila in a linear series^ using the number of cross-overs 
per 100 cases as an indfex of the distance between any two factors. 
This scheme gives consistent results, in the main. 

A source of error in predicting the strength of association be- 
tween untried factors is found in double crossing over. The 
occurrence of this phenomenon is demonstrated, and it is shown 
not to occur as often as would be expected from a purely mathe- 
matical point of view, but the conditions governing its frequency 
are as yet not worked out. 

These results are explained on the basis of . Morgan's 
application of Janssens’ chiasmatype hypothesis to associative 
inheritance. They form a new^ argument in favor of the 
chromosome view of inheritance, since they strongly indicate that 
the factors investigated are arranged in a linear series, at least 
mathematically. 

November, 1912. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

C^ilsoic in his study of the spennatogenesis of the arthropods in 
1885, passed over Notonecta with the remark, “Les phenomenes 
de la spermatogenese y sont fort simples ct presentent pen departi- 
cularites dignes d’etre mentionees” (op, cit., p. 123), adding that 
N, glauca possesses the longest and largest spermatozoa known. 
More recently, Pant el and Sinety (’06) have published a copious 
memoir on ^‘Les cellules dc la lignee male chez le Notonecta 
glauca L.,” and they, unlike Gilson, have found themselves “en 
presence dhii assez grand nombre d ’images d’un aspect nouveau, 
parfois tres inattendu ou meme deconcertant” (op, cit., p. 90). 
Further work on this genus seemed to be warranted by the very 
peculiar appearances described by these authors, as well as by 
the acknowledged slight treatment of the maturation divisions in 
favor of the stages concerning the transformation into the sper- 
matozoon. The problem was suggested to me by Prof. E. B. 
Wilson, to whom I wish to express my most sincere thanks for 
his valuable ad\Tce and criticism during the course of the investi- 
gation. This study is based on the three common American 
species, kindl}^ identified by Mr. E. P. Van Duzee as Notonecta 
undulata (Say), N. insulata (Kirby) and N. irrorata (Uhler); 
the form used by the French authors was the European species, 
N. glauca. While the American species agree with N. glauca 
in presenting many very puzzling appearances, they differ from 
it in several important respects and also differ considerably 
among themselves. The two facts of main interest are, first, 
the presence of a karyosphere pr body in which the chromatin is^. 
aggregated during the growdh stages in all three species, as was 
noted also in N.‘ glauca by Pantel and Sinety; and secondly, 
the relation of the chromosome number to the species, a brief 
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summary of which has already been published (Browne ^10). 
The present study deals onh' with the growth stages and matiira*- 
tion divisions, no attempt ha\’ing been made to treat the later 
stages which have been elaborately worked out by Pant cl and 
Sinety. 


II. MATKUL\L AND TI-CHXIQl-i: 

The material, consisting of the three species already mentioned, 
was collected during four summers at Woods Hole, Massachusetts. 
These species differ considerably from one another in size, in 
wing coloration and markings, and in othei* characters. N. 
insulata is the largest, with brown wings usually marked with 
two black bands. N. irrorata is slightly smaller, and its wings 
are black, mottled more or less wdth brown. N. uiululata, the 
most common species, is considerably smaller than the other two 
and the* wing color varies from a pure wiiite to a wiiite with one, 
two, or three black bands. In respect to germ cell production, 
there are two types. In N. undulata, all the stages of the sper~ 
matogenesis occur in the adult and even in the very young larva 
throughout the summer. In N. irrorata and N. insulata, during 
the greater part of the summer, the testis of the adult and late 
larva is filled with cells in the late growth stages, the younger 
cysts being empty except those at the very tip of the testis where 
a few spermatogonia occur. For only about a w^ek during the 
summer are division stages found in these two species; after thi.s 
the testis is filled with spermatids and spermatozoa. Pan tel and 
Sin6ty have noted the same slow evolution of the germ cells in 
N. glauca. Probably owing to this long period of growih, the 
cells of N. irrorata and N. insulata are larger than those of N. 
undulata. The great size of the cells coupled with the diagram- 
matic clearness of the spindle fibers and asters make the material 
exceptionally fine for the study of the maturation divisions. 
The French autliors find it otherwise for N. glauca, stating that 
figure chromatique est cFun type malingre, dans Ics cinescs 
maturatives du Notonecta, et peu favorable a une analyse 
detaillee des phenomenes morphologiques’’ (op. cit., p, 136). 
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The only difficulty with my material haS been the scarcity 
spermatogonial divisions and early growth stages. 

The testes are bifurcated coiled tubes lying on either side of 
the alimentary canal They were dissected out in Ringer’s 
solution and transferred at once to the fixing fluid. Flemming’s 
strong fluid, Bouin, Carnoy, Gilson and corrosive sublimate were 
used with results that are favorable in the order named. Heiden- 
hain’s haematoxylin was used almost exclusively as a stain, though 
some saffranin preparations were made. In order to demon- 
strate mitochondria, some of the testes were fixed with Benda’s 
modification of Flemming’s fluid, and these were subsequently 
treated with his mitochondrial stain of sulphuralizarinate of 
sodium and crystal violet, used according to his original method. 
The .results of the fixed preparations have been controlled by 
observations of the living cells both with and without intra-vitam 
stains. By dragging the testis over a slide and mounting in a 
drop ’of Ringer’s solution, very good results were obtained. 
The mitochondria and karyosphere may at once very clearly be 
seen; and after half an hour or so, the chromosomes in division 
stages come out very clearly. This is probably due to the fact 
that some change has taken place in the chromosomes, and it 
liiay be that they are not visible in the living state. Such would 
seem to be the case from the fact that constant observation of 
•anaphase spindles failed to reveal any progression of the chromo- 
somes toward tlie poles. In some cases it was possible to count 
the chromosomes in these preparations. 

TTI. CHUOMOSOMES 
.1 . Ohservaiions 

As pointed out in my preliminary paper (’10), the study of 
the chromosomes in Notoiiecta has proved of much interest from 
the fact that the change in number from species to species can 
here be attributed to the relations of a particular chromosome.. 
Briefly the results are as follows. In all three species there is 
present an unequal A^F-pair of chromosomes which divide sepa- 
rately in the first spermatocyte division but are united in the 
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second; thus .making the total number of separate chromatin 
elements one greater in the first than in the second division. In 
N. undulata, there are 14 chromosomes in the first division, 13 in 
the second; including two small chromosomes. In N. irrorata, 
there are 13 in the first and 12 in the second, including onh’ one 
small one. In N. insulata there are either 14 or 13 in the first, and 
12 in the second; when there are 14 in the first, there arc two small 
ones, when 13 there is only one free small one, but the other small 
one can often be detected attached to the largest chromosome. 
This species thus appears to be intermediate in •respect to the 
chromosomes between N. undulata with a larger number, and N. 
irrorata with a smaller number. 

1. Notonecta undulata. In N. undulata, the typical, and I 
am inclined to believe, the invariable, arrangement in the first 
spermatocyte division is a ring of 12 surrounding two very small 
chromosomes. This is shown in polar view in (Igures 1 and 2, 
and in side view of a spindle from two adjoining sections in figure 
3 A, B. Tory frequently side \’iews present the ajipeni’anco 
shown in figure 4 B, the two pairs of small chromosomes lying in 
a straight line, as though on the same spindle fliDer (A, B, C are 
serial sections of the same spindle). This is probably due to 
the fact that they lie very close together and tlie smaller of the 
two pairs usually precedes the other in division. In the periph- 
eral ring can be distinguished one chromosome larger than the 
rest, one very small one slightly larger than the central ones, 
and ten of intermediate and inter grading sizes. 

In the second spermatocyte division, side \uews clearly show 
the presence of an unequal A^T-pair (fig. 5 B). Since these chro- 
mosomes have divided separately in the first division, as is the 
case in many other Heteroptera, there should be one chromosome 
less in the equatorial plate of the second division. That there 
are 13 chromosomes in this division is sliown in side view in 
figure 5 A, B, C (from the same .spindle), and in polar view in 
figures 6 and 7. (In the latter figure the X-chromosome is seen 
at a lower focus). In this division, X and Y always take up their 
position in the center of the spindle, as they do in other Hemip- 
tera. A rather interesting phenomenon occurs in Notonecta 
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witli regard to the XF-pair, The two componeuts frequently 
fail to conjugate, and lie in the second metaphase side by side, on 
separate spindle fibers (figs. 8, 9). A little later stage is shown in 
figure 10 A, where the small component is evidently going to one 
pole, the large one to the other; these arc frequently connected 
at this time by an oblique fiber (fig. 11). The size relations of the 
chromosomes are (nident from an inspection of figures 5, 6, 7, 9, 
10. The twMi smallest chromosomes which were in the center in 
the first di\’isioi\ are now in the peripheral ring. The third small 
one of tlie first -division was apparently the 1 "-chromosome. The 
largest ehromosonK^ is again evident in the peripheral ring. The 
X-chromosome is one of the larger chromosomes, probably the 
third largest. The size relations come out very clearly in figure 
12 yl, wdiich are sister anaphase groups from the same spindle. 
It is apparent from these groups that X is present in one of the 
resulting cells, Y in the other, and since these cells develop directly 
into the s])c]‘matids and thence into spermatozoa, the latter must 
be of tw'o t yi}es in respect to tlic chromosome content. 

In the spermatogonial groups, there arc 26 chromosomes 
(figs. 18, 14), among 'which a largest and a smallest pair can easily 
be recognized. There are two pairs of very small ones, evidently 
cori’espruiding to the t\vo sjnall bivalents in the center of the spin- 
dle in the first s])erinatocyte di\dsion. There are two very large 
chromosomes corresponding to the one large one in the haploid 
groups. Tlion there is a pair sliglitly smaller than these and an- 
other odd large one. This is evidently the X-chromosome, and 
Y is distinguishable as the fifth small chromosome which clearly 
has no mate of its o'wii size. 

2. Noto7iec!a irroraia. In N. irrorata, the typical arrangement 
is a ring of 12 chromosomes surrounding one small one (figs. 
15, 10). The second small chromosome which occurred inside the 
ring in X. undiilata is liere lacking. Serial sections of a spindle 
in side vieAv .showing the total number and the typical arrange- 
ment, are represented in figure 17 A, /?, C. A few cases have bee^^ 
observed where the cornponeiits of the central pair apparently 
fail to conjugate and lie on separate fibers in the metaphase; 
these are distinctly univalent in contrast to the other bivalents 
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(fig. 18). Their behavior resembles that of the componeuts of 
the XT-pair in the second division, which may or may not con- 
jugate before going to tlie poles ; and it is also analogous to tliat 
of the «i-chromosomGS of the Coreidae which cimjugate very late 
and do not fuse. As in N. undulata, one chromosome in (he 
peripheral ring is larger than the others, and it is here in some 
cases longitudinally split (fig. lb). There are in this species two 
small chromosomes in the peripheral ring. 

In the second division, the presence of ati unequal AA'-pair 
in the center of the spindle is evident from side \’iews (fig, 19 /i). 
Serial sections of a spindle in side view (fig. 19 .1, B, ("), and 
polar views (fig. 20), show that there ai'e 12 chromosomes, in 
contrast to the 13 of N. undulata. Here too, the comj)ononts 
of the XF-pair may fail to conjugate before the second division, 
and lie on separate s]?indle fibers in the (‘enter of the spindle 
(figs. 21 B, 22). Tt is evident that A" and Y are l{^ss miequnl in 
size than in N. undulata, A" being comparatively smaller and F 
larger. The largest chromosome is distinguishable among th(' 
others, and also the three small ones of the firs(. division (the one 
in the center and the two periplieral ones), iiio fact that the 
result of this division will be two kinds of cells (ultimately sper- 
matozoa) differing in chromatin content in respect to one chro- 
mosome is apparent from sister aiiapliase groups (fig. 23 A , B). 

Only one clear spermatogonia] group has been found (fig. 24) ; 
the number here is 24, in eluding three paiivs of small chromosomes, 
corresponding to the three small ones of the spermatovwte 
divisions; the largest pair eorresi)onding to the larger one of tlie 
haploid groups; two other large pairs, and one odd large one. 
This is doubtleSvS the A"-chromosome; the F-chromosomc is indis- 
tinguishable, but must be one of the smaller intermediate on('.s. 

3, Notonecta insulaia, N. iusulata has proved an extremely 
interesting species from the fact that two distinct types of chro- 
mosome groups occur jn the first division, in approximately equal 
numbers and side by side in the same cyst. One type has 14 
chromosomes including two small ones in the center, like X. undu- 
iata (figs. 25, 26) ; the other type has 13 chromosomes, including 
only one small one in the center, like N. irrorata (figs. 27, 28). 
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The discrepancy in number was very perplexing until consecu- 
tive, sections of complete spindles were examined as they appeared 
in side view. It was then discovered that in many cases the dis- 
crepancy is accounted for by the fact that the second small chromo- 
some which appears in the center in the 14 - 11 ! pe is frequently found 
attached to the laryest chro7?iosome in the 1 3-type, In figures 29- 
31 A, B, C arc shown serial sections of three spindles which have 
only one small chromosome in the center, the other small one being 
attached to the large chromosome forming the compound chro- 
mosome Ma (macroehromosome -h small autosome). Polar views 
of the compound chromosome are rather difficult to obtain owing 
to the small size of the smaller component. Such a view, from a 
spindle cut somewhat obliquely, is given in figure 32 where both 
components show very clearly. In figures 33, 34 T, C, are 
shown spindles of the other type, where both small chromosome 
pairs are in the center and the large chromosome is not compound. 
In over thirty cases where the chromosomes have been counted 
in consecutive sections in side view^, the apparent 13-type has 
been found to be due to the attachment of the second small chro- 
mosome to the large chromosome. It is always this particular 
chromosome, the laryest one, with which the little one is associated. 
In many cases, however, when only one small chromosome appears 
in the center, the compound character of the large one cannot be 
detected, the two components having probably fused beyond rec- 
ognition. When there are two small ones in the center, there are 
14 chromosomes, and the large chromosome is never compound. 

Besides the twm small chromosomes at the center of the spindle 
(or one in the. center and the other attached to M) it is clear from 
an inspection of the figures that there is always another smi\ll 
chromosome in the peripheral ring. Attention may also be called 
to the fact that the largest chromosome is usually longitudinally 
split, as it is occasionally in N. irrorata (figs. 25-28, 32). 

In the second division, the number of chromosomes is alw^ays 
12, so far as I have observed (figs. 35-37). As in the other two 
species, an unequal XF-pair is here present in the center of the 
spindle (fig. 37 A), and the components are frequently found 
side by side, having apparently failed to conjugate (figs. 38, 39). 
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They are more nearly equal in size than in N, undulata, in this 
respect resembling those of N. irrorata. Tlie invariable number 
12 is’ accounted for on the assumption that the second small 
chromosome which in the first division is sometimes separate and 
sometimes associated with the large one, has fused with it in all 
cases before t)ie second division. Additional evidence is given 
by the fact that in most cases two of the chromosomes are con- 
siderably smaller than the others, one of these corresponding to 
the small central one, and the other to the small peripheral one 
of the first division (figs. 35-30). The large chromosome, how- 
ever, presents an unexpected appearance. It gives no evidence 
whatever of its real composition of two very unequal parts, but 
it appears in the metaphase as a large quadripartite chromosome, 
as though each part into which it divides were composed of 
two equal parts (p. 89). The longitudinal split winch was very 
noticeable in the first division in polar view marks the division 
plane of the second division. In figure 40 A, B are shown two 
sister plates of an anaphase; the groups are identical except for 
the middle chromosome, and it is evident that on this account 
two kinds of cells are produced which give two kinds of sper- 
matozoa. 

Unfortunately no spermatogonial groups have been found of 
which a satisfactory count could be made. The expectation 
would be either 26 single chromosomes, or 24 including two 
compound ones. 

4-, Notonecta glauca {Fanlel and Sinety), According to the 
account of Pantel and Sinety (^06), there are in N. glauca some- 
times 12, sometimes 13 chromosomes in the first division. .They 
state that they are unable to account for this difference, but they 
also say, ‘“elle (la couronne equatoriale) comprend un anneau 
peripherique, plus une ou deux unites situ6es au centre” (op. cit., 
p. 139), No figures of polar views are given but it seems probable 
from the statement that the discrepancy is here due to the pres- 
tnee or absence of a second small chromosome in the center, as 
in the case of N. insulata. They do not state in the text the 
number present in the second division, but figure 12 chromosomes. 
The writers mention no unequal XF-pair in the second division. 
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If this pair is absent, N. glauca differs radically from the other 
three species, and it may be that this discrepancy is analogous to 
that found in Metapodius (Wilson '09 a) where in different indi- 
viduals of the same species a F-chromosome may be present or 
absent; or in the mosquitoes, where there is a typical unequal 
XF-pair in Anopheles punctipennis, while in two other genera, 
Culex and Theobaldia, the differential chromosomes are absent 
(Stevens 'll). It is possible that the A" and F chromosomes are 
present in N. glauca, but arc of practically equal size as in Onco- 
peltusand Nezara hilaris (Wilson 'll), and have been overlooked. 
Pantel and Sinety call attention to the presence of an extra large 
chromosome, which they call the ^chromosome exceptlonelle/ 
suggesting that it may be an accessory chromosome, but they are 
coinunced that it participates in both di\usions. This body seems 
quite similar in appearance and behavior to the large chromosome 
described in X. insulata. It is iinlorlunate that N. glauca cannot 
be brought into line with the three American species in regard to 
cliromosoiiK? number, but the accouiLt of Pant el and Sinety is 
inadequate to permit the attempt. 

B, Disaission 

L The relation of chromosome number to species. It is doubtful 
whether every chromosome in the three species can be homolo- 
gized individually, for the size relations are different in some 
respects. By comparing the sperm atogunial groups of N. undu- 
lata and N. irrorata (figs. 13, 14, 24) it is evident that there are 
5 large chromosomes in the former, and 7 large ones in the latter; 
and the XF-chromosomes are of different relative size in the three 
species. On the other hand, one largest chromosome can be 
traced throughout the history of all three species; likewise the 
smallest chromosome, not only by its size but especially by its 
position in the first spermatocyte di\ision. We ma}^ also homolo- 
gizc the second small chromosome which is present in the firs6 
division of N, undulata, in the center of the group, with the one 
of similar size which is sometimes present in X. insulata in the 
same position. And since the steps in the process of fusion 
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can actually be observed in N. insulata, it seems rejisonable to 
attribute its absence in N. irrorata to its peniianont association 
with the largest chromosome. Representing the large ohromo- 
soine, or macrochromosome by M, the two small autosomes l)y 
a, the unequal chromosomes by X, 1^, and the larger autosomes by 
A, we may schematize the results as follows:^ 


PHODl'CTS OF THE FJRST SPEJiMATOCVTE PiiODUC’l'S OK THE SEKOVO S('i:»\rATt>t’VrE 
DIVISION' lUVlSlOX 


X. undulata. . . 

.. ,M + 9A + X + Y + a + . A.i 

[M A !)A -f X f ;l -t a 
-j and 

O:'.) 9 


cither 

1 M + OA V i a 1 a 

fM;v + OA -J- X a 

vid) O' 

A'O 9 

X. insulata . . . 

, , h or 

-j and 



;Ma + 0A+X^V + a (KP 

1 Ma + t)A -f V -A a 

U-h V 

N. irrorata.. 

M, + 91 + x + Y + .. ,1:!i 

[Ma h t>A d X ‘ a 
<1 ami 

(I-i) 9 



; Ma + OA + Y + a 

(l-b o" 


The scheme shows the intermediate condition of X. ins\ilata 
between X^. undulata with a larger number of cliromosomes and 
X. irrorata with a smaller number. The large and small 
chromosomes in X. undulata are always separate, in X. insulata 
sometimes separate and sometimes associated, and in X. irror- 
ata are presumably always associated. This may n^piesent a 
progressive (or regressi\^e) series, or the three forms may I’cpi-c'sent 
different modifications of a single original type. 

The somatic characters do jiot afford decisive evidence concern- 
ing these three possibilities, although the wing color fits in with 
the view that X. insulata is an inteiinediate s])ecies. By sub- 
stituting brown pigment for the white of X''. undulata, the wing 
coloring and pattern of X’^. insulata is obtained; f mi her, by sulw 
stituting for this brown pigment, black, but leading some of the 
brown as mottling, the wing pattern of XX irrorata is obtaineJ. 
X)n the other hand, X. irrorata is intermediate in siz(' between the 
other two, and X". undulata is intermediate in respect to the distance 


^ This scheme is hienlical with that published in my preliminary pajKU (’Kl; 
except that X, Y have been substituted for I, i. 
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between the eye.s. It may be that the wing color is directly cor- 
related with the fusion and separation of the two chromosomes, 
and that the other somatic differences are connected with other 
chromosomes, which, as I have stated, differ in size in the differ- 
ent species. 

In the Acrididae, AleClung (’05) has found that a particular 
genus, Hesperotettix, is distinguished from others of the family 
by a special arrangement of the chromosomes, by which the acces- 
sory is always associated with another chromosome forming a 
multiple element. He concludes that this arrangement ‘4s 
genetically connected with the subsequently appearing char- 
acters" (op. cit. p. 326). This correlation of a multiple chromo- 
some element and a generic difference in the Acrididae is directly 
comparable to the correlation of a multiple chromosome element 
and a specific difference in Xotonecta. 

The correlation of a definite number of chromosomes with a 
particular species is a \vell established fact throughout the animal 
and plant kingdoms, and is admitted by practically all cytologists, 
with only a few exceptions. In several cases, however, it has 
been shown that the number is constant for the individual, but 
differs for different individuals. This is sometimes due to the 
presence of ‘supernumerary’ chromosomes*, as in Aletapodius, 
Banasa calva, Diabrotica and Ceuthophilus (Wilson ’09 a, Stevens 
T2a, b), and sometimes to the fact that two types of chromo- 
some groups occur within the species, one with twice the number 
of the other, as in the well known cases of Ascaris megaloccphala, 
Echinus inicrotuberciilatus and Helix pomatia, and as in Artemia 
salina, as recently pointed out by Artom (Tl). Cyclops viridis 
is apparently a species in which different numbers occur in differ- 
ent varieties (Chambers T2). With these and possibly a few 
other exceptions, the number of chromosomes is a specific char- 
acteristic, although occasional fluctuations may occur. 

Further, there are many cases where closely related species 
have the same number of chromosomes. For example, five spe^^ 
cies of Euschistus have the same number (Montgomery, Wilson) ; 
four species of Sagitta (Stevens TO), and three species of Ceresa 
(Boring ’07). In other cases, related species differ only slightly 
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in number. For example, three species of Podisiis have the 
diploid number of 16, two species 14 (^Montgomery, Wilson). 
In this category belong the three species of Xotonecta. But 
much wider differences in related species may ooo\ir, as for exam- 
ple, in two closely similar species of Banasa, of which B. dimidi ata 
has 16 clirornosomes, B. calva has 26 (Wilson ’09 b). So in 
Thyanta, in which a distinction between two species has just 
recently been rediscovered by Barber, two types of chromosome 
groups occur, 27-28 in T. calceata, and 10 in T. custator. Among 
the phylloxerans, there is considerable variation; four species 
have 6 chromosomes in the diploid groups, one species has 8, one 
12, and one 22 (Morgan ’09). Similarly in the aphids, the hap- 
loid number ranges from 3 in the willow aphid to 16 in the maple 
aphid (Stevens ’06), Likewise Braun (’09) found in fifteen spe- 
cies of Cyclops a wide range of number, from 6 to 22, although 
several species have the same number. In the Oenotheras, 
mutants have been found with 14, 15, 21 and 28 chromosomes 
(Lutz ’12). 

When we come to groups less closely related than species, 
marked differences in the chromosome number frequently occur. 
In the family Jassidae, the diploid number varies from 15 to 23 
in different genera; in the Cercopidae, from 15 to 27; in the Mem- 
bracidae, from 17 to 21 (Boring ’07), In ten genera of the Chryso- 
melidae, there is a range from 16 to 36 (Stevens) ; in the (^oreidao, 
from 13 to 27 (Alontgomery, Wilson). These are a few of the 
many cases of divergence within a family. There are on the other 
hand, a few cases where a constancy obtains throughout as wide 
a group as a family, as for example, in ten genera of the orthop- 
teran family, Acrididae (McClung ’05, et ah), and in four genera 
of the opisthobranch mollusks. The constancy in number goes 
still turner in some of the Amphibia, where all the urodeles, so 
far as examined, apparently have 24 chromosomes in the diploid 
groups. 

It is therefore evident that while in some cases the chromosome 
number is the same for members of rather a large group, it is not 
necessarily the same for even very closely related forms. It is 
true in general, however, that closely related forms have the same 
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or very nearly the same number of chromosomes. This fact has 
led Montgomery and .McCluiig to the ^new that the number and 
arrangement of chromosomes should be considered as an important 
character in taxonomy. More recently; McClung (^08) has 
expressed this view forcibly in his paper on ^X'ytology and Tax- 
onomy.^' It is of interest in this connection to find that in the 
Oenotheras, according to Lutz (T2), all indi^dduals having a given 
type of \ egetati\'e character liave the same number of somatic 
chromosomes, irrespective of the origin of these individuals, 
whether hybrid or mutant. 

Til at one method Vjy which a change in the chromosome num- 
ber has taken ])lace is by the fusion or separation of particular 
chromosomes seems highly probable from the evidence given by 
Xotonecta, where we have all the stages in the process in the 
three species. Sucli a jirocess may also be indicated by the d- 
chrornosome in >iezara (Wilson ’ll). A somewhat similar idea 
was i)ut forth by Montgomery ('01) before the relation of the 
AMLroniosonie with sex had been established, to explain the 
occurrence of an odd number of chromosomes in the spermato- 
gonia! groups of some of the Hemiptera; the odd number represent- 
ing, he belie\T.d, a transition stage between two even numbers. 
A change in number by a jn'oeess of fusion has been advocated 
by ArcLluug ('05) in regard to tlie multiple chromosomes in the 
Ortho])tera. A change in number by a process of splitting has 
been advocated by Payne (’09) in the case of the multiple X-ele- 
ment in the redindoids, and this may likewise apply to that 
of many other forms, such as Phylloxera, Syromastes or Ascaris 
lumbricoides, as has been indicated by Wilson ('ll). A second 
probal)le method of change is by a process of progressive reduc- 
tion and final disappearance of particular chromosomes, as was 
originally suggested by Paulmier ('99) in the case of the small 
w-chromosomes of the Coreidae, and later by Wilson in the case 
of the }^-chroraosome. 

These two methods will account for gradual and slight changes, 
ill the cliromosome number. Such wide variations as occur in 
closely related species, e.g., in Bauasa, Thyanta, and the phyl- 
loxcrans, must bo accounted for in some other \vay. Wilson (Tl) 
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suggests that some sudden mutation lias taken place, inx'olving a 
new segregation of the nuclear material, and causing a change 
in number and size relations of the chromosomes, but not in their 
essential quality. 

A fourth method by which either a slight or a radical change in 
the chromosome number might take place is In' an abnorinality 
occurring in mitosis, as has been suggested by seva^ral authors, 
either by an unequal distribution of the chromosomes to 
daughter cells, or by an arrest of cell division after a di\'ision of 
the chromosomes. The former abnormality has actually been 
observed in the case of Metapodius (Wilson ’09 a), and the Oeno- 
theras (Gates ’08, et ah). The jiossibility of the oceurrenec of 
the second abnormality is shown by tlie experiments of Gerassi- 
mow (’01) on Spirogyra, of Ncmcc (’04) on Pisum and of Bo\'eri 
(’05) on sea-urchin eggs, in which a monaster was produced 
instead of an amphiaster, tlie chromosomes dividing but iiot the 
nucleus, and the double number of chromosomes remaining in 
subsequent divisions. To this cause has been attributed the 
occurrence of triploid and tetraploid mutants in Oenothera (Gates 
’09, Lutz ’12), and it seems [probable tlnd many of tlu' cases of a 
double number of chromosomes occurriiig in closely related forms 
of some animals (e.g., Ascaris inegaiocopluila), and many plants 
have been brought about in this way. 

2, Temporary association and separaiion of chromosomes. Tlie 
condition of temporary association and sejoaration of particular 
chromosomes which occurs in N. insulata is of especial interest 
in comparison with other forms. In the first place, tliere are 
cases where the union and separation concerns the sex-chromo- 
somes only. In these cases the A"-element may consist of two or 
more components — in Aciiolla (Payne ’09) and Ascaris himl)ri- 
coides (Edwards ’10) as many as five—that appear as separate 
chromosomes in the diploid nuclei but become associated in the 
spermatoejde divisions and beha^'e as a single accessory. 

In a second category may be placed those, foriiis where there is 
a temporary or permanent association of the sex chromosomes 
with other chromosomes. Sinety (’01) was the frst to desvribi? 
a case of this sort in the phasmids ^Menexenus and Leptynia. 
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Here the accessory becomes attached to another chromosome in 
th first division, and goes over with it to one pole. McClung 
(^05) describes a similar relation for the acridian Hesperotettix 
and the locustid Anabrus. In Hesperotettix he found that it 
is always the largest chromosome with which the accessory is 
associated. In Alermeria, another acridian, a similar multiple 
clement becomes further associated with another tetrad, and in 
division this complex acts as a single bivalent, with the anoma- 
lous result that entire tetrads pass to one pole. More recently. 
Boring (’09), Boveri (’09) and Edwards (’10) have found in the 
case of Ascaris megalocephala that, the accessory may be free or 
may be indistinguishably united with another chromosome. 
Stevens (’ll) similarly finds in one of the mosquitoes a close 
union of X and Y with a pair of autosomes in the spermatocyte 
divisions, while in the spermatogonia they may or may not be 
closely united with them. 

In a third category \ve may place the form N. insulata where 
there is a temporary association and separation of two ordinary 
chromosomes (autosomes). l''hat this association has some sig- 
tiificance can scarcely be doubted when we consider that it is 
always two particular chromosomes that are united. If the 
union of the two chromosomes is the primitive condition, then the 
secondary separation might mean that certain characters are 
being segregated from other characters. If the separation 
is primary, the fusion of the chromosomes might mean that a 
certain series of characters which were entirely independent of 
another series have become linked with them. It is possible that 
just as the association of a sex-chromosome and an autosome may 
serve as a morphological basis for sex-linked inheritance as pointed 
out by Wilson (’ll), the association of two autosomes may give 
the morphological basis for the cases of coupling that have 
recently been made known in experimental work. For example, 
Bateson and Punnet t (’ll) find that in the sweet pea, blue color 
and long pollen are usually combined, red color and round pollen, 
etc.; and in Primula, according to Gregory (’ll), magenta color 
is coupled with short style. In Drosophila also, a linkage of 
a color and a wing factor has been found by Morgan and Lynch 
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(’12). ‘ In order that the linkage may take place, liowever, in 
N. insula ta, we must assume that a particular elu-omosome of 
one pair always associates with a particular one of the other ]>air 
and never with its mate. Wlien these two chromosomes are 
permanently associated^ as ig probably the case in N. irrorata, one 
chromosome might serve as the basis of the linked characters. 

3. The XY-pair. The observations oivNotonecta add nothing 
new to the main facts in regard to the A"F-chromosomes. The 
difference in size between the two components is iinicli more 
marked in N. undulata than in the other two species; similar differ- 
ences between related species Jiave been found in Nezara, Euchis- 
tus and other Hemiptera. The only departure from tlu^ usual 
behavior of the XF-pair is in the failure of the two coinponents to 
conjugate. Usually in the Hemiptera the components come to- 
gether in the prophase of the second division, in contra.st to all tlm 
other chromosomes which have paired before the first di\asion. 
In Notonecta, however, in all tliree species this pairing fre(iuently 
does not take place, and the two components of the XF-pair lie 
side by side in the metaphase of the second division and pass to 
opposite poles. A similar condition has been seen by Mont- 
gomery (TO) in Euchistus, but here it is apparently very excep- 
tional for he found it only in one case out of 672. As to the time 
of conjugation of chromosome pairs, there is a graded series. The 
autosoraes conjugate in the general synaptic period; the m-chro- 
mosomes undergo a late synapsis in the prophases of the first 
division; the XF-chromosomes in most Hemiptera do not finally 
conjugate till the end of the first division; the XF-chromosomes 
of Notonecta frequently do not ever form a definitive dyad. It 
is of interest, from the point of view of the mechanics of division, 
to find that a linear arrangement of the components of a chromo- 
some pair is not necessary for their distribution to the opposite 
poles of the spindle. 
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IV. KARYOSPHERE2 
A. Notonecta himlata 

1. Formation of karyosphere. The growth stages of the pri- 
mary spermatocyte are probably separated by a considerable 
interval from the last spermatogonial telophase. In the earliest 
spermatocytes observed (fig. 41), the chromatin is massed in a 
single large body, the karyosphere, and thin strands of linin are 
scattered through the nucleus. The first change to take place is 
the accuniulation of chromatin on the linin threads (fig. 42). 
Although the .source of this chromatin cannot be definitely ascer- 
tained, it seems most likely, from a study of many of these nuclei, 
that it comes from the karyosphere following the course of the 
linin strands and tending to aggregate at particular points. The 
threads from the karyosphere are more or less twisted, and show 
a distinct radial arrangement. tendency of the chromatin 

to aggregate in clumps becomes more juarked until the nucleus 
is filled with small chromatin masses connected with each other 
anti with the karyosphere by thin deeply staining strands (fig. 
43). During this pI■o(a^ss the chromatin masses are frequently 
approximated in pairs (figs. 42, 43). This fact suggests that the 
masses represent cljromosomes which are conjugating. Although 
the evidence is not conclusive that synapsis takes place at this 
time, the whole proces.s of the formation of these chromatin masses 
seems unintelligible otherwise. The number of the chromatin 
masses \airies considerably in nuclei of the same cyst; the maxi- 
mum number is however greater than the reduced number of 
chromosomes, although probably not as large as the somatic 
number. This is easily accounted for on the assumption that the 
pairing of difi’erent bodies takes place at different times, as seems 

“ The t-erin 'karyosphere’ is used in this paper in the sense in whieh Blackman 
(’03) finst used it to denote a structure cnnsiKting of chromatin and other sub- 
stances, such as iinin and kai yolymph. It is thus a broader term than karyosome 
or net-knot or chrumosome-nucleolus which is usually applied to a mass of pure 
chromatin, ‘Karyosphere’ is practically identical witli Caiuioy’s ‘nucleole-noyau,’ 
or miniature nucleus; it is however difficult to determine the presence of a mem- 
brane as is required by his delinition. Although it is impossible to tell at all 
stages whether accessory material is present with the chromatin, the term karyo- 
sphere will be used throughout the discussion. 
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to be the case. This process in N. insulata is somewhat similar 
to that described by Arnold (’08) in Hydrophilus, atul by Davis 
(’08) in some of the Ortlioptera. Tiie masses are perhaps 
comparable with those described iu many plant cells as 
^ prochromosonies.'^ 

After the stage of the scattered chromatin masses in N. insnlata, 
a process of absorption sets in. The masses gradually decrease 
in size and the connecting strands become tliicker, es])eeially 
in the region of the karyOvSphere (fig. 44). By an absorption of 
all the chromatin masses, a spireme of approximately uniform 
thickness is formed which is irregularly eoiled about in th(' nuclear 
cavity (fig. 45). The spireme is not formed here l)y an uuraveh 
ing process as described by Janssens, Da^'is and others, but 
by a uniform distribution of the chroiuatiii material along the 
connecting strands. .V somewhat similar formation of the lepto- 
tene spireme has been described by (lerard (’09) i]i St(aio})othriis. 

The spireme now becomes arranged in looj^s which arc more or 
less oriented toward the karyosphere ami o'! ay connect with it 
at their apices (fig. 46). The karyosphere seems to act as a center 
of activity like the chromoplast of Eison and Janssens. Tjatc]* 
the loops take up a position on the nuclear wall, rc(*e(ling from the 
karyosphere which remains in the interior (fig. 47). The loops 
then become somewhat irregular, eoiled and thicker; their stain- 
ing capacity gradually diminishes until in faiiitU^ stained ]>repara- 
tions onl}" the karyosphere and a few scattered riannants tlie 
loops take the chromatin stain (figs. 48 50). This change can 
be readily appreciated by comparing these three figures, which 
are from the same slide. The nuclear cavity is, liowan'er, lilled 
with a flocculent reticulum, which is Cjuite faint in liglitly stained 
preparations, but is \'ery noticeable and takes a deep chromatin 
stain in preparations that are less extracted. 

The foregoing facts in Notbnecta are extremely perplexing. 
Since the spireme is formed from the scattered masses, it must 
apparently at one time contain the essential elements of the chro- 
mosomes. A transfer of these dements into the karyosphere 

® These are evidently similar to the ‘massive bodies,’ recently described in 
other insects by Wilson (’12), as occurring in Stage b. 
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may be afforded in two ways; by a flow along the whole length of 
the spireme and (for a brief period) by the conne<Etion of the curves 
.of the loops with the karyosphere. After the loops become dis- 
connected and oriented, they give somewhat the appearance 
of the ^bouquet/ though this is never so regular or clearly marked 
as in Batrachoseps, Tomopteris, etc. The polarized loops of 
the bouquet stage are in other forms the forerunners of the chro- 
mosomes. This may also be the case in Notonecta, but if this 
be so, the conclusion seems unavoidable that the fundamental 
material must subsequently return to the karyosphere, for, as will 
be shown, the chromosomes later arise directly from tlie latter. 
It is possible that this material flows back into the karyosphere 
along the faintly staining threads that can usually be traced from 
the loops; but it seems more probable that after the loops are 
disconnected, their substance does not enter the karyosphere. 
This conclusion is based on the fact that the loops withdraw from 
the karyosphere, and that some of the more remote threads keep 
the chromatin stain after the ones near the karyosphere have lost 
it. If tins be so, considerable ground is given for the view that 
there are here two kinds of chromatin, corresponding with those 
designated by Lubosch (^02) as trophochromatin and idiochro- 
niatin. The chromatin, which is later to form the chromosomes 
is -transferred to the karyosphere in one or both of the two ways 
suggested, while the rest of the chromatin becomes disconnected 
from the karyosphere and is represented by the flaky reticulum 
in the nuclear cavity.^ In the case of N. glauca, Pantel and 
Sinety have likewise concluded that the material in their 'monih- 
form cords’ becomes achromatic and is spread through the nuclear 
cavity, taking no part in the chromosome formation. This mar 
terial has no doubt a metabolic function during the enormous 
growth of the spermatocyte. From a comparison of figures 51 and 
58 drawn to the same scale, it is 'evident that the surface of an 
equatorial plane of the full grown spermatocyte nucleus is approx- 
imately five times that of the youngest one, which means that its 

* The paper of Vejdovsky (’12), containing very interesting observations, bear- 
ing on this and other subjects here treated, unfortunately came to my notice too 
late for his results to be incorporated in this article. 
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volume is nearly twelve times as great. About half of the inoi’ease 
in size takes place before the disappearance of the spireme, the 
other half after the karyosphere is fully formed (jigs. 51, 52, 53). 
The growth of the spermatocyte in Notonecta is so gn-it as to 
be comparable with that of an oocyte (as was noted also by Pant el 
and Sinety), and it must invol\'e a similar metabolie activity. 
It is well known that in the eggs of many forms, some of the chro- 
matin is eliminated dui’ing the growth or maturation divisions; 
this is probably correlated with the metabolism of the cell. Tiie 
diniinution of the chromatin by a easting off of tlie emls of the 
chromosomes in Ascaris megalocephala and A. lumbricoides is 
probably of a similar nature. The ring in Dytiscus ((bardina 
'01) which during four divisions passes to only one of the resulting 
cells, i.e., the oocyte, has likewise been interpreted by Boveri 
('04) and Goldschmidt (’04) as representing chromatin that is 
concerned in the nutrition of the cell. For a campr(jicnsi\'e 
adcount maintaining the existence of two kinds of chromatin, 
basichromatin and oxychroinatin, see fttauffaclicr (’10). 

2. Description of karyosphere. The ai)j)earanee of th(' karyo- 
sphere varies considerably v'itli the stage of growth, with (liFf(a- 
ent fixing fluids and stains and with the amount of extraction. In 
many preparations, especially those stained deeply with haema- 
toxylin, no structure is evident; it is merely a round or approxF 
matcly round mass of vesicular appearance (fig. 54 A ). In other 
preparations an irregular contour and difference in staining (‘aj:)a(s 
ity in different regions gives it a spongy aiopearaiu'c (figs. 54 /i, 
55). In haematoxylin preparations well extracted and iji saf- 
franin preparations the structure is cpiite definite. The karyo- 
sphere consists apparently of dense, compact bodies of ^alryi^g 
size embedded in a less dense matrix (figs. 53 A, 54 (\ D], llie for- 
mer being probably the chromatin proper. tVhen crowdcal tlicse 
bodies give somewhat the appearance of a continuous spireme 
closely convoluted (fig. 53 A). In the younger stag('s, the karyo- 
. sphere tends to havci a vesicular appearance, and later the spongy 
or granular structure is more evident. In the living material, 
the differentiation of two sorts of material in the karyosphere is 
• perfectly e\udent, the denser substance taking the form of com- 
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pact masses, either isolated or continuous, embedded in a less 
dense substance (fig. 56). In this condition* the karyosphere 
persists during the whole growth period. 

S. Dissolution of karyosphere. Just prior to the formation of 
the aster, the karyosphere tends to assume a more definite out- 
line appearing in lightly stained preparations as a more or less 
spherical body in which darkly staining bodies are embedded. 
Figure 57 is from the same slide as figure 58, the former being an 
earlier stage. After the formation of the aster, the chromatin 
masses leave the karyosphere. as compact bodies, either irregular 
in shape or threadlike (figs. 59- 61). It is perfectly evident *that 
the karyosphere is Ijreaking up into its two constituents; the 
darkly staining chromatin bodies are passing out of the karyo- 
sphere, leaving the less dense, paler material which becomes 
rounded and now appears as a typical plasmasome. As the 
masses leave the plasmasome, they quickly proceed to the 
periphery of the nucleus where they take on the form of double 
threads, as will be described later. In figure 60 the plasmasome 
is .entirely free of chromatin, staining a pale gray; some of the 
chromosomes are seen along the nuclear margin. The mass of 
chromatin that has just left the plasmasohie, is the large chromo- 
some, J/, which has been mentioned previously as one element of 
the compound chromosome typical for this species. The plasr 
masome lias usually one or several small vacuoles in the interior. 
The body gradually decreases in size and disappears in the late 
prophase. 

B, Notoneda undulata 

/. Formation of karyosphere. In the earliest spermatocyte, 
a small karyosphere is present, and the rest of the nuclear cavity 
is filled \vith a reticulum of linin (fig. 62). The reticulum in- 
creases slightly in staining capacity and takes on the appearance 
of a veiy thin spireme, often twisted in spirals; a leader is usually 
to be seen running from the karyosphere (fig. 63). This is 
undoubtedly the leptotene stage. The spireme becomes more 
heavily staining and tends to Contract to one side of the 
nucleus;, the threads are still very thin, and in some cases appear 
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to run parallel in pairs (fig. 64). This is probably a synizesis 
stage and it is likely that a conjugation of tlie parallel threads 
takes place, although this cannot be conclusively demonstrated. 
In the next stage, the spireme is somewhet tliicker and becomes 
arranged in loops, oriented toward the karyosphere (fig. 65). The 
loops next become attached to the karyosphere at their apices; 
this gives the appearance of arms radiating out from the karyo- 
sphere (fig. 66), and affords an opportunity for the transfer of 
material from the loops to the karyosjihere. Very fre(iuently 
the threads give the appearance of being longitudinally split. 
The loops now recede from the karyosphere and become arranged 
on the nuclear wall while the karyosphere remains in the in- 
terior (fig. 67). The loops gradually disappear, a] id the nucleus 
is filled with an irregular reticulum which is appreciable when 
the staining is dark, but pale when the stain is more extracted, 
in contrast to the dark karyosphere. 

The early history of N. undulata thus differs markedly from 
that of N. insulata. There is no formation of scattered chro- 
mafin masses, but instead a leptotene stage which is followed by a 
synizesis or contraction, aftei’ which a spireme is present which 
is quite similar to that of N. insulata. The fate of the material 
in the spireme offers the same difficulties as in N. insulata, but it 
seems probable that here too some chromatin jiasses into the kary- 
osphere, and other chromatin is segregated out and furnislies the 
material in the nuclear cavity. 

2. Description and dissolution of karyosphere. The karyosphere 
of N. undulata appears \ery mucli as it does in N. insulata; it 
tends to be vesicular in the early stages, especially in darkly 
stained preparations, but later appears granular or rope-like 
(figs. 68, 69). At the approach of the prophase tlie karyosphere 
becomes broken up into a variable number of small round bodie.s, 
giving the appearance of a mass of mar]:)les (fig. 70).. The mass 
loosens and from it project one or two longitudinally s])lit threads 
-(figs. 71, 72). That the thread may be formed directly from 
the balls which become arranged in pairs is evident from figure 
72. As the double threads form, they go to the nuclear wall where 
they become the diffuse prophase chromosomes which will be 
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described later. In figure 73, some of the chromosomes already 
lie at the periphery ^vhile others arc still being transformed from 
balls into threads in the interior. From this process it seems 
clear that the material of one particular chromosome may be 
broken up into more or less isolated bodies, which later arrange 
themselves and fuse together to gi\'e rise to a continuous struc- 
ture. As the last chromosomes form, some of the substance of 
the original karyosphere is left behind as a plasmasome. This 
body must apparently be formed from material that was in the 
balls which segregates out in the process of thread formation. 
The plasmasome is not colorless as it is in N. insulata, but remains 
dark even in well extracted preparations, probably owing to the 
fact that some of the chromatin is left behind. The plasmasome 
has a vesicular appearance and is frequently vacuolated. It 
gi’adually decreases in size and disappears in the late prophase. 

C. Notonecta irrorata 

The earliest stage occurring in my material is represented in 
figure 74. This shows the presence of a looped spireme on the 
nuclear wall, more or less oriented toward the karyosphere. The 
h^pireme gradually disappears as in the other two species, probably 
giving rise to the flaky material in the nuclear cavity. The karyo- 
sphcrc at this stage is distinctly vesicular. Just before the aster 
forms, however, it breaks up into a mass of balls of an inconstant 
number wdiich form threads, very much as' described for N. 
undulata (figs. 75, 76, A, B). A plasmasome is formed during 
this process which sometimes takes a heavy chromatin stain 
(fig. 77), and somelimes appears grey and vacuolated; it gradually 
decreases in size and disappears in the late prophase. 

D. Conchmom and comparisons 

A karyosphere is apparently present in the three species of 
Notonecta which I have examined, throughout the entire history 
of the spermatocytes. In the very early stages and in the later 
stages, this is the only body in the nucleus that takes a deep 
chromatin stain, but there is an intervening stage when a chro- 
matic spireme is present. It would appear that the chromatic 
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material comes from the karyosphere, and that later, at least 
that part of it which contains the essential elements, returtis to 
karyosphere. This flow of material back and forth from the 
karyosphere seems highly remarkable, and is probably concerned 
with a rearrangement of the chromatin particles, for which a 
particular structure (i.e., the spireme) is necessary. It is unfor- 
tunate that I have not been able to determine more definitely 
how the definitive karyosphere is formed. In N. glauca, accord- 
ing to Pantel and Sinety, a pale nucleolus is present in the early 
stages and the chromatic material from the Anoiiiliform cords’ 
condenses around it, a process similar to that described for some 
of the myriapods (Blackman ’05 b, ’07) and the dragon fly (McGill 
’06). 'In other myriapods, tlie accessory chromosome is the cen- 
ter around which the other chromosomes are deposited to fotni 
the karyosphere (Blackman ’05 a, ’07, ^ledes ’05). 

In Notouecta, the chromatin remains massed together in the 
karyosphere, in an apparently inactive state diumig a long gruwtli 
periotf. It is usually possible at this time to distinguish the chro- 
matin material as distinct bodies, not ii(H*cssarily tht indi\’idual 
chromosomes, embedded in a less dense (plasmasome) material. 
Such an intimate association of plasmasome and chromat in mate- 
rial, where the latter is recognizable as distinct bodies, has been 
described in some of the myriapods (Blackmaip Modes), and in 
the ease of the A^y-chromosomes in some of tlie reduvioids 
(Payne ’09) and in certain Goleoptera and Diptera (Ste\'ei]s). 
In some eases, e.g., in Scolopendra heros (Blackman ’05 a) and 
in Hydrophilus (Arnold ’OS), there is apparently no plasmasome 
material associated with the karyosphenv The distinction of 
two sorts of material is extremely apparent in X. insulata in the 
early prophase, when the chromatin lea\'es the karyosphere as 
compact masses, and the remaining material l)ec(jm(*s a tyj^ical 
pale plasmasome. In N. irroraia and X. undulata, anti appar- 
ently also in N glauca, the dissolution of the karyosphert^ takes 
place a little diflerently, by Iweaking up at once into a number of 
separate elements. In cither case, there can be no doubt that 
the material which forms the chromosomes comes from the karyo- 
sphere. The events described for Xotonecta do not seem to me 
at variance with the hypothesis of the genetic continuity of the 
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chromosomes; it seems, on the contrary, altogether reasonable 
to suppose that the essential chromosome elements retain their 
identity thrr^ugliout the entire process. 

V. PROPHASES 
A. General description 

1. Noionecia insulata. It is of interest to trace the history of 
the chromatin from the dissolution of the karyosphere until the 
formation of the definitive chromosomes. After the irregular 
masses of chromatin have left the plasm asome, they pass from the 
interior of the cell to the nuclear membraTie; and here the 
chromosomes pass through a diffuse stage before assuming their 
fir#l form. At first they appear on the nuclear wall as longitudin- 
ally split rods, long, thin and somewhat curved (fig. 78); the 
rods are apparently . made up of a linear scries of granules 
(chromomeres) which give them an irregular contour. The usual 
prophase figures, rings, crosses, etc., are fofmed from the longitu- 
dinally split threads (fig. 79) ; they will be described in detail later. 
Ry a process of condensation arc formed the definitive chromo- 
somes which are typically dyad-like in appearance; their tetrad 

I nature cannot be made out unless they lie in a favorable position 
and are very critically observed (fig. 80). During these stages, 
the chromosomes have remained close against the nuclear mem- 
brane, and it is from this position that they arc drawn on to the 
spindle in the late prophase. In figure 81 they are seen irregularly 
arranged on the spindle, prior to their final grouping around the 
equator. Attention may be called to the fact that frequently in 
the late prophase, the small chromosome is found attached to the 
large one, forming the compound chromosome, to which reference 
has been made in an earlier part of the paper (figs. SO, 81). 

2. Noionecia irrorata. The history for this species is practically 
the same. The thin longitudinally split rods (fig. 82) on the nu- 
clear wall give rise to rings, crosses, etc. (fig. 83). While still on 
the nuclear wall, they condense into the definitive chromosomes, 
which later become irregularly arranged on the spindle (fig. 84). 
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. 5 . Noionecta undulata. ' In this species also, the first imiicatioii 
of the final chromosomes is the presence on the nuclear wall of 
thin, more or less coiled threads (fig. 85). Tlie prophase figures 
which these form are quite different, however, from those of the 
other two species. At first these ha\^e a \’ery vague, sj)ongy 
appearance and are coarsely granular (fig. 86). Hy a proc^ess of 
condensation, they become more compact and mon^ defijiite in 
outline (fig. 87). The figures are quite irregular in shape, but 
in general consist of two bars, diverging or united at oiu' or l)nth 
ends. Wiile in this stage, the nuclear membrane breaks down 
and the spindle fibers begin to form. The chromosomes an' still 
quite irregular in shape after the spindle is fully formed (fig. S8), 
and d© not assume their definitive form until the full nudaphasra 

B. Detailed descripiion 

1. Noionecta insulata, a. The ring. The d/-cln*omosome is 
usually the last one out of the plasmasomo, and is therefore in tlie 
interior of the nucleus at the time that all the other (^iromosomes 
are in a diffuse condition on the nuclear wall (fig. fiO). Owing 
to this fact and also to its greater size, its history can l^e traced 
throughout the prophase and also during the first and second^ 
maturation divisions. TVTiereas the other ehz'omosonies come out 
of the plasmasome in more or less irregular masses, the d/-(*hi'omo- 
some has the form of two rods, sfjinewhat coiled about each other, 
but in general taking the same direction (fig. 89 A-D). Tlie two 
rods untwist, and open out in the middle, usually becoming or 
remaining united at the ends (fig. 90 A-D). By opening out 
still more, a small ring is formed (fig. 91 A~D ) ; fre(iaeMtly at this 
stage and occasionally earlier, a longitudinal split is present, in 
one or both half rings. If we term the original line of separation 
between the two rods a longitudinal split, this is the second longi- 
tudinal spht. By this time, the M-chromosome has reached tlie 
nuclear wall, and at once a process of expansion sets in. The 
ring opens out until the enclosed space becomes relati\xdy very 
large and the ring itself correspondingly thin (fig. 92 A, B). It 
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is usually broken at this stage into two half rings^ each one cone-* 
spending to one of the original rods; and each half ring is clearly 
longitudinally split. The two bars of each half ring frequently 
intertwine, thus making a quite remarkable figure (fig. 92 A). 
There seems to be no fusion at the points of crossing and no con- 
nection of the elements of the two half rings inter se, so that the 
figure lends no support to Janssens’ (’09) chiasmatype theory. 
After the stage of maximal expansion, a process of condensation 
sets in during which the enclosed space becomes smaller and the 
bars thicker; the first stage of the process is shown in figure 93 A-*F. 
The second longitudinal split has become so pronounced that it 
entirely separates each half ring into two distinct elements. The 
quadripartite nature of the ring is especially noticeable at the 
juncture of the two half rings, for here the longitudinal bars 
diverge considerably. In the very late prophase, the M-chro mo- 
some appears as shown in figure 94 A-D; the space enclosed in 
the ring has become very much reduced, and the second longitudi- 
nal split is still in evidence. The chromosome becomes arranged 
on the spiiu^le with its first longitudinal split in the plane of the 
equator and its second longitudinal split in the plane of the spindle 
axis. In a side view of the chromosome on a metaphase spindle, 
therefore, the second longitudinal split is not visible, since it 
lies in the plane of the paper (fig, 95 A, also figs. 29 C, 30 C, 31 C, 
33 C, 34 A ) . If however one obtains an end view of the chromo- 
some as it lies on the periphery of the spindle, i.e., so that the 
place of union of the four elements is in the line of vision, the 
second longitudinal split is clearly seen at right angles to the 
first (fig. 95 B), Also, in polar view of a metaphase plate, the 
second longitudinal split is so clearly marked, that the Af-chro- 
mosome seems to consist of two distinct parts (fig. 95 C; also 
figs. 25-28, 32). The first division plane passes through the 
first longitudinal split. The second longitudinal split remains 
during the ariapliase; figure 96 A is a view of the chromosome 
cut obliquely so that one of the components is at a higher level 
than the other; figure 96 B shows the compound chromosome 
Ala in end view. Figure 97 is a late anaphase showing the bi- 
partite nature of the Af-chromosome. This is also evident in 
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figure 98 where the chromosomes are being pulled on to the second 
spindle immediately after the completion of the first di\’ision. On 
the spindle, the ^/-chromosome lies so that the longtitudinal 
split is in the plane of the equator; the split tlierefore marks the 
line of division (tig. 99). The daughter groups the late ana- 
phase of the second di\ision are shown in figure 100. The .1/- 
chromosome in the second di\dsion has rather a peculiar form for 
this stage. In the metaphase it looks like a tetrad, and after 
division like a dyad, but this bipartite appearance of (lie single 
element has probably no significance. The four chromatids have 
been distinct since long before the first division and each has 
retained much the same form throughout its history ; this form 
happens to be a dyad-like structure. 

To sum up: the il/-chrumosome starts as a doiible rod which 
opens out to -form a ring; a second longitudinal split ap|)ears. 
In the first division, it divides along the first longitudinal split 
into what were two half rings. In the second division each part 
divides along the second longitudinal split which lias remained 
.since it was formed. 

It is not only the 3/-chromosome that forms a ring, but the 
next largest chromosome goes through a similar history, as far as 
it can be traced. Starting with the open ring which is longitudi- 
nally .split (fig. 101 A), it passes through stages in condensation, 
exact!}" parallel with those of M (fig. 101 JIA)). In the meta- 
phase of the first division, in side view, the longitudinal split 
is not visible since it lies in the plane of th(? paper (fig. 101 A)), 
but in polar view it divides the chromosome in two hah'cs (fig. 
101 /'). The line of di\ision coincides with the plane between the 
two half rings. In figure 102 is shown a late anaphase group in 
which one may distinguish the largest and tlie next largest chro- 
mosomes, both longitudinally split. The split in both cases 
marks the line of separation for the second di\Isi()n. 

In addition to the two large rings, there is a small ring in the 
prophasc, which also has a longitudinal split (fig. Klf d, B). 
Its history has not been traced. 

b. The cross. At the time that the ^/-chromosome is leaving 
the plasmasome, the other chromosomes are on the nuclear wall 
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in the form of thin double rods (fig. 60) . The genesis of the cross ' 
from these bodies is as follows. The two segments open out into 
a V, each arm of which becomes longitudinally split (fig. 104 A). 
The arms of the V open out still further so as to form a double 
straight rod, tjie original space between the arms (i.e., the first 
longitudinal split) being represented only by the small opening 
in the middle of the two bars (fig. 104 B). There are evidently 
two methods by which a tetrad may be formed from this figure... 
The double bars may condense, while the connection around the 
central opening becomes very thin (fig. 104 C, D), or the connec^ 
tion around the central opening may become' pulled out trans- 
versely, so as to form the cross-bars of a typical cross (fig. 104 
E, F). In this case, half of each long arm and half of each short 
arrn condense to form one element of the tetrad (fig. 104 jG). 
The end result is the same in either case, a tetrad is formed in 
which the original longitudinal split is represented by the division 
line through the short axis and the second longitudinal split by 
the line through the long axis. In the metaphase, the tetrad 
lies with its long axis parallel with the spindle and its short axis 
in the plane of the equator. The first division therefore separates 
the two components of the original' double rod. The vertical 
split is usually rather difficult to make out with certainty in the 
metaphase but in some cases is quite clear (fig. 104 iJ). This 
split becomes very distinct in the anaphase, and marks the line of 
separation of the second division (fig. 104 7). 

c. The double rod. By a process of condensation, the original 

double filament forms a thick double rod, the two components * 
of which lie parallel (fig. 105 B), These become united at 

one end, anc^ straighten out to form a dyad (fig. 105 C, D). There 
is no clear evidence of the presence of a second longitudinal split. 
In the metaphaso, the 'chromosome lies with its original longitudi- 
nal split in the plane of the equator, so that the first division 
separates the two components of the original double rod. 

d. XF-pair. In figure 106 A is shown a diffuse cross wffiich 
differs from the ordinary cross described above only in the fact 
tfiat its longitudinal bars are unequal It is possible, of course, 
that this is an ordinary cross of wffiich part of one bar has been 
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cut off in the section. The same may be said of figure 106 B 
where the cross is more condensed. But the proba})ility tluit 
these represent stages in the history of the X)'-pair is suggested 
by the occurrence of an unequal tetrad in the late prophase 
(fig. 106 C, D). The two small components have, in this evemt, 
arisen from the longitudinally split short vertical bar of the cross, 
and the two large components from the split long vertical bar. 
The small components represent the } '-chromosome and the 
large ones the X>chromosome. Edward (Tl) figures in Vsearis 
^elis the XF-pair in the prophase quite similar to my figure K)l> B, 
As stated previously, the X- and F-chromosomes are separate 
in the first division and in figure 106 D from a late i)ropluise they 
are already somewhat separated. A preliminary, separation of the 
members of the XF-pair therefore takes place first in tlie prophase 
in advance of the other chromosome pairs. This may l)e corre- 
lated with the fact stated previously that the A"- ajid } '-chromo- 
somes are frequently found in the second metaphasc side by side 
instead of joined together to form the usual unequal dyad. 

2. Notonecia irrorata. The history of the ring in this species 
is the same as that described for the M-chromosome of N. insii- 
lata (fig. 107 A-D), The second longitudinal split remains here 
also during condensation; and although not seen in lateral view 
(fig. 107 C) is frequently visible in j)olar view of the metaphase 
(fig. 107, D; see also fig, 16). The crosses are likewise similar 
to those of the other species (fig. i08 A-H). 

S. Notoneda undulata. A detailed study of the prophase fig- 
ures in this species has not been attempted. They are evi- 
dently very different from those of N. irrorata and X. insulata 
and their irregular shape renders them difficult to trace. Home 
of these in the diffuse stage are shown in figure 109 A F, and 
after they have condensed in figure 110 A-F. 

C. Discussiofi 

The prolonged discussion that has followed Flemming’s original 
discovery of the open ring type of bivalent chromosome is even 
now not terminated, and the same is true of the cross described 
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by Paulmier and other early observers of the insects. In some 
respects Xotonecta is not well adapted for the elucidation of this 
problem, owing to the difficulties attending the study of the chro- 
mosomes during most of the growth period. On the other hand^ 
this form offers certain advantages in the fact that the formation 
of the rings and crosses may be clearly followed during the pro- 
phases. The facts here seen seem to leave no doubt that the 
rings are formed in essentially the same w^ay as in the Amphibia 
and Tomopteris, though their relation to the original spireme can 
not be traced. 

Those observers (Gregoire, the Schreiners, and many others) 
w^ho accept a side-b 3 ^-side conjugation, or parasynapsis, regard the 
ring as originating by the opening out of the longitudinally split 
spireme. Tho.se observers (Paulmier, McClung, et ah) who accept 
an end-to-end conjugation, or telosynapsis, regard the ring as 
originating by the bending together of the split spireme at the two 
extremities. In either case, the final result is the same as far as 
the real significance of the ring is concerned. The plane between 
the tw^o half rings passes through the synaptic point and there- 
fore, according to most observers, a division in this plane means a 
reduction division, the division in the plane of the ring dividing 
it into two whole rings is longitudinal and equational. According 
to some observers' e.g., Paulmier, Montgomery, Farmer and 
Moore, and also most of the adherents of parasynapsis, ^the first 
division is redact ional. McClung and his students, how^ever, be- 
lieve that in most Orth opt era it is the second division that is re- 
ductional. Bonnevie holds that the ring divides in its own plane * 
in both divisions and that therefore there is no reduction; the 
rings of Entcroxenus, hoAvever, have been differently interpreted 
by the Schreiners (T7). 

In Notonecta it is impossible to trace the chromosomes through 
the greater part of the growth period when the}^ are aggregated 
in a karyosphere, but the evidence seems in favor of the hetero- 
homeotypic scheme of Gregoire. The ring is formed from two 
parallel rods which probably represent univalent chromosomes. 
The first division separates the ring into two half rings, and is 
therefore probably a reduction division. The second division is in 
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the plane of the ring and is therefore probably an equati(Mi 
dhdsion. 

In many cases the ring goes on to the metaphase spindle with- 
out further modification, e.g., in the vertebrates and higher 
plants, annelids, etc., but in some cases, e.g., the insects and 
copepods, it condenses into a tetrad, as first explaine<l in detail 
by Paulmier (^98). In (ifher forms wliere tiu' ring eimdonses, the 
split is either entirely lost before the second division or is only 
faintly indicated by an indentation. In most forms in which no 
condensation takes place, the identity of tlie chromoscMues is lost 
in the interkinesis, although in Tomo)deris, the Sclireiners ('Odal 
have traced the .second longitudinal split with soiiio degree' of ccM' 
tainty to the second division. In Notonecta, the ring comhaist's 
to form a tetrad, but the longitudinal split remains m(jst distin(‘t. 
In N. insulata in the case of two chromosomes and in irrorata 
in the case of one chromosome, in the first met a phase, tluM'liromo- 
some is completely divided into two parts and it remains thus 
until drawn on the second spindle. The second division follows 
directly on the first, the telophase of the first being the prophasc^ 
of the second. Since this split can be traced from tlu^ (^arly 
prophase of the first division to the secoiul metaphase wh(a) it 
lies in the equatorial plane, there can be abs(fiutely no question 
as to its identity with the division line of the second division. 

The c|oss is in principle the same as the ring, as first ])ointe(l 
out by Paulmier (’98) and as more recently discussed fro?n the 
point of view of parasynapsis by the Schreiners (’OO a,b) and 
Montgomery (Tl), the difference in form being due to the div(M- 
gence of the two parallel rods from the ends (cross) instead of 
in the middle (ring). In the process of condensation the ci’oss 
becomes a typical tetrad in contrast to the rii^g-tetrad, wli<>s(‘ 
quadripartite nature is not dete(dable in lateral \ iew since the 
second longitudinal split lies in the plane of the spindle. The 
similarity between the twm is easily seen howev er, if we company 
a lateral view of the cross-tetrad with an end vicav of tlie ring- 
tetrad (cf. fig. 104 H with 95 B). The first di^isio^ plane i}asses 
across the short axis of the cross-tetrad, and if wo consider each 
original parallel rod as a univalent chromosome this is a redue- 
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tioii division for this figure as well as for the ring-tetrad. The 
second division plane coincides with the second longitudinal 
split and probably means an equation division. In the case of 
the parallel rods, similarly^ the first division separates the two 
original components. The evidence therefore^ is in favor of the 
first divisiini acting reduidioiially for all the autosomes. This 
is not true, however, for the XF-pair, th#two components of which 
are finally separated in the second division. The fact that the 
reduction and ec pi at ion divisions are reversed in the ease of the 
X F-pair and of the X -chromosome has been noted in many other 
cases. With this exception and with the exception -of the multiple 
element of Mermei’ia fAIcClung ’05), and possibly a few others 
(Blackman TO), all the chromosomes are believed to undergo a 
(pialilative division at the same time. 

There is some evidence from N. insulata for Baumgartner’s 
(’04) view that the form of individual chromosomes in the pro- 
phase is constant. The two largest chromosomes assume a ring 
shape, sev eral of the large ones become crosses, one of the large 
ones a double rod, and a small one a ring; the smallest ones could 
not be traced. The Schreiners (’06) have also concluded that to 
a. certain point the form of a particular chromosome is constant. 
Davis (’08) in the Orthoptera and Blackman (’10) in the myri- 
apods, hold the same view. On the other hand, Bonne vie (’07) 
in Nereis and Foot and Strobell (’05) in Allolobophor^ believe 
that the form of the chromosome^ is merely a matter of chance. 
Bonne vie states that rings are limited to chromosomes of a certain 
size, and Bobertsori (’08) has attempted to show in Syrbula that 
shape is dependent on size. From the fact that both very large 
and small rings occur in N. insulata, it seems that in this case, 
form is not dependent on size. 

VI. MITOCHONDRIA 
A. Observations 

1 . Late growth and division stages. An exhaustive study of this 
subject has not been undertaken, but a brief treatment is given 
because of a few observations that? I have to offer. Owing to the 
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precarious nature of the mitochondrial stain of Ihmda, only a 
few clearly differentiated slides were obtained. The general tone 
of both cytoplasm and karyoplasm is a pale la^'cnder or rusty 
red, the chromatin is a brick red and the mitochondria a deep 
purple. In the drawings, the lavender is represented as a pale 
grey, the brick red as a darker grey, and the jiurple mito(*hondria 
as black and dark grey. ' The earliest stage of X. insulata ob- 
tained is shown in figure 111 ; the chromatin is in compact masses 
in the karyosphere, and the mitochondriii are scLittered through 
the cytoplasm. A mass of mitochondria from which project 
fibers, is attached to the nuclear wall. A slight !>' later stag(‘ is 
shown in figure 112, where the karyosphere is breaking uj), and 
the nuclear plate of mitochondria has disappeared. tVom tlu'se 
figures, it is evident that the mitochondria arc of two distinct 
kinds, fibers and spheres. The spheres occur (‘hieliy ar(umd the 
nuclear periphery, and frequently form a eompletc circle about it. 
The fibers usually occur further out in the cytojdasm and tend 
to aggregate in several dense clusters. The relation betwecai the 
fibers and the spheres is shown in figure 113; the spheres have a 
curv^ed rod at the periphery extending about half way around the 
cij'cuinference, the rest of the sphere is less (loe))ly staining, l^v 
a gradual disappearance of this less dense substance, the s])here 
is converted into a fiber, or rather, the fiber which was already in 
the spheijp becomes free. Whether tlie fibers always originate 
in this way, it is impossible to say. In figure 114 is represented 
a metaphase of the first division in side view. As the asters form, 
the mitochondria become pushed away from their vicinity 
although a few of the fibers take up a position along the astral 
rays. In the division stages, the mitochondria are quite evxmly 
distributed through the cytoplasm between the mitotic figure 
and the cell wall, though there is usually a ehur area at the periph- 
ery of the cell. The spheres and fibers are more intermingled 
than during the growth stages. When the cell divides, the mito- 
chondria are divided en masse, so that each daughter cell receives 
approximately the same amount (fig. 115). There is no cau- 
dence that individual fibers or spheres divide, except possibly in 
the region of constriction. In the interkinesis the mitochondria 
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are distributed through the cytoplasm, so that in the second divi- 
sion they are arranged as in the first. They are divided again 
en masse when the cell divides. 

Early growth stages: nuclear plate. In all three species of Noto- 
necta, there is present during the greater part of the growth period, 
a characteristic deeply staining mass applied to the nuclear wall. 
This takes the chromatin stains of haematoxylin and saffranin, 
but is purple when stained according to Benda^s method, and is 
evidently of mitochondrial nature. In the earliest growth stages, 
the body is more or less spherical, and may be closely applied to the 
nuclear wall, or may lie free in the cytoplasm (figs. 43, 44, 63-66). 
The mitochondria] body flattens down so as to form a plate on 
the outside of the nuclear membrane; it is in this form during the 
spireme stage (figs. 45-53, 67, 74). In N. undulata, at the time 
when the spireme is disappearing, there is a peculiar bulging of the 
nuclear membrane at the place where the nuclear plate is attached 
(fig. 68). On the nuclear side, chromatic substance is present in 
the swelling, and in the cytoplasm there is a mass of mitochondria 
in this region; this differentiation is clear with the Benda stain 
(fig. 116). Up to this time, there are practically no mitochondrial 
bodies present except the nuclear plate. The mitochondrial 
mass which appears outside the nuclear plate is composed of small 
spheres and fibers. The bulging very soon disappears, the plate 
flattens down again with the membrane (fig. 69), and .the mito- 
chondria become distributed through the cytoplasm (fig. 117). 
The nuclear plate gradually disappears; in N. insulata it becomes 
conical or spherical in the later stages and apparently may sepa- 
rate from the nuclear membrane (fig. 55) . 

In haematoxylin preparations, the plate when viewed from 
above appears as a spongy mass (fig. 53 B ) . When viewed from 
the side one or two small granules in many cases are seen pro- 
jecting from the surface; these may be centrosomes. This is 
suggested further by the peculiar modification of the protoplasm 
in their vicinity, giving the appearance of an idiozome or attrac- 
tion-sphere which lies as a cap over the nuclear plate. The origin 
of these granules cannot be conclusively shown, although in the 
early stages a small granule may be often detected in the modified 
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|)ri)t()])la>in near tlio initrx^linndi'ial hody. It stn'ins altnirriln'r 
probable that the ccntrosoiuo 1 hm‘oiiu^s (Muboddod in tlu' inito- 
cliondrial mass at an (airly sta'>;(^ and rtanains in coniaMaion with 
it duriri^- tlie <i'r(nvt)i period. It is of to that the 

(iri('iitation of tlie s])ircnu' is not toward tla* mu'hau' plat(‘ bin 
toward the karyosjiluM'c ; Ihosi' two bodies may lit' in any position 
n'latix'O to ('ael) otlni'. tla' karyospli(']‘(‘ b(Mn,a usija]]\' <a*(*('ni I'i- 
cally jdacecl. 

Ji. yj/xra/SN/oa 

.Mito(di(Jtidria }ia\'(^ Ixam fonnd in niafiy itivaale'bratos and 
\'i‘i‘t(dn-at(‘s in both ^erin and tissiu' ce^lb by m.atiy nbs('r\('rs; 
Kauiv-Frdmiet ('lOy Pi'oiiant blOi and Monlaonaa'v 'll - liavn 
ror{'nlly ii■i^■(m (a)nip)'(dumsi\'(M‘<n'i('Ws of t!i(“ >nbjo(‘t >o llial only 
a low ])oin1s will Ih' (ouc'IkmI on h(a-('. Afost comnionlv, miio- 
('lioiidria appi'ai’ as (ino j^ramihs which hiwv a t(‘nd(ai(‘v to 
arran.ai' t)i(ans{d\‘es in I'ods oi* (‘hond]'omit(s i Mmas ’(lib. In sonu‘ 
forms, tlio nuto(dKtndf‘ia foian Iona; fibeas (adlod by '(ISi 

■(■liondi'iokonts/ In a fmv (aisis tlu^ inito(*iiondria ha\a' ixarn 
d('S(‘rib(Ml as msichs with a d('n>(' slu^lb by Minas in Pyyai'i'a 
'(11)! and otlier fortns. by Mena's and 1 tiK'^ln'r;;;' ' 'ONi in thi' hoiau't. 
:iiid by ( Idrard ('(Hb in St ('iiobot hrus. In llii' lal li'i' wisi' liii' mito-* 
chondria. ocaair both in tin' form of v'l'siihi's and hbi'is and bi-ar a 
-trikiir'i' i'(s(anl)]an{'(' diiri])^' lh(“ yrowtii pi-riod to ihos' of \oio~ 
iiccta. In Xoton(’(‘ta it is pc'rfoclly dear that llu* libci- ai‘c 
fornu'd not by (‘hains of ^i'amil('s [)ul dire'clly iVoni llii' xc-idis 
by a disappi'aranei’ of tlu' snrroundin;^ >ubsianc('; tlu' (h'lsi^ ^Jk'H 
d('.'orib{'d l>y th(' abo\a' nana'd obsona'j's is [a'obabl}' the niilo- 
dmiidrial fiber in th(' s])lK'r(a boxa'z b(i<j) has found in iIh* (‘mi 
of luni(ait('s that tlu' mitochondrial hb(‘i' ihna'lo])- into a yolk 
s])h('re; this is prai'tically lh(' r('X'('rs(‘ of what occurs in Noloni'cta. 

In dixision tlie mitochiondi'ia isually appi'ar to be dixided em 
inassen as they au' in Xotoni'cla; iait in sodk' of tlu' !h'oto/,oa., 
accoi'din^ to Faure-Fnbnii't FlOu th(' indix'idua! mitochondria 
di\'id(‘ at the time of tlu' dixdsion of lh(' inicronuchais. In somm' 
of tlie i\I(Sazoa they form a manlk' of lon;i libci'- at tin' -idi* ol 
the spindle and are dixudi'd individuallx' and ('(jually. Accordiim 
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to tli(‘ o])s(‘r\'atioii> of Honda 002) and otliors, no luitochondria 
oofiir in tin* sjnndlo itself. In Xotonocda this is tnio to a cortain 
(‘Xtcnil. I>\it a f{'W mitochondrial fillers lie alon^ the inside sydiidle 

filKM'S. 

fn regard to th(' soni‘c(‘ of the niitocliondria, the evidence 
from XotoiK'cta l(atds tf) tlu^ coia'lusion that the first mitochon- 
drial body is of cvt(jplasmic oi'i^in. tliat this l)ecmn(‘s applied to 
t}i(‘ nnrl(‘ar wall, and tliat l)y an intca'action of this jiiaterial and 
som(* of tlie (‘liromatic* material of the nucleus, the numerous 
mitoelunKliaal lK)di('s of the later yz;r()\vth ]:)oriod are formed. Tlu^ 
niitoclioiali'ia ar(‘ tmt of nuclear oriiiin tlie sfuise f)f HeiMwiji: 
for th(^ clironiatin in the nuchms and th(' mitochondi’ia outside 
ai’e of \(‘ry diff('r(mt a])pearanc(‘. Hut it s(Maus (juite pi'ohalde 
that lh('ir (‘hi('f elab{)ration tak(N ])Iac(‘ undei’ th(' influenc(‘ of tlu‘ 
ehronialin sinec^ this aeeiinuiiat(‘s iu the ix'^iou where tliey are 
foruHMl aiul at th(' tim(M)f tludr formation. It s('ems to me pro])a- 
bl(‘ that th(' mit(K‘hondria ar(‘ nunx^ly early formed cytoydasmie 
st rnd mx'r whi('h funeti(ai in th(^ mature sy)enu. 

ddu' ol)S{M’\’ations on (he rinehru' plate in the Aniei'ieari sp(a'i(‘s 
eoiifirm in tli(‘ main th(' nhscna'ations of Hant(‘l and Siiiety on 
X. alanea. ‘ai'choplasinic ^•('sic“l(^<' whic'li tliey tind .^eat- 

l(a‘('<l ihroiin-li th(' (‘vtoplasni aix' no doubt the mitoehon<lrial 
s])lua'('s dt'scrib('d abovj'; tlu^se foi'in y)art of tlu' acrosoine of tlu' 
sjuM'in. TIk' ai'aiuilar mass(‘s, 'nmteritd n('benk(a‘ni(m siiu})l('' 
which foi'ins th(‘ principal foundation of tin' n('benk(n'n. aix' [)rol)- 
ahly identical with tlu' niass(‘s of mitochondrial filanamts w]u<*h I 
ha\a‘ dt'scrib('d ; th(' filirous iiatuiT of the mass('s is brou;>-ht out 
by tli(' ihmda sttiim 

VII. sirMMAin 

1. ddu' most su<i'^'('sti^a' ix'sult of tlie foix'c'oino- obseiw'atioiis 
is t(» sIhuv that in th(' (aist^ of Xotoneeta tlu' chaii^f^ in tla^ number 
of the ehromosoMi(‘'^ fi'om s|){'C!(’s (o species can Ih' exy)Iain(al by 
tli(‘ relations of twm |)arti(ailar cliromosonu^s. In X'. uudulata 
thes(‘ two (‘lironiosoiiics aix’ :dways se])aratc. in X. irroiada always 
unitc<l to form sino'h' body, whik^ in X. insulata tiiey may be 
sc'parate in the hi'st spcnmatocyte dix'isiem, but are uuitcal in the 
second. 
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2. In all three species all the chromosomes are aggregated 
during the growth period to form a massive karyosphere, which 
consists of chromatic bodies embedded in plasmasome material. 
The precise origin of this body is somewhat difficult to ascertain, 
but the evidence indicates that it contains at least part of the 
early spireme. 

3. In the prophases the chromosomes are formed from the kary- 
osphere, which gives rise to dense chromatic bodies, which form 
diffuse double threads; these condense to form ring- and cross- 
tetrads, etc., whose entire history can in some cases be traced. 

4. Mitochondria are present in the form of a flat plate in the 
early stages, and of spheres and fibers later; the fibers may arise 
directly from the spheres. The mitochondria are divided en 
masse with cell division. 

September, 1912 
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PLATE 16 

EXPLANATION OF FIGUJRES 

Notoriecta undulata 
X 2250 

1-2 Met ap base of first division, polar view, showing 14 chromosomes, two small 
. ones in center. 

Z A, B Serial sections of spindle in side view, early anaphase, first division. 
\ A, B, C Same, two central pairs arranged linearly. , 

5 A, B, C Serial sections of spindle in side view, initial anaphase, second divi- 
sion, .showing 13 chromosomes, VF in center. 

G-7 Metuphase of second division, polar view. 

8-9 X and F on se]>arate fibers. 

10 A, B Same in complete spindle. 

11 X and F connected by oblique fiber. 

12 A, B Sister anaphase grou])s of second division, from same spindle, 
13-14 Spermatogonial group* showing 26 chromosomes. 


® All the figures (except fig. 113) were drawn with the camera lucida. In some 
cases, for the sake of clearness, overlying chromosomes have been displaced. 
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PLATE 2 

EXPLANATION OF FIGURES 

Notonccta irrorata 
X 2250 

15'16 Mptaphasn of first division, polar vipw, showing 13 chTomosomes, one 
small one in center. 

17 A, B, C Serial secliuns of spindle in side view, early anaphase, first divi- 
sion. 

18 Component, s of central pair on different fibers. 

10 /I, /?, C Serial sections of spindle in side view, initial anaphase, second 
division, showing 12 ehroraosomes. XY in center. 

20 Metaphase of second division, polar view. 

21 A, B, C Complete spindle, X and Y on different fibers. 

22 Same, polar view. 

23 A,B Sister anaphase groups of second division, from same spindle. 

21 Spermatogonial group, showing 21 chromosomes. 
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ETHEL N1CH0L80N BROWNE 


PLATE 2 




PLAICE 3 

EXPLANATION OF FIGURES 

Notonecia insulata 
X2250 

25-26 Metaphase of first division, polar view, showing 14 chromosomes, two 
small ones in center. 

27-28 Same with 13 chromosomes, one small one in center. 

29-31 A, B, C Serial sections of entire spindles in side view, showing one small 
pair in center, and compound chromosome Ma, consisting of largest chromosome 
and second small one. 

32 Polar view, showing same. 
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PLATE 3 
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PLATE 4 

EXPLAXATIOX OP FIGURES 

Notonocta insulata 
X 2250 

33 A, B, C Serial sections of entire spindle in side view, showing two small 
jjairs in center, components of IMa separate. 

34 A, B. C Same, two small pairs arranged linearly. 

3o-36 Metaphase of .second division, polar v^ew^ showing 12 chromosomes, 
AT in center, 

37 A, B Complete spindle, initi:d anaphase, side view. 

38-39 X and T on separate fibers. 

40 A, i? Sister anaphase groups of second division, from same spindle. 
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PLATE 5 

EXPLANATION OF FIGURES 

Growth stages. N. insulata 
41 Very young spermatocyte. X 2250. 

42-43 Formation of scattered masses of chromatin; mitochondrial body lies 
fftside nuclear membrane in fig. 43. X 2250. 

44-45 Formation of spireme; mitochondrial plate in fig. 45. X 2250. 

46 Oriented spireme. X 2250. 

47 Withdrawal of spireme loops from karyosphere. X 2250. 

48-^ Disappearance of spireme loops. X 2250. 

51 Same as fig. 41, drawn to scale of figs, 52-53, to show increase in size of 
nucleus during growth. X 1350. 

52-56 Structure of karyosphere during late growth period. 'X 1350. 

53 B Nuclear plate viewed from above. X 2250. 

56 From living material. X 1350. 

57 Irregular karyosphere before formation of aster; mitochondrial body has 
disappeared. X 1350. 

58 Karyosphere rounded, after formation of aster. X 1350. 

59 Chromatin leaving plasmasome. X 1350. 
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PLATE 8 

i:XI>LAN'ATIO>r OF FIGURES 

X 2250 

ILiijj; totracl. X. lUvSiiIata 

S'.) A I) .l/-('}iriun(isninr as ir jeavus plasinasome. 

‘.HI A 1) Op<>ni!\^ (".it uf Uvo !):U's from muidle. 

!>1 A !) Small riri<i [(jriiiod : in .S, second split has come in. 

A, H Open doul)l<' rin< 2 :, 

!Ki A-F Kin;t (‘oiidensiiipn 

91 A 1) ('<tndenscd ring of late prophase. 

!>') Ping ((drad in inet;i])h;iSf>; A, .side view; B, end view; C, polar view. 

90 King (e(r:id in initial anaphase; A, slightly oblique view; jB, end view, show 
ing coinpoiind nature of cln'oniosnmc. 

97 Late :inai)hase, eardi part of M split. 

98 .lU as it is drawn on .second spindle. 

09 Initial anaphas(‘ of second division, showdng M dividing along .split. 

100 Late anajduase, 

101 A~F Second hirgest chromosome forming ring tetrad; D, late prophase 
E, motaidiase. side view; F, polar view. 

102 Telophase of first division, showing two largest chromosomes longitudin 
ally split. 
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I’LATE 9 

1<:XPLAXATJ0X OF FIGURES 

X 2250 

Tot rad formation. X. insidata (continued) 
lOd A, H Small ring. 

104 A- 1 Formation of cross tetrad; //, in metaphase; in anaphase. 

10-5 A-D Condcu-satiozi of (hjul^le rod. 

106 A-D, Condotisation of X y ; i), late propbaso., elements separating. 

Tetrad formation, N. irrorata 

107 A-D Condensation of ring; C, in metaphase, side view; D, polar view. 

108 A~H Formation of cross tetrad; D, in metaphase. 

Prophase figures. N. undulata 

109 A~F Diffuse stage. 
lU) A-F (X)ndensed stage. 
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STUDIES ON THE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL, NICOTINE 
AND CAFFEINE ON WHITE MICE 


II. EFFECTS ON ACTIVITY 
L. B. NICE 

From the Laboraiory of Physiology in the Harvard Medical School 
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HISTORICAL 

During the past twenty years the effects of drugs on the activity 
of men and animals have been studied by many investigators. 
With but few exceptions however, these studies have extended 
over short periods of time and the drugs have been given inter- 
mittently. 


Alcohol 

Hodge (T3) compared the spontaneous exercise of a pair of 
alcoholic and a pair of control dogs and found that the alcoholic 
female exercised 57 per cent as much as the control female and the 
alcoholic male 71 per cent as much as the control male. Their 
activity was measured by means of pedometers in their collars. 
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vStewart C98) gave two grey rats 20 per cent alcohol to drink. 
The activity of the alcoholic rats, as measured by revohing cages, 
surpassed that of the controls. Thirty per cent alcohol decreased 
the activity of white rats. 

In investigations on men Lombard ('92), Frey (’96), Kraepelin 
(’99), Hossi (’94) and Schumburg (’99) showed that small doses of 
alcohol increased the amount of work done with the ergograph. 
Schnyder (’03) observed that alcohol when taken in a fasting 
condition, increased the amount of work done with the ergograph 
but when taken after or during a meal decreased it. With Hell- 
sten (’04j SO grams of absolute alcohol diminished the amount of 
work he could perform. These doses were so large, however, that 
they produced disturbances of digestion. Aschaffenburg (’96) 
found that wine decreased the efficiency of typesetters. Rivers 
(’OS) considers that the increase of work noted by the above inves- 
tigators under the influence of alcohol was due to faulty methods. 
The interest of taking the alcohol stimulated the subjects to 
('xtra exei'tir)ns. hlis own experiments were carried on with con- 
trol mixtures so the subjects did not know when they were taking 
alc(>hol. He states that ^bsmall doses, varying from 5 to 20 cc. 
of absolute alcohol have no effect on the amount or nature of the 
work performeti with the ergograph, either immediately or within 
several liours of their administration.” 


Nicoiine 


So far as I can find, no experiments have been made on testing 
the effects of nicotine on muscular activity. Tobacco was found 
by Lombard (’92), Harley (’04), Fere (’04) and Rivers (’08) to 
decrease the amount of muscular work as recorded by the ergo- 
graph, although the pleasurable sensations connected with smok- 
ing would be expected to stimulate the subject and thus increase 
the amount of work done. 

i he fact that tobacco is forbidden to athletes when in training 
for tests that require great muscular strength shows that it is 
generally considered to have a depressing effect on muscular 
activity. 
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Caffeine 

Caffeine was shown by Mosso (’93), Koch (’94), Hoch and 
Kraepelin (’96), Schumbiirg ('99) and Rivers (’08) to increase the 
capacity for work with the ergograph. From the results of these 
experiments Rivers (’08) says: 

This stimulating action persists for a considerable time after the sub- 
stance has been taken without there being any evidence, with moderate 
doses, of reaction leading to a diminished capacity for work, the sub- 
stance thus really diminishing and not merely obscuring the effects of 
fatigue. When taken in excess the stimulating action may be so transi- 
tory, and followed by so great a decrease that it may legitimately be 
spoken of as an accelerator of fatigue. 

[METHODS 

This study was undertaken to find the effects of alcohol, nico- 
tine and caffeine on the spontaneous activity of white mice when 
kept under the influence of these drugs in moderate quantities 
all the time. 

Sixteen male mice eight weeks old were used in the experiment. 
They were all descendents of one pair of mice whose offspring had 
been inbred for four generations. These mice belonged to the 
fourth generation and came from four different lots, each lot being 
the young of one male and several females. One mouse from 
each lot was placed in each of the experimental lines. Thus 
mice of the same sex, the same age, and very closely related were 
the subjects of this investigation. 

Four lines were carried: one was given alcohol, a second nico- 
tine, a third caffeine and a fourth was carried for controls. The 
alcohol and nicotine were given in the same proportions as in 
preceding experiments, as on these strengths the mice seemed to 
keep in good health. The caffeine was given in a 1:300 solution. 

Each mouse in the alcohol line was given 35 per cent alcohol 
to drink instead of water, and every other day, 3 cc. of 35 per 
cent alcohol was added to its crackers and milk. 

Each mouse in the nicotine line received 1:1000 nicotine sul- 
phate solution to drink instead of water, and had 3 cc. of 1:1000 
nicotine sulphate added to its crackers and milk every other day. 
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In the caffeine line each mou^?e drank 1:300 caffeine citrate 
Holution instead of water, and e\'ery other day 3 cc. of 1:300 caf- 
feine solution was added to the crackers and milk. 

All of the sixteen mice were given the same food which consisted 
of buckwheat and oats, every other day crackers and milk, and 
once or twice a week meat, 

Tlie exiieriment continued from November 18 to June 8. Dur- 
ing the winter months the room was heated with hot water and 
remained at about 65° F. 

To study the spontaneous activity of these mice revolving 
cages were devised. These cages are similar to those used by 
Stewart ('98) and later by Slonaker f'07, T2) in their studies on 
rats. The cages are 6 inches wide by 10 inches in diameter, and 
made of 8-m<'sh galvanized wire. Each cage is fastened to an 
jixle which revolves with the cage. The axle is i inch^ in diam- 
eter and 18 inches long. The ends of the axle are pointed and 
set into the end of a bored out set screw forming a pinion which ’ 
by nnluciiig friction permits the cages to revolve very easily. By 
means of turning the set screw the pinions can be adjusted in 
ease of wenr. The cages are mounted as shown in the accom- 
panying photograph (fig. 1). 

The revolutions of each cage are recorded by means of an alarm 
clock whoso balance ivheel had been removed. A wire about 6 
inciies loiig is attached to the escapement lever of the clock and 
to one end of a wooden Iev(a’ which rests on the axle near one 
(Mid of a cage. In one brass hub of each cage two pins are set 
on opposite sides of the axle, and inches from it. These pins 
are parallel with the axle. . As a cage revolves the end of the 
wooden Ie\'er is raised hy each pin in turn causing the clock to 
register. Each revolution of a cage corresponds to one second 
on the clock. 

Each cage is supplied with a. nest box made of galvanized tin 
inches wide, 2J inches long and 2 inches deep. These are 
swung to the axle by two wire hooks attached to the top of the 
nest box near its ends. A tunnel 1| inches square having a wire 
mesh floor leads to the opening in one end of the nest box where 
the mouse enters. The floor of the nest box is a hinged door. 



rj KEC TS OK 1)1U (iS ON U Hl l K MK'K 1 < 

Oil the top ot the nest l)ox is n IVed hox d inches lon^- and 1 ini'h 
wide with two ooin])ai‘tinents, one for ^rain. th(^ otlun’ tor d’aekcTs 
and milk. The feed box is held in ])hiee by a s])rin^ (‘lip. An- 
other clii) liolds a small \^•i(le inoutli(‘d l)ottle whicdi is iuv(‘rted. 
lliis bottle contains the wat(a‘ oi’ di’ug ^\du(‘h tlu' jnons(‘ drinks. 
In the mouth of this l)ottle is a rubbei’ sto])])er witli an opening 
through it \ inch in diameter. Throii^ii this opening’ a jilass lulx' 


1 Hcvolvi 


I inch in diamet(a’ insid(‘ is inseiled. Tlu' ]ow(‘r (aid of ^lass 
Uil>e is drawn towards a point niakinji; an opcaiin^- [ inch in diam- 
eter. ddiis (le\'i(‘(' eompelled all tiu' mice to drink dii‘(a*tly from 
the botth^s. 


lain cuowi'ii oi- ' 


The niiee wta’e W(^i,a;h(Ml at the be^iiinin^ of tlu* ex|Ka“inieni 
when tiiey wert^ (‘i;2;fi1 w('(Ts old. Th('>' w(a‘e w(M^lual oiaa^ a 
we(T during the luaxt two months and on(‘(‘ ('acli month th(' next 
live months. 
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At eight weeks the control mice averaged 19.5 grains in weight, 
the alcohol mice 18 grams, the nicotine mice 18.5 grams and the 
caffeine mice 16 grams. At twenty-four weeks the control mice 
averaged 24 grams, the alcohol mice 24 grams, the nicotine mice 
22 grams and the caffeine mice 23 grams. At thirty-six weeks 
the control mice averaged 27.3 grams, the alcohol mice 19.5 
grams, the nicotine mice 22 grams and the caffeine mice 27.6 
grams. 

The control mice gained 4.5 grams each in the first sixteen 
weeks of the experiment and 3.3 grams in the last twelve weeks. 
The alcohol mice had gained 6 grams each when twenty-four 
weeks old, but had lost 4.5 grams on an average at the end of 
the experiment. The nicotine mice gained 3.5 grams each by the 
twenty-fourth week, and had gained no more at the end of the 
experiment. The caffeine mice gained the most of all, 7 grams in 
the first sixteen weeks and 4.6 grams in the last twelve weeks. 

The average gain for the alcohol mice was 1.5 grams, for the 
nicotine mice 3.5 grams, for the control mice 7.8 grams and for 
the caffeine mice 11.6 grams. 

WEEKLY ACTIVITY OF Till*: MICE 

The number of revolutions registered by each clock was recorded 
at 12.30 p.M. every day. In the following tables the number of 
revolutions that each mouse ran are recorded by weeks. 

Mouse No. 1 exhibited its greatest acti\nty from the tenth to 
the eighteenth week, then became somewhat less active, increased 
again at the twenty-fifth week and then decreased rather gradually 
till the end of the experiment. Its maximum run was 139 078 
revolutions at the thirteenth week and its minimum run was 
48 380 revolutions at the thirty- fourth week. Its a\'erage run 
per week was 92 004 revolutions. 

No. 2 exhibited its greatest activity from the eleventh to the 
seventeenth week and then had a second period of high activity 
from the twenty-fifth to the twenty-ninth week. Its maximum 
run was 147 576 revolutions at the fourteenth week and its mini- 
mum run was 59 320 revolutions at the thirty-fifth week. Its 
average run per week was 95 622 revolutions. 
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TABLE 2 


Numbirr of rciohuions per week of the mice in the control line 



MOUSE 

! MOTJBE 

M0U8B 

HOUSE 

WBKKH 

VO. 1 

NO. 2 

NO. 3 

NO. 4 

9 

SO 243 

78 785 

55 718 

63 878 

10 

120 935 

82 528 

71041 

123 370 

11 

122 119 

118 306 

99 070 

139 978 

12 

132 593 

125 001 

100 003 

120 495 


139 078 

140830 

81004 

101 626 

It 

120 355 

147 576 

98 966 

80 772 

1') 

123 957 

131 274 

81620 

84 200 

in 

94 870 

129 195 

80 028 

94 145 

17 

92 598 

119 068 

85 370 

109 275 

18 

108 405 

91 304 

69 584 

129 304 

in 

8() 900 

84 900 

73 100 

144 913 

20 

no 117 

83 987 

78 744 

105 902 

21 i 

74 287 

1 85 647 

58 647 

135,978 


72 890 

! 64 281 

. 58 119 

130 395 

211 : 

82 120 

85 955 

76 740 

125 572 


88 454 

93 540 

54 545 

68 147 

2n 

107 148 

109 515 

54 532 

126 018 

20 

91 722 

101 215 

60 060 

116 095 

27 

93 802 

1 74 380 

54 104 

1 105 780 

2S 

88 755 

110 640 

55 180 

100 500 

29 

07 071 

119 481 

41 058 

78 013 

no 

77 439 

63 365 

40 881 

1 84 547 

:il 

SS 028 

81 600 

47 324 

94 140 

:i2 

S5 345 

85 102 

52 164 

: 105 615 


72 i)52 

74 825 

36 155 

91 057 

■M 

48 380 

72 453 

39 825 

77 830 


74 400 

59 320 

^ ’ 40 746 

! 62 100 

;'.(i 

09 195 

03 554 

41 247 

57 633 

nvijiiv. 

92 004 

95 022 

63 770 

1 102 045 


No. 3 was the least active of all the controls. It reached its 
maximum of 100 003 at the twelfth week and decreased steadily 
to the end of the experiment. Its minimum run was 36 155 revo- 
lutions at the thirty-third week. Its average weekly run was 
63 770 revolutions. 

No, 4 was the most active of the control mice. It showed high 
activity from the tenth to the thirteenth week, from the seven- 
teenth to the twenty-third w^eek, from the twenty-fifth to the 
twenty-eighth w^ek and finally at the thirty-second week. Its 
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maximum run was 144 913 revolutions at the nincteentli week and 
its minimign run was 57 633 revolutions at the thirty-sixth week. 
Its average run per week was 102 045 revolutions. 

. Mouse No. 5 ran its maximum amount of 125 301 revolutions 
during the eleventh week and decreased rather rapidly till the 
twenty-seventh week when it died. Its minimum run w^as 2464 
revolutions the tw^enty-sixth week. Its average run per week 
was 57 615 revolutions. 

TABLE 3 » 


Number of revohdions per week of the mice in the alcohol line 


ACE OF MICE IN 
WEEKS 

MOUSE 

NO. 5 

MOUSE 

NO. fi 

MOUSE 

NO. 7 

MOUSE 
NO. 8 

9 

57 034 

41 370 

• 28 430 

45 305 

10 

74 915 

81 694 

76 230 

122 193 

11 

125 301 

58 444 

132 113 

131 473 

12 

56 542 

15 404 

96 680 

93 965 

13 

104 745 

31 693 

142 762 

61 901 

14 

3-4 380 

32 522 

128 495 

83 629 

15 

80 092 

63 128 

129 393 

86 196 

10 

69 722 

79 2.58 

113,560 

83 327 

17 

74 074 

86 805 

117 005 

S3 6,58 

18 

56 969 

69 010 

09 138 

72 748 

19 * 

52 830 

71 204 

90 925 

68 684 

20 

57 087 ' 

57 318 

112 247 

81 660 

21 

51 785 

54 427 

07 093 

61 738 

22 

47 297 

63 423 

89 195 

69 655 

23 

45 628 . 

66 502 

96 835 

77 245 

24 

! 43 680 

71 510 

76 733 

67 364 

25 

56 831 

! 75 558 

97 210 

67 607 

26 

2 464 

i ,54 630 

So 420 

66 (X)3 

27 

j 2 700“^ 

63 116 

67 990 

29 535 

28 


69 428 

67 600 

27 432 

29 


51 997 

51 083 

12 728 

30 


40 795 

j 49 736 

177 

31 


' 70 095 

: 71 074 

25 638 

32 


69 675 

! 74 6G0 

50 ISfl 

33 


33 820 

I 54 982 

29 610 

.34 


21 315' 

GO 107 

.3 GIO 

35 



58 600 

.5 012 

36 



(;2 GoO 

13 001 

Average 

I ..57 615 

1 62 435 

1 86 934 

57 908 


* Nos. 5 and 6 died at the end of the twenty-seventh and thirty-fourth week, 
respectively. 
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No. f) ran uniformly low; its maximum run was 86 895 revolu- 
tions at tho seventeenth week and its minimum run for an entire 
week was 15 404 revolutions tlie twelfth week. It died the thirty- 
fourth week. Its average weekly run was 62 43o revolutions. 

No. 7 was tlic most activT. of the alcohol line. It showed 
great activity from the eleventh to the twentieth week. Its 
maximum wais 142 702 revolutions at the thirteenth week and its 
minimum, not (‘ounting the first week, was 51 083 revolutions 
(luring th(‘ twenty-ninth week. Its av^erage run per week was 
<S() 934 revolutions. 

No. 8 ran its maximum of 131 473 revolutions at the eleventh 
w(‘ek. It (leci’eased steadily and near the end of the experiment 
made some v ery smalt runs, of which 177 revolutions at the thir- 
ti(4h w(‘ek was tlie least. Its average weekly run was 57 908 

r(‘volutions. 

No. 9 sIiow(h1 gr(‘at activity from the tenth to the twentieth 
w(M'k, fi’om the twenty-fourth to the twenty-seventh week and 
again the thii’t y-second week. Its maximum run was 134 027 
n'vohitions at the eleventh week and its minimum run, not count- 
ing th(‘ first wvvk was (>7 (KS9 revolutions at the thirty-fifth week. 
Its av('rag(' wcnddy run was 1)0 603 rcv^olutions. 

No. 10 was tlie least aetiv o of this line; it rose gradually to its 
maximum run of 10() 607 revolutions at the fourteenth week and 
then decreased to its minimum run of 10 253 revolutions at the 
twcmty-ninth w(Tk, but increased somewhat later. Its average 
run per week was 58 843 revolutions. 

No. 1 1 sliows a revTrscd record, for it ran low until its twenty- 
seventh w(X‘k, Its maximum run was 111 132 revolutions at the 
thirty-fifth week and its minimum run 14 947 at the thirteenth 
week when many of the mice were running their highest. Its 
av'erage weekly I'un was ()5 006 revolutions. 

No. 12 exercised the most of all the sixteen mice. It 
reached its niaximuiu of 192 305 revolutions at the thirteenth 
week and kept up its great activity throughout the experiment, 
not going below 100 000 rev^olutions until the thirty-fourth week. 
Its minimum run was 54 302 revolutions at the twelfth week. Its 
average run per week was 124 886 revolutions. 
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TABLE 4 

Nu7nhcr of revolutions per week of the mice in the nicolinc line 


AOK OJ MICE IN MOUSE MOUSE I M0T:RE MOL’SE 


WEEKS 

NO. fl 

Nf), 10 ^ 

NO. 11 

NO. 12 

9 

2.3 227 

36 370 

44 240 

75 80.5 

10 

112 286 

68 748 

31 218 

60 4(37 

n 

134 027 

53 430 ’ 

37 22() 

122 325 

12 

127 474 

75 451 

19 167 

154 392 

13 

107 162 

98 414 

14 947 

192 395 

14 

119 168 

106 697 

40 222 

175 052 

15 

122 093 

94 483 

33 5(54 

145 488 

16 

133 615 

93 275 

29 488 

160 474 

17 

122 570 

80 278 

61 232 

135 952 

18 

123 667 

77 205 1 

69 841 

150 792 

19 

110 990 

82 355 

72 S(K) 

1(59 845 

20 

110 770 

68 310 

64 275 

134 322 

21 

94 691 

74 252 

51 091 

163 060 

22 

91 428 

19 104 

71 540 

157 709 

23 

92 467 

' 46 020 

49 708 

152 201 

24 

102 065 

41 973 

62 118 

139 931 

25 

lOS 910 

66 335 

SO 280 

14S 290 

26 

106 312 

55 715 ! 

66 680 

109 654 

27 

104 340 

30 960 

99 900 

134 390 

28 

SO 052 

54 510 

100 124 

125 528 

29 

79 221 

10 253 

72 718 

100 308 

30 

83 505 

22 382 : 

(58 433 

103 102 

31 

85 974 

50 024 

53 315 

100 2S0 

32 

102 207 

58 168 ^ 

1 10 585 

112 674 

33 

81 638 

51 922 

lOS 188 

101 015 

34 

78 748 

34 335 

95 980 

97 185 

35 

07 089 

38 428 

111 132 

OOOIS 

36 

83 434 

.58 214 

100 286 

74 228 

Average 

09 093 

58 843 

(55 {)0(5 

124 886 


No. 13 ran low during the entire experiment. Its maximum 
run was 79 613 revolutions at the sixteenth week. Its minimum 
run was 14 704 at the thirty-second week. Its average weekly 
run was 40 052 revolutions. 

No. 14 showed its greatest activity from the eleventh to the 
seventeenth week, its maximum run being 135 316 revolutions 
at the fifteenth week. After that it decreased rapidly till its 
death in the thirty-second week. Its minimum run for an entire 
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TAHI.E .j 


X uinix r 

<if r<'.rolnliott>i per 

tru’k rif !k(’ 

intce in the cuffeive line 

<lt-' \lt( K IN' 

wkkkh 

si; 

NO. Ki 

M Ot.'SK 

NO. 14 

MOLBE 

NO. 1.1 

MOCSE 
“ NO. IB 

u 

27 4,07 

27 ion 

51 790 

51 991 

10 

44 207 

70 047 

22 085 

79 617 

11 

41 000 

i02 01,7 

44 712 

143 242 

12 

i:i 

77 474 

121 104 

44 478 

83 853 

44 (;24 

S7 722 

44 470 

141 494 . 

14 

74 404 

07 OS I 

00 708 

149 307 

]:> 

47 7S.7 

147 41 (i 

04 128 

128 433 

ICi 

70 014 

110 1.77 

79 980 

105 980 

17 

4S 1S2 

104 400 

40 447 

112 592 

IS 

.7i;22S 

,77 0S4 

00 028 

88 598 

10 

,71 072 

S2 17S 

78 585 

103 555 

20 

0(i .7S4 

05 ,440 

72 887 

123 895 

21 

,74 2S0 

00 50 [ 

78 847 

87 510 

22 

40 202 

S4 704 

47 256 

92 468 

2:^ 

7S 442 

01 774 * 

48 048 

72 504 

24 

47 72S 

01 474 

38 114 

90 872 

2.7 

4.7 .700 

20 400 

47 217 

111 157 

20 

44 017 

12 512 

40 410 

74 635 

27 

44 240 

4 240 

13 822 

70 652 

2s 

24 002 

12 (i57 

38 868 

77 981 

20 

24 S12 

451 

40 690 

60 117 

40 

ISSDO 

1 182 

29 077 

44 023 

41 

21 040 

1 (K)7 

41 218 

54 748 

42 

14 701 

724 

71 550 

72 710 

44 

22 404 


71) 112 

66 271 

44 

20 2.70 


42 240 

71 520 

4.7 

20 707 


11 010 

77 685 

40 

27 700 


47 855 

54 098 


40 072 

47 040 

IS 817 

SO 218 


I Xo. 14 ilitMl ill tli(‘ tliirt v-s('r(Mi(l wvck of tlu' oxporinu'nt. 

week was 451 rovolutioiis at the twenty-ninth week. Its average 
run eaeli week was 47 036 revolutions. 

Xo. 15 ran niucli the same as Xo. 13, reaching a maximum of 
70 OSO revolutions at the sixteenth week. Its minimum run was 
22 6S5 at the tenth week. Its average weekly run was 48 815 
revolutions. 

Xo. 16 wfis the most active of the caffeine line. It showed 
great aotivity from the eleventh to the twentieth week and rose 
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again at the twenty-fifth week. Its maximum run was 149 307 
revolutions at the fourteenth week, aiid its minimum run, 44 623 
revolutions at the thirtieth week. 'Its average weekly run was 
89 218 revolutions. 

Comparison of the weekly acMvity of all the mice 

Although all these mice v/ovc of tlie same sex, the same age and 
closely relaietl, yet e\'en in the same lines they showed great indi- 
vidual variations in their activity. 

Some time was necessary for the mice to get accustomed to the 
cages. The first week^s runs are low, although the animals had 
been in the cage>s almost a week before the expeihnent was begun. 
All but one of the mice show^ed their greatest acti\ity in the early 
part of the experiment. The decline in the latter part was prob- 
ably due to increase in age. Slonaker (^07, T2) found that white 
rats are most active in early life. 

The mice may be divided into two types, Avith one exception. 
Type 1 had a period of high activity falling within the tenth to the 
twenty-third week, and a second period of great activity occur- 
ring between the tAventy-fourth and the thirty-second Aveek. This 
would seem to be normal. This group includes six mice, controls 
Nos. 1, 2 and 4, nicotine Nos. 9 and 12 and caffeine No. 16. 
These six mice AA^ere more active than any of the others. None of 
them died. 

Type 2 exhibited only one period of high activity which fell 
within ‘the tenth to the tAventieth Aveek; the runs then decreased 
steadily to the end of the experiment. This includes nine mice, 
control No. 3, all of the alcohol mice, nicotine No. 10 and caffeine 
Nos. 13, 14 and 15. Only one of these, alcohol No. 7, is above 
the average in activity; all the others fall below the average. 
Three of these mice died. It is evident that these mice had less 
vitality than those of the first type. 

No. 11 of the nicotine line is an exception to these tAvo types. 
Its period of high activity did not begin until the tAventy-eighth 
week, and its maximum run came at the thirty-ffth Aveck. 
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Weekly activity of the average of each line 

fn order to conifiarc tlio acth'ity of the different lines the aver- 
of (^ach line is recorded in table 0 and figure 2. Some of the 
mice in th(‘ alcohol and cafh'ine lines died during the course of 
the experiiiunit. In such cases the last entire week of activity 
was counted in making tlu? averages. 

Fro It) tal)l(‘ () and figure 2 it wilt be seen that the controls 
reaeh(Ml their maxinuntt run of 119 523 revolutions at the twelfth 


TAHLU (i 

S tunhn' o( fvndidiifhs per urck of Ihe average oj each line 


A(is; (ti \ii( 1. 1 N 


A[,C01[01. 

XICOTIXE 

CAFFEINE 

i : 1 : k s 

VICK 

MICK 

MICE 

MICE 

<1 

09 05)1 

43 195 

45 410 

39 063 

11) 

99 lOS 

SS 75S 

45 429 

56 no 

11 

llsois 

111 S33 

80 752 

80 382 

VI 

119 523 

05 048 

09 121 

76 242 

i:i 

115 031 

So 325 

103 254 

79 579 

M 

113117 

00 750 

1 10 2S9 

91 575 

].') 

1(0 203 

S9 702 

98 907 

93 805 

Hi 

99 559 

SO 407 

108 213 

93 932 

17 

101 72S 

90 498 

1(X) 008 

77 878 

IS 

99 0-19 

74 030 

105 370 

04 984 

1<) 

97 270 

72 411 

108 997 

73 992 

3) 

S3 0S7 

77 078 

94 419 

82 176 

'1\ 

SS t)39 

00 2G1 

95 773 

60 551 

'I'l 

SI 421 

07 392 

84 945 

67 680 

'i:\ 

92 592 

71 552 

85 099 

60 164 

'1\ 

90 039 

04 S22 

so 522 

59 022 

25 

99 303 

74 301 

100 954 

55 075 

2t’> 

07 273 

52 144 

84 590 

40 143 

27 

S2 039 

53 547 

92 397 

37 987 

2S 

SS 709 

54 820 

90 055 

38 277 

29 

70 405 

39 003 

05 025 

32 017 

HO 

00 55S 

32 230 

GO 355 

23 415 

31 

77 773 

55 002 

72 398 

30 485 

32 

79 55ti 

04 841 

95 008 

46 321 

33 

OS 072 

39 471 

85 091 

49 359 

3-1 

59 022 

25 011 ! 

70 562 

46 672 

35 

59 150 : 

31 800 ; 

76 898 

48 699 

30 

57 007 

37 825 

79 040 

42 581 

Avcrtigu 

S7 493 

03 707 

86 321 

59 079 
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week and iIk'H shf)\vod a rather gradual decline in running to the 
end of the experiniont. Their last ruic o7 907 revolutions, was 
tlnnr kaist . Tluar a\ erage weekly run was 87 493 revolutions. 

Tlie alooliol line rose almost immediately to their maximum of 
111 S33 r(‘volutions at the eleventh .week, but after that declined 
rai)idly and ran low throughout the experiment. Their laSt run 
was 37^23 revolutions and their minimuni 25 011 revolutions 
at the thirty-fourth week. Their average weekly i^un was 63 767 

n^volutions. 

43 nicotiiH' line ivaeliod their maximum of 110 289 revolutions 
at th(‘ fourtef'iith week. They retained a fairly constant level 
with a slight d('(‘lin(' at the end of the experiment. Their last 
run was 79 040 i’e\'olutions and their least, if the first two weeks 
ar(' left out of aeeount, ()5 625 revolutions at the twenty-ninth 
week. 33ieir a\'erage weekly run was 86 321 revolutions. 

43i(‘ {‘alTeiiH' liiu^ rose slowly to their maximum of 93 932 at thfe 
(Mid of ih(' sixt('enth week, and showed a rather steady decline 
to tlu' (Mid of th(‘ experiment. Their last run Avas 42 581 revolu- 
tions and tlieir minimum run, 23 415 revolutions at the thirtieth 
wcM'k. Their a\'erage weekly run was 59 079 revolutions. 

Tlu' control and nicotine lines ran close together for a large 
j)art of lh(' ('xpei'iinent. The controls however reached a higher 
niaxinuim and readied it sooner than the nicotine mice, but after 
tlK‘ fifteenth week the nicotine line was generally slightly ahead 
of lh(' controls. Tliese two lines correspond to type 1. 

1 h(' alcoliol and caffeine lines ran dose together, except at the 
maxinunn of the former. After the thirteenth week they ran 
entir(3>' lielow tlic control and nicotine mice. Alost'of the time 
the al(‘ohol mice ran somewhat higher than the caffeine mice. 
These two lines correspond to type 2. 

Ihe alcohol mice' A^aried more than any of the other lines, 
4 he avcM'age weekl\' deci'ease from their maximum run to their 
final run was .k^OO roA'olutions, that of the caffeine mice 2566 
revolutions, Hk^ (‘ontrols 2566 rcATilutions and the nicotine mice 
1420. Tlie nicotine line kept a more constant level than the 
others because both Xo. 11 and X'o. 12 Avere A^ery active in the 
latter part of the experiment. 
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TOTAL ACTlVrn^ 


The total activity of each mouse is shown in tables 7 , 8, 9 
and 10. 


TAB IX V 

Total work in reroluliatt^i ihinc In/ the control niirc 


age of mice in 

MoeSK 

MOVSK 

MUIEE 

m(h:5ie 

WEEKS 

NO. 1 

NO. 2 

NO. ;i 

.\'o. 4 

9 

so 243 

78 785 

55 7 Is 

63 S7s 

10 

201 178 

Kil 313 

126 759 

1S7 248 

11 

323 297 

279 619 

225 829 

327 226 

12 

455 89() 

404 (720 

325 829 

447 721 

13 

504 968 

545 450 

406 836 

549 347 

14 

721 323 

(i93 026 

505 802 

630 no 

15 

8-15 280 

,824 300 

587 422 

714 319 

16 

940 150 

953 495 

667 450 

808 464 

17 

1 032 748 

I 073 163 

752 820 

917 739 

18 

1 141 155 

1 164 467 

822 404 

1 047 043 

19 

1 228 145 

1 248 5(:i7 

895 504 

1 191 956 

20 

1 294 262 

1 232 5r>4 

974 24S 

1 297 85S 

21 

1 368 549 

1 4 IS 201 

l'032 895 

1 433 836 

22 

1 441 439 

1 4S2 4S2 

1 091 014 

1 564 231 

23 

i 523 559 

1 568 437 

1 167 7.54 

1 6.89 803 

24 

1 612 013 

I 661 977 

1 222 299 

1 757 950 

25 

1 719 1G2 

1 771 492 

1 276 831 

1 883 9()S 

26 

1 810 8^^ 

1 872 707 

1 330 891 

2 (KX) 063 

27 

1 904 776 

1 947 187 

1 390 995 

2 105 843 

28 

1 693 531 

2 057 827 

1 446 175 

2 206 343 

29 

2 060 602' 

2 177 208 

1 487 229 

2 284 356 

30 

2 138 041 

2 240 573 

1 .528 110 

2 368 903 

31 

2 220 069 

2 322 173 

i 575 434 

2 463 043 

32 

2 311 414 

2 407 275 

1 627 598 

2 568 65.S 

33 

2 3!S4 066 

2 482 KK) 

1 663 753 

2 659 715 

34 

2 4:12 4 10 

2 554 553 

1 703 578 

2 737 545 

35 

2 50G 606 

2 613 873 

1 744 324 

2 799 645 

36 

2 576 101 

2,677 427 

1 785.571 

2 8.57 27s 

The total runs are 

1 785 571, 2 

576 101, 2 677 4: 

17 and 28.57 278 revolutions. Three 

mice in this line showed great 

activity while 

one was much le.s 

s active. No. 3 

ran 62 per cent as much as No. 

4, No. 1 ran 90 per cent and No. 

2 94 per cent aB 


much as No. 4. 
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TABI.li H 

Toftil ■•I'hi l: hi ri nilul (hint' htj Ihe idcohol mice 


or ,\urh t\ 


.MOl'.SK 

MOVSE 

MOUSE 

V, f.hKS 


NO. V» 

NO. 7 

NO. 8 

<) 

67 634 

41 370 

28 430 

25 345 

10 

132 610 

123 064 

104 660 

167 538 

11 

267 S,60 

181 608 

220 773 

299 011 

12 

311 302 

10(i 012 

333 453 

392 976 

13 

410 137 

22S 605 

476 416 

454 877 

1 I 

463 617 

261 127 

604 010 : 

538 506 

1.7 

633 600 

324 266 

734 303 ' 

624 702 

16 

603 331 

403 613 

847 S63 

708 029 

17 

677 406 

400 308 

964 868 

791 687 

IS 

731 374 

660 024 

1 061 006 

864 485 

10 

7S7 201 

631 12S 

1 160 931 

933 169 

20 

S I 4 201 

688 446 

1 273 178 

1 014 831 

21 

S06 076 

742 873 

1 370 271 

1 076 569 

22 

0 13 373 

806 206 

1 459 466 

1 146 224 

23 

OSO 001 

872 708 

1 556 301 

1 223 469 

21 

1 032 6S1 

044 308 

1 633 034 

1 290 833 


1 OSO 612 

1 010 876 

1 730 244 

1 358 438 

26 

I 001 07(i 

1 073 006 

1 815 664 

1 424 501 

27 

1 004 676' 

1 137 022 

1 883 654 

1 454 036 

2S 


1 206 620 

1 951 254 

1 481 468 

20 


1 261 617 

2 002 337 

1 494 196 

30 


1 308 312 

2 052 073 

1 494 373 

31 


1 378 407 

2 123 147 

1 520 011 

32 


1 148 082 

2 197 807 

1 570 200 

33 


1 481 002 

2 252 789 

1 599 810 

34 


1 603 217^ 

2 312 896 

1 603 420 

3") 



2 371 406 

1 608 432 

36 



2 434 146 

1 621 433 


' No. .) :ni(l No. U ihrd at tho end of the twenty^soventh and thirty-fourth week 
reJ«pect iv('Iy. 

No. ') had run 1 OtVt 67(1 rovuliitions at its twcniy-yevcnth week, No. 6 1 o03 217 at 
its thirty-fourtli wc'ek, and Nos. 8 and 7, 1 G21 433 and 2 134 146 respectively at the 
end of tiieexperiiiuMit. d'iio record of No. 5 wasoS per cent of No. 7 at the twenty- 
seventh week. No. 6 (» |)ev cent of No, 7 at the thirty-fourth week and No. 8 66 
I>er cent at the end cf the experiment. Tliree of this line sliowed little activity, 
while one was much more active. 
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T.4BLE 9 




Total uyfrk I'n rvvoluiioHs (haic by the /lirolim’ mice 

age of mice in 

MOUSE 

MorsK 

MOrSK 

MOrSK 

WEEKS 

NO. <) 

NO. Ul 

NO, 11 

NO. 12 

9 

25 227 

36 370 

14 240 

75 805 

10 

137 513 

105 US 

75 458 

145 272 

11 

271 540 

158 548 ■ 

112 684 

267 597 

12 

399 014 

233 999 

131 751 

321 089 

13 

506 176 

332 413 

146 698 

514 384 

U 

625 344 

1 439 1 10 

186 910 

689 436 

15 

747 437 

533 595 

220 474 

834 924 

Ifi 

881 052 

626 870 

249 962 

995 398 

17 

1 003 622 

707 148 

311 194 

1 131 350 

18 

1 127 289 

! 784 353 

381 035 

1 282 142 

19 

1 238 279 

806 708 

453 835 

1 451 987 

20 

1 349 049 

I 935 018 

518 110 

1 5S7 309 

21 

1 443 740 

1 009 270 

560 201 

1 749 3()9 

22 

1 535 168 

! 1 028 374 

640 74 L 

1 907 07S 

23 

1 027 635 

1 074 394 

690 449 

2 059 210 

24 

1 729 700 

i 1 116 367 

752 567 

2 199 210 

25 

1 838 610 

; 1 182 702 

832 847 

2 347 500 

26 

1 944 922 

i 1 258 417 

899 527 

2 157 154 

27 

2 049 262 

1 269 375 

999 427 

2 591 544 

28 

2 129 320 

1 323 887 

1 099 551 

2 717 072 

29 

2 208 541 

1 334 140 

1 172 209 

2 817 380 

30 

2 292 046 

1 356 522 

1 240 702 

2 020 4<S2 

31 

2 378 020 

1 406 546 

1 294 017 

3 020 702 

32 

2 4S0 227 

i 1 464 714 

1 404 602 

3 133 436 

33 

2 501 S65 

,1 1 516 630 

1 512 790 

3 234 451 

34 

2 640 613 

1 550 971 

1 608 770 

3 331 636 

35 

2 707 702 

1 5811 39t) 

1 719 902 

3 422 579 

36 

2 791 130 

1 1 647 613 

1 820 188 

‘ 3 496 807 

The mice in 

the nicotine line 

ran 1. 647 613, 1 820 188, 2 791 136 and 3 490 807 

revolutions during the experiment. One showed 

very groat 

activity, another 

great activity while two were rather inactive. No, 

10 run 17 per cent as much as 


No. 12, No. 11 ran 52 per cent and No. 9 80 per cent as much as Xu. 12. 
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I'ABLE 10 


Titlal iri,rl: in n aiJulinn.-^ linnf hjf fhc cajjdnc mice 


AtiE Of MC i; fN' 

\forsr; 

Mocst: 

MOUSE 

MOUSE 

SVKKKS 

,\u, 13 

NO. 14 

*NO. 15 

NO. 16 

i) 

27 395 

25 160 

51 796 

51 991 

10 

70 (i09 

104 095 

74 181 

131 608 

11 

112 5(50 

200 710 

108 193 

274 850 

12 

168 034 

327 874 

152 671 

358 703 

13 

202 (>.)7 

41,5 596 

207 147 

500 197 

11 

256 ()(■»(> 

512 677 

273 655 

649 504 

1.1 

303 915 

547 993 

337 783 

771 937 

tr, 

;1S3 2,58 

65S 1.50 

417 763 

883 917 

17 

131 110 

762 .540 

464 110 

996 509 

IS 

l87 66S 

837 624 

524 138 

1 085 107 

19 

539 340 

919 782 

582 722 

1 188 662 

29 

605 923 

985 122 

655 608 

1 312 557 

21 

6.59 299 

1 051 6S3 

714 455 

1 400 067 


708 591 

1 135 3S7 

750 711 

1 492 535 

23 

7()(i 833 

1 197 161 

807 759 

1 565 039 

21 

812 5(51 

1 25S 535 

S45 873 

1 655 911 

2.5 

S4S 121 

12S4iK)l 

893 080 

1 766 068 

2li 

881 936 

1 297 413 

933 490 

1 841 703 

27 

914 382 

1 301 fil3 

977 312 

1 912 355 

2S 

937 984 

1 314 300 

1 016 170 

1 990 336 

29 

962 79ii 

1 314 751 

1 t)52 860 

2 056 453 

39 

981 596 

1 315 933 

1 081 917 i 

2 101 076 

31 

1 (H)3 536 

1 316 940 

1 126 165 ' 

1 2 155 824 

32 

1 9!S 240 

1 317 0121 

1 177 715 ■: 

^ 2 228 534 

. 33 

1 010 633 . 


1 237 125 I 

2 294 805' 

31 

1 066 889 


1 279 367 

i 2 306 325 

35 

1 093 680 


1 320 983 1 

1 2 444 010 


1 121 176 


1 366 838 

, 2 498 108 

^ No. 14 died at the end of the thirt\ 

-second week. 



One mouse in 

the caflcine line showed preot activity jind three 

were much less 


active. Nos. 13, 15 :ind 10 ran 1 121 476, 1 360 838 and 2 498 108 revolutions during 
the course cd tlie experiment. No. 14 ran 1 317 612 revolutions to its thirty- 
second ^veek when it die.]. No. 13’.s record was 49 per cent of No. 16. No. 15 was 
a5 p(M’ cent and No. 14 was 60 |)er cent of No. 16 at the thirty-second Tveek. - ' 
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COMPARISON OF TH1-: TOTAL ACTIVITY OF ALT. TH]: MIC'K 

TABLE 11 

In the folloiving iable the mice nre <irrangcd in the (crdcr of their total ndiidiy. 
Total activity of all the mice in revoludons and in. milcK 


SIOL'SE N'O. XL'MBER Of REVOLDTIOXft MlLEb RUN 


Caffeine 

13 

1 121 470 

550 00 



Caffeine 

15 

1 306 838 

077 . 72 



AlcohoF 

5 

1 094 076 (at 27 weeks) 

542,77 

(at 

27 weeks) 

Caffeine^ 

11 

1 317 012 (at 32 weeks) 

053 01 

(at 

32 weeks) 

AlcohoF. ... 

() 

1 503 217 (at 34 weeks'} 

715 35 

(at 

34 weeks) 

Alcohol 

8 

1 021 433 

803.00 



Nicotine 

10 

1 047 613 

810.94 



Control 

3 

17S5 5T1 

S85.34 



Nicotine 

11 

. 1 S20 188 

898,72 



.\lcnhol 

7 

2 434 UG 

1200.92 



Caffeine 

10 

2 498 108 

1238.65 



Control 

1 

2 576 101 

1277,31 



Control. . . 

0 

2 677 427 

1327.50 



Nicotine 

9 

: 2 791 136 

1383,04 



Control 

4 

: 2 857 278 

1410.73 



Nicotine 

12 

3 490 807 

1733.83 



Average 


, 2 076 622 

1010.30 




^ Nos. 5, 14 and 6 died at the twenty-seventh, thirty-second and thirty-fourth 
weeks respectively. 

From table 11 it will be seen that below the average in activity arc 3 caffeine 
mice, 3 alcohol mice, 2 nicotine mice and one control. Above the average are 1 
caffeine mouse, 1 alcohol mou.se, 2 nicotine mice and 3 controls. Caffeine No. 13 
was the least active of all the mice. Xicotiiio No. 12 was the most active. No. 
13 exercised only 32 per cent as much as No. 12. No. 13 is 54 per cent and No. 12 
is 169 per cent of the average. 

When the revolutions are reduced to miles the average daily run of all the mice 
is 4.93 miles. The average daily run of the mouse that ran the least is 2.84 miles, 
and of the mouse that ran the most S.99 miles. The greatest run in one day of 
any mouse is 16.8 miles. 
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Total adhily of the average of each line 

TABLE 12 


'i'nidi irorl: l» rrrdlulidny of ihc (inragt oj each line 


f)!* MICK IN 
WKKKH 

COVTKOf. 

AI.COIKJC 

NICOTINE 

CAFFEINE 

!) 

6!) O-'B 

42 107) 

17) 410 

39 063 

10 

Ki!) 121 

121 07)2 

00 830 

95 173 

!1 

2X7 7 12 

242 7S6 

177 7)01 

175 65.5 

12 

■107 2(;r) 

200 124 

246 712 

251 797 

i:i 

222 SOB 

204 77)0 

340 066 

331 376 

1 1 

()2<'i21f) 

461 7)17) 

160 2.55 

422 951 

IT) 

71! 7)7!) 

7)7)4 217 

7)59 162 

.516 816 

n; 

Xll 12S 

610 681 

667 375 

610 748 

17 

B12 S(i6 

72! 092 

767 383 

688 626 

IS 

t 012 7)12 

807) 722 

872 759 

753 610 

IB 

1 I2!l 7B1 

878 L22 

081 756 

827 602 

20 

1 222 17S 

97)5 211 

1 076 175 

909 778 

21 

1 212 117 

1 021 172 

1 171 948 

976 329 

22 

1 2! 12 7)2S 

1 OSS 864 

1 256 803 

1 044 009 

2;^ 

1 4S6 120 

1 160 416 

1 341 992 

1 104 173 

21 

1 7)76 76!) 

1 225 228 

1 427 514 

1 163 195 

■>.’■) 

1 676 072 

1 209 7)20 

1 528 468 

1 218 270 

2B 

1 712 217) 

1 37)1 682 

1 613 058 ^ 

1 258 413 

27 

I S27> 2S.1 

1 407) 210 

1 705 455 ! 

1 206 400 

2S 

1 011 17,2 

1 160 020 

1 705 510 

1 334 677 

20 

1 000 7).", S 

1 409 622 

1 861 135 : 

1 360 694 

;ir) 

2 07)7 116 

1 7)21 <SG0 

1 030 400 

1 390 109 

;u 

2 12.1 SSO 

1 7)x; 471 

2 002 8S8 

1 420 594 

22 

2 21 1 147) 

1 67)2 262 

2 098 796 

1 466 915 

22 

2 272 117 

I 601 S23 

2 184 487 

1 516 274 

21 

2 222 720 

1 716 81 1 

2 261 049 

1 562 946 

2r> 

2 201 S06 

1 747 650 

2 337 947 

1 611 645 

26 

2 410 802 

1 7S5 475 

2 416 087 

1 654 226 


In table 12 ami figure 3 the total activity of each line is averaged, 
The average total activity of the caffeine line was 1 654 22(; 
revolutions, of the alcohol line 1 785 475 revolutions, of the nico- 
tine line 2 416 987 revolutions and of the control line 2 449 80^ 
revolutions. The caffeine average is 68 per cent of the control 
average, the alcohol average is 78 per cent and the nicotine aver- 
age is 99 per cent of the control average. 
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From fip;ure 3 it will be seen that the control line leads through- 
out the entire time. The nicotine line excels the caffeine line 
at the sixth week and the alcohol line after the ninth week, and 
then gradually incrc^ases, keeping about an even distance from the 
control line, until the last two months when it more nearly ap- 
proaches the control line. The alcohol average excels the nico- 
tine liiK^ for eight weeks, but after that rises much more slowly. 
The cafT(un (3 average equals the nicotine average for five weeks, 
but aft(T that is tlie lowest of all. 


DIS(Jl;SST()\ OF TlfK F:FFK(TS OF ALCOHOL, NICOTINE AND 
('A FFi;iM': ON THE AC'TIVITY OF WHITE MICE 

Control line 

Th(‘ control mice have the highest total activity of all the 
liiu‘s. Thi^y also ha\T the high^t average maximum. Three 
of them, Nos. 1, 2 and 4, belong to type 1, having a second period 
of high acti\ity. These three are well above the average in total 
activity. No. 3 is less active, coming below the average. It 
belongs to 1yi)(‘ 2. It weighed 35 grams while the other control 
mice weighed 24, 24 and 25 grams respectively. Only one other 
mouse, caffeine No. 16, weighed as much as 30 grams. There 
may be some correlation between the inactivity of control No. 3 
and its weight. None of the controls died. They" gained on ail 
average 7.5 grams throughniit the experiment. 

A Icohol line 

Of the mire subjected to alcohol three are decidedly below the 
average in total acti\dty, while one is slightly above it. They all 
belong to type 2, none having a second period of high activity, 
as the six most vigoi'ous mice did. Three of them, Nos. 5, 7 
and S, start out well, l)ut all except No. 7 rapidly decrease in activ- 
ity. No. 7 seems to be an average mouse of type 2; however 
it loses 20 per cent of its weight during the last month. No. 5 
has a maximum of 125 301 revolutions but decreases very rapidly 
until its death when twenty^-seven weeks old. No. 6 runs low 
all its life, its maximum being only 86 895 revolutions. It died 
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when thirty-four weeks old. No 8 drops from its maximum of 
131473 regularly until the twenty-seventh week; after that its 
runs are irregular and some are very small. At the same time, 
from^ the twenty-eighth week to the end of the experiment it 
loses 30 per cent in weight. This great loss of weight and its 
small irregular run indicate that it would have died soon. 

This line of mice started out well. They reached a high average 
maximum of 111 833 revolutions during the eleventh week. This 
is much higher than the nicotine or caffeine line at the same time 
but a little lower than the maximum of the control line. In fact 
the nicotine line never reaches quite as high an average maximum, 
and the caffeine maximum is only 93 932 revolutions. But after 
that the alcohol line drops abruptly and only once exceeds 90 000 
revolutions. Their total activity is 73 per cent of that of the 
controls. 

The alcohol mice gained 6 grams each up to the twenty-fourth 
week, which is more than the control mice had gained during the 
same time. After this, however, they lost 4.5 grams on an 
average. None of the other lines lost any in weight except the 
nicotine mice. 

The activity of all the mice in the alcohol line seems to have 
been checked and lessened. The viability of all the mice was 

S eakened, for two died, one was evidently going to die soon and 
ie fourth lost 20 per cent in weight. This loss in weight oc- 
curred during the last month of the experiment. The decreased 
activity began to show after the mice were twelve weeks old, but 
the loss of weight and lessened viability did not manifest them- 
selves until after the mice were twenty-five weeks old. Thus it 
appears that alcohol had a markedly injurious effect on the via- 
bility an activity of these mice and that these effects were cu- 
mulative. 

Nicotine line 

The mice in the nicotine line show more variations than the 
mice in any of the other lines. No. 10 is the least active and 
belongs to type 2. No. 11 is below the average in total activity. 
It has a very unusual record, running its least at the twelfth week 
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wlion other are niiinin^ their highest and reaching its maxi- 
mum at tlK‘ thirty-fiftli week ^hen the activity of all the other 
mice is deen^asiiig. Xo. tl i\r/Ko. 12 ])elong to type 1 and both” 
exhi})it givat jirtivity. Xo. 12 has a remarkably high record, 
much liiglu'i' than any of the otlier mice in the different lines of 
tlu' ('xi)(n‘ini(Mii . It {“X(‘rcised 1 f)9 per cent as much as the average 
and 122 per cent as inucli as control Xo. 4, the second most active 
()f all tlu' mice. 

The aM‘rag(^ total acti\'ity of those mice is almost equal to that 
of the controls. 

Xom^ of tlH's(‘ mic(‘ died. They gained 3.5 grams during the 
experiment , whi(‘h was l(‘ss than half what the control mice gained. 
Th(‘ last month tluy s1iow(h1 an average loss of 1.5 grams. 

Xicotinc did not seem to affect the health of these mice but 
may ha\ e sliglitly (‘lie(‘kod their growth. 

\VlH'lh{‘r lli(‘ wid(' variations in the activity of these mice 
w('n‘ (‘aust'd by nicotine (‘an not be known without further experi- 
MUMits. Xi(‘otiiK' may lane had a stimulating effect on activity, 
shown particularly in Xo. 12 with its rcmjirkable record and in 
Xo. d. \o. 10 wonld bean (Exception to such a theory. No. 11 
might 1 ) 1 ' ('xplained as being naturally a very inactive mouse but 
that till' (*iinmlati\ e cITccls of nicotine stimulated him to activity. 
Or it is possihh' that all these variations v;ere due to chance. 

Cajf’eine line 

Tlire(‘ of the mice in this line have low records of total activity. 
Xh)s. 13 and 15 run \'ery low thro\igl)out tlve experiment. They 
liave the lowest records of total activity of all the mice used 
in tlu' ex])eriment . Xo. 13 ran 54 ])er cent as much as the average 
and 39 per cent as much as Xo. 4, the most active mouse in the 
control line. Xo. 14 starts out \vell but soon decreases in activity 
and dies when thirty- two weeks old. These three mice belong 
to tyi)e 2. X^o. 1<> belongs to type 1 and is above the average in 
total activity. 

Ihe average activity of these mice is the lowest of all the lines. 
Their average maximum weekly run is only 93 932 revolutions 
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and their minimum weekly run is 24 41o. Their a^'crage total 
activity is 68 per cent of the controls. 

The caffeine mice, with the exception of No. 14, gained 11.6 
grams each, which was more than any other line gained. But 
as they started out the smallest of all the mice and at the end of 
the experiments equalled the controls in weiglit, tliey ap[)a]’ently 
grew normally. No. 14 gained 3.5 grams and lost it again before 
its death. 

The growth of three of these mice does not seem to have been 
affected by caffeine. One, howe\'er, seems to have been injured, 
for it died when thirty-two weeks old. 

Caffeine appears to ha^^e dceidedly lessened the activity of the 
mice. 


SiniMAllY 


1. The control mice gained 7 grams on an average during the 
e^^periment. None of them died. Tliree were abo\’e the ax’erage 
in activity. Their total activity was greater than any other line. 

2. The alcohol mice gained 6 grams on an average up to the 
twenty-fourth week, but lost 4.5 grams later. Two died and one 
probably would have died soon. Three were below the average 
in activity. Their total activity was 73 per cent of that of the 
controls. Alcohol appears to have had a markedly injurious 

k effect on the viability and activity of these mice. 

3. The mice subjected to nicotine gained 2 grams each on an 
average. None died. Two were below the aA'erage in activity 
and two above, one being far more active than any other mouse in 
any of the lines. Their total activity was 99 per cent of tlie 
controls. 

Nicotine apparently did not injure the health of the mice, but 
seems to have checked their growth. 

Nicotine may have had a stimulating effect on the activity of 
three of the mice. Or it is possible that the variations shown in 
this line were due to chance. 

4. Three of the mice subjected to caffeine gained 11.6 grams 
each on an average, but since they started out the smallest of all 
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the mice and at the end of the experiment equalled the controls 
in weight it appears that they grew normally. One mouse died. 

Those mice were th(^ least active of all the lines, their total 
activity being 08 per cent of that of the controls. Three were 
below the average in activity and one was above. * 

Oaffeinc seems to have had no influence on the growth of , three 
of the mice, but apparently had an injurious effect on one mouse, 
resulting in its death. 

( "affeine seems to have greatly lessened the activity of these 
mice. 
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r. IXTRODL'CTIOX 

In tlin preceding paper of this series (Child ’12) it was shown 
that thf‘ {lyiiarrm* ])nK‘(^sses eonccrned with the regulatory mor- 
phogiaa^sis of Plariaria doroloeephala, or at least some of them, 
differ in certain respects at different levels along the main axis. 
The evidr Mice obtained by subjecting the regulating pieces to 
depressing ag(Mits and conditions suggests that the existing dif- 
ferences or certain of their essential factors are quantitative in 
natiins In fact all the results of experiments along these lines 
indicate tlu‘ existfuicc* of a gradient in the metabolic processes or 
of c(M‘tain fundamental processes along the main axis, the rate 
l)eing high('sf in tlie anterior region and decreasing more or less 
n'giilarly in tlit^ jiosterior direction. 

Bill mor(‘ d(dinit(^ e\'idence is necessary to determine first 
wheth(M“ such a gradient actually exists and second, whether it is 
the essential or only an incidental feature of the axial factor in 
morphog(Miesis and function. 

Bcsidi's th(‘ axial gradient jny experiments have demonstrated 
the exist (Mic(‘ of A'arious other dynamic differences depending on 
the ag(‘ and nutritive condition and on various external factors, 
and in ])icces on the size of the piece, the region of the body from, 
which it canio and the degree of regulation or reorganization 
wliich liiis occurred in it. On the other hand certain morpholog- 
ical charaiders are closely associated with certain quantitative 
dynamic factors. 

It we can determine positively whether a quantitative factor 
exists in aii>^ given case and what part it plays we shall have made 
a. real stc^jj in achamce in our knowledge of development and 
inheritance. 

The character of certain results obtained in my work on Pla- 
naria with depressing agents such as alcohol, KCN, etc., led me to 
sjKMid much time in comparing and analyzing these results with 
the aid of various external and internal factors. The result of 
this work is tlie development of a method which enables us to 
compare in a general way tlie rates of metabolic reaction in differ- 
ent animals, pieces or regions of the body and so makes it possible 
to answer certain ({ucstions coneerning the dynamics of organ- 
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isms, which have not heretofore been open to investigation. With 
this method we are able to determine in a general way where 
differences of rate exist and it is often possible also, with pro])erly 
devised experiments, to determine what part these differences in 
rate play in phenomena of development (Child '13). 

Since this method is essential for the most important results to 
be considered in later papers, it is necessary, before going farther 
in the analysis of experimental reproduction in Pi an aria, to dc~ 
scribe the method and its application in detail. The first part 
of this paper is therefore devoted to a description of the method, 
then follows a consideration of the evidence which constitutes the 
foundation of the method, and finally the question as to the 
nature of the action of the agents used is briefly discussed and 
some interesting lines of investigation are pointed out, 

II. THE PHYSIOLOGICAL RESISTANCE METIIOi:) OF COMPARING 

RATES OF :\[ETABOLIC REACTION 

L General outline of the method 

The method is concerned with the length of life, i.e., the physio- 
logical resistance of the animals or pieces in certain reagents 
which decrease metabolism or in sufficient concentration kill. 
As will appear below, a relation exists between the length of life 
of an animal or piece in a solution of such a reagent of given con- 
centration under standard external conditions and the rate of 
metabolic reaction in the animal or pie('e. Tins being the case, 
it becomes possible by standardizing the concentration of the 
reagent used and the external conditions, to compare the rates of 
reaction in different individuals, regions or pieces. The present 
and following papers will show that this method is capable of 
wide application and that it gives us a new means of attack on 
various problems and opens up certain fields which have hereto- 
fore been inaccessible. 

Assuming for the moment the correctness of the method, it is 
evident that wc compare by means of it, not the rates of single 
simple chemical reactions but rather the total amounts of the 
reactions or processes concerned which occur in a given length of 
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time. This total may be made up of many individual reactioiis 
of different or of th(‘. same rate, or it may consist of a continuous 
reaction with variable or uniform rate. Rut from the amount 
of reaction occurring in a given time we may determine the aver- 
age rate for that time. If the method under consideration is 
correct, it enables us to determine whether the average rate dur- 
ing a given time is greater or less in one case than in another. 
'Tlu* rate of rf^actioiv as the term is used here, is then analogous 
to the term 'rale of flow’ as applied to a current of fluid. It is 

simpiv Vml finallv, the method in its present form is 

time 

only comparative: it serves merely for the comparison of differ- 
ent rates witliout giving any information as to what the rate is in 
any case. 

Th(> rdaiion hehreeii death and disintegration in depressing 
agents 

The reagents most used thus far in work along these lines are 
ethyl alcohol and K(\\, Enough work has been done with 
etlier ami chloretone to demonstrate that they give results essen- 
tially siniilai- to those obtained with alcohol. 

The first point of importance is that when an individual or 
piece of Plauaria dies in a not too highly concentrated solution 
of any of these reagents it undergoes disintegration within a 
siiort time aftoi' death. The process of disintegration consists 
first in thc‘ breiiking open and disappearance of the body epithe- 
lium and second of a gradual swelling and separation of the tissues 
until finally nothing remains but minute particles suspended in 
the fluid or lying on the bottom of the vessel. The swelling and 
increase in translucency of the tissues apparently follows almost 
at once after the death of the part concerned and probably results^ 
at least in part, from the increase in permeability which occurs 
at the time of death. .After this stage the process docs not con- 
cern us so closely lor it consists merely in the gradual separation 
of the dead cells and supporting tissues.*. 

The length of time between apparent death and disintegration 
and tiie rapidity ot disintegration vary according to temperature^ 
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concentration of the reagent, etc., and also with various internal 
factors. In worms or pieces in similar physiological condition 
and under given external conditions, the time when disintegra- 
tion begins and its rapidity are uniform to a high degree. 

The close relation between death and disintegration is shown in 
various ways. For example, in KCX 0.001 7/2. at a temperature of 
20^C. distinct mo^'ements of a given part can often be induced 
within fifteen minutes of the time when disintegration of that part 
begins. When concentrations of the anesthetics are used which 
are sufficiently high to kill the animals almost at once, disinte- 
gration occurs within a few minutes after the animals are placed 
in the reagent, sometimes beginning within five or ten minutes. 

In cases where different regions of the animal or piece die at 
different times, we usually find certain parts of the piece still 
showing active movement, while others are already disintegrating 
or completely disintegrated. 

In general then death is quickly follow'ed by disintegration. 
This fact affords an easy means for determining approximately 
the time of death of an animal, a region of the body or a piece in 
a given concentration of alcohol, KCN, etc. 

3. The relation between length of life in depressing agents and rate 
of reaction 

Early in the course of my experiments it was found that the 
length of life in a given concentration of the agent used was dif- 
ferent according to the physiological condition of the animals and 
in pieces, according to the size of the piece and the region of the 
body from which it was taken. Moreover, in different concen- 
trations of a given reagent the relation bet\veen certain animals 
or pieces was. not the same. At first the results appeared hope- 
lessly complex, but I was convinced that there must be some way 
of discovering the factors upon wffiicb they depended and finally, 
after some eight months of work it became evident, first that a 
relation existed bet\Yeen the physiological resistance of the ani- 
mals or pieces and their rates of reaction, and second, that the 
character of this relation was dependent upon the concentration 
of the reagent used. These relations between length of life or 



r(‘si stance, rate of reaction and concentration of reagent are 
briefly as follows: 

1. fn relaiivdy high conrenfrations in which the maximum length 
of life in only a few houra, the length of life or resistance varies 
inversely as the rate of redetion: the higher the rate, the earlier death 
and disintegration oc(nir and ihce versa. This form of the method 
which rofjuiros r(Titiv(‘ly high concentrations, I have called the 
hi i reel resistance’ method. 

2. fa relatirrly Imv eoneenirations in which the animals remain 
atire for days or weeks and in which some degree of acclimatization 
occurs the length of life, or resistance varies directly with the rate of 
re(((lion except in certain cases where incidental factors modify the 
result: the higher the rate, the more complete the acclimatization 
and the greater the loajth of life. This form of the method which 
nHjuin's low concentrations and long times and which determines 
the resistance indirectly through the degree of acclimatization, 

1 hav(' callf'd the indirect resistance’ method. 

Hetween tlieso two extremes of concentration of the reagent 
the results \airy in character with the concentration and the rate 
of rcviction. Foi' any two different rates of reaction it is possible 
to find a (concentration of the reagent in which the resistance will 
bo approximately the same: abo\^e this conceiitration the relation 
is that of the direct method, below, it is that of the indirect 
method. 

Th(^s(^ eonclnsions are drawn from thousands of experiments 
with alcohol and KC’X by botli t he direct and the indirect methods. 
Ether ami ehloi'etone liave been used to a sufficient extent to 
show Unit with them the relations are essentially the same. 
L'lulonbtedly there are many other reagents particularly the 
anesthetics, whicli would give similar results, but since 1 have 
been primarily concerned with certain other problems, I have not 
as yet taken the time to lest any large number of anesthetics 
or other substances with respect to this point. Of the different 
substances used, has pro^^ed to bo the most satisfactory. 

The dilierences in rate of reaction appear more clearly in most 
cases in KCX than in alcohol or other anesthetics and the con- 
centrations used arc so low tliat various incidental factors are 
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practically eliiriinated. From the tliree |i;eneral rules stated, 
above concerning the relation between resistance, rate of reac- 
tion and concentration, if is evident that cai'o must bo exei-cised 
to use concentrations sufficiently low or sufficiently high, other- 
wise wholly misleading results may be obtained. For example, 
if the concentration is too low in a test by the direct method, the 
animals or pieces with the higher rate of reaction may become 
acclimated to some extent and so may li\^e longer than tiiose with 
the lower rate which do not become acclimated to nuy a]:>preci- 
able extent. In this case the observed relation between the resist- 
ances 'would be the reverse of what it should be. 

On the other hand, if the concentration is too high in a test by 
the indirect method, the animals with the higher rate of reaction 
may be killed by the direct action of the reagent and so die earlier 
than those with the lower rate of reaction, which become accli- 
mated to some extent. Here again the results will be the re\Trse 
of what they should be. 

These complications connected with the concentration on ih(‘ 
one hand, and on the other the fact that in my earlier experi- 
ments only the indirect method, where further complications due 
both to internal and external factors may arise, are r('S]:)onsible 
for the long time and the large amount of work necessary foi* th(^ 
attainment of definite results. 

It is, however, a simple matter to determine tlie proprn* iiniits 
of concentration for either the direct or the indirect method. 
When the relation between the resistances of the animals or pieces 
compared does not undergo iru^ersion with further increase of 
concentration, then the concentration is sufficiently high for use 
by the direct method and the factor of acclimatization is not 
involved. By decreasing the concentration from this point until 
the factor of acclimatization does appear clearly we can deter- 
mine a concentration for use by the indirect method. In prac- 
tice of course concentrations sufficiently far abo\'e or below the 
critical concentration arc used so that there is no danger of con- 
fusing the direct and indirect effects of the reagents. 

Of the two the direct method is the simpler and requires only 
a few hourS; where the indirect method may require days or weeks 
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,or cvoD months. Moreover, the direct method affords no oppor- 
tunity for the complication of the results by various factors which 
may play a part in the indirect method; starvation. 

In my earlier experiments the indirect method with alcohol was 
used l)(‘e!ius(‘ I (h'sinal first of all to determine the effect of this 
and other substances on morphoj^enesis; the existence of the rela- 
tion betw('en lenj>;th of life and rate of reaction was discovered 
by this in(‘lhod (('hi Id 'll a, pp. 568 to 571). Later, as I became 
mor(‘ clearly aware of the general significance of this relation, the 
ofTeets of different concentrations were compared and the inver- 
sion of the relation was discowa’ed. Later still it was found that 
more (^xact results (‘ould be obtained with KCX than with alcohol 
and this reagent has since been used to a large extent. 

For IMatuu’ia dorotocephala the following concentrations have 
been found to l)e most satisfactory. For the direct method KCN 
0.601 an serves, although concentrations considerably lower than 
this may bo used without altering anything but the time factor. 
For the indirect method very low concentrations of KCN must be 
used, 0.00004 an or lower, i.e., acclimatization to KCN occurs 
only in \Trv low concentrations. 

Iti the case of alcohol a 4 per cent solution of absolute alcohol 
is commonly used for the direct methodi though higher concen- 
trations may of course be used. For the indirect method a 1 
per cent solution is sufficiently high when loss is prevented. In 
my earlier exjierimeuts, where there was some loss 1.5 per cent 
was used: in tightl}^ closed flasks with very small air space this 
concentration is too high. 

For ethyl ether 2 per cent or higher serves for the direct method 
and a 0.8 i)er cent or lower for the indirect. Chloretone has been 
used only for the indirect method thus far with concentrations 
of 0.0014 m. or lower. 

Ihis resistance ]nethod in general is applicable not only to 
Plannria but to any forms in which the skeleton or the connec- 
tive! tissue are net sufhciontly developed or too closely coherent 
to permit the occurrence of disintegration very soon after death. 

I have obtained results of great interest by this method with 
various planarians. with coelenterates and with a number of 
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embryoSj including those of the amphibia, and it can undoubtedly 
be used for many other forms. With the liigher urgaiiisms the 
chief difficulty connected With its use lies in the determination of 
the time of death. If the time of deatli in such forms or in their 
parts can be determined by any other simple method tlian tliat 
of disintegration, there is no apparent reason why it should not. be 
possible to compare rates of reaction by determining the physio- 
logical resistance to certain reagents of such forms or their parts. 

In the following sections the practical technique of the two 
methods is described. 

4 . The technique of the direct 7nethod 

In my own experiments it has pro\ ed most con\'enient to use 
lots of ten animals or pieces for each test. When larger numbers 
than ten are used the examination of a lot often requires too 
much time so that it is difficult to a\'oid falling behind in keeping 
the records. In many cases the comparison of single individuals 
or pieces gives perfectly definite and constant residts, but the 
use of the larger number obviates the neces.sity of frequent repeti- 
tion and also permits slight differences to appear which might not 
be discovered in the comparison of single individuals. 

In the case of whole Aimals all ten of one lot arc taken from 
the same stock, i.e., they have been kept in the same vessel, have 
received the same food and have been subjected to the same exter- 
nal conditions. Moreover, worms of as nearly as possible the 
same size are selected. In the case of pieces the ten of a lot are 
from animals of the same stock and the same size and the pieces 
are as nearly as possible of the same length and from the same 
region of the body. Every one of these factors is important for 
the result and in order to obtain definite results it is absolutely 
necessary that the material be standardized in this way. 

When the animals are selected or the pieces cut they are usually 
placed as nearly as possible simultaneously or at like intervals in 
the required concentration of the reagent used : in certain experi- 
ments the animals must be placed in the reagent and the pieces 
cut in it. I have found Erlenmeyer flasks convenient except 
where the animals or pieces are so small that the use of a compound 
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jnicroscopn is nooessary. In most of my experiments by the 
(lircot niothod 100 cc. Erleiiineyor flasks have been used. After 
the worms or pierces are introduced the water is poured off and 
they are filled with the solution to be used and corked, leaving 
only a small l)nl)bl{' r)f air Ixmeatli the cork to prevent bursting 
with slight (‘flanges of teinpcraturo. In this way loss of the 
siibstan(‘(‘ is r(‘diu‘tMl almost to zero. Moreover, the flasks pos- 
sess anoth(‘i- gr(‘at advantage; oljjects inside the fluid- filled flask 
except thos(‘ on the iiiiKO’ surfaces of the glass on the side toward 
the ohs(MO'(M*, a!'(' magnific'd to a considerable extent. With a 
litth^ practice' the f[{isk serves as well as a dissecting microscope 
and th(' condition of small animals or pieces can be seen very 
clearly. 

In using the direct metliod, whore death and disintegration 
occur within a few liours. we may either record only the time of 
disintegration, i.o., oitln'r of the beginning of disintegration or of 
('om])l{'t(' disintegration, or we may follow the course of disinte- 
gration and compare difTereiit stages. Since death and disin- 
tegration occur at different times in different regions of the body 
the sc'cond method gi\es niore satisfactory residts: instead of 
r('cording only tlu' beginning or the final stage, it gives a series of 
ol>ser\'ations on the same material and §o not only permits closer 
comparison of the different lots' but increases the value of the 
results obtained. 

In the course' of my work with this method I have gradually 
come to distinguish five stages. The limits of each stage are of 
coiirst' arbitrary and some of them may, if desired, be further sub- 
dix idt'd. Tlu'se stage's are as follows: 

/. Intact, not showing any appreciable disintegration. 

Stage II. Tdiis stage is intended to record tlie first appearance, 
of disintegration in any part of tlie animal or piece. In whole 
animals the first traces of disintegration usually appear in the 
head reagion, sometimes in the most posterior zooid. AUthis 
stage the disintegration is usually sharply localized and other 
|)arts ol the body are intact and often show motor activity. 

Stage III. This stage is not very sharply marked off from 
Stages II and IV , It is intended to include that interval between 
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Stage II and the time when disintegration of the marginal regions 
of the body is completed. In Stage III the disintegration has 
spread from w^here it first attacked the animal or piece and new 
areas of disintegration may have appeared; the lateral margins 
begin to disintegrate but the original form is still maintained. 
Parts of the bod}" may still show motor activity at this stage. 

Stage IV. The characteristic feature of this stage is the com- 
plete disintegration of the marginal regions and the loss of tlie 
original form which follows. The wIkjIo animal or the longer 
piece UvSiially becomes moi'e or less cylindrical the shorter piece 
a rounded mass. During this stage the epithelium and pigment 
disappear, the dorsal surface preceding. This stage passes into 
the following. 

Stage V. This is the last stage on udncli observations are made. 
It is reached when the epithelium and pigment are completely 
gone and when all parts have undergone the swelling and change 
in appearance. This stage I belie\e marks the completion of 
the process of dying which began in Stage IT. It is followed 
within a short time, ranging from a few minutes to several hours, 
according to temperature, age of worm, etc., by separation of the 
tissues^ disintegration of cells and gradual disappearance of the 
mass until all that remains arc microscopic particles suspended 
in the fluid or on the bottom. 

In whole worms, where certain regions of the body die much 
earlier than others, the different regions pass tlirough tiu* \'ai’ioiis 
stages at different times. The head, for example, may uiuhn'go 
complete disintegration before the middle regions of the body, 
i.e., the posterior regions of the first zooid, are dead. In record- 
ing such cases Stage II represents the first appearance of disin- 
tegration in any region, Stage III the beginning of marginal dis- 
integration behind the head or in the posterior zooicls, and Stage 
IV the completion of the 27iargina) disintegration and the change 
in iiape. Here then Stage 111 may be disproportionatel}' long 
since different regions of the body possess different resistance. 
It makes little difference, however, just what each stage includes, 
provided it includes the same things in all cases. All tliat is 
desired is to determine as accurately as possible the time of death. 
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In many siTios with whole animals I have found it desirable to 
divide II into two stages, II a, and II b, 11 a including only 
the (Mirliest appearance oi disintegration at any point and II b 
tlie period whim the eyes and cephalic ganglia have become 
involved in disintegration, but other parts of the first zodid 
have not yet been attacked. In such series two important periods 
inst('ad of one are recorded, viz., the death of the head and the 
d(aith of the last part to remain alive. 

In 1 11 }^ experiments by the direct method no attempt has been 
made to determine the exact time of the entrance into a given 
stage. That would of course be very difhcult, but we may avoid 
th(‘ difficulty simply by examining each lot at regular intervals. 
At lialf-hour ijitervals serve for KCN 0.001 m, and in most 
cases for 4 per cent alcohol. With higher concentrations or higher 
temperature's and sometimes with extremely small pieces shorter 
time intervals are often desirable and with lower concentrations 
and lower temperatures tlic time inter\^al may be increased. 

but even with this method of procedure it is of course sometimes 
doubtful whether a certain case should be recorded under one stage 
or aiiotlicr. My general rule in cases of this sort is to record the 
case under the earlier of the two stages in question: before the 
next observation it has passed the critical point. 

In this manner then we can determine approximately the time 
when disintegration begins in each individual or piece and in each 
lot and we can also follow its course. The condition of each piece 
in each lot is recorded at e\xTy period of observation, i.e., com- 
monly e\'ery half-hour and a comparison of these records brings 
out with much greater sharpness than a single record could the 
essentia] differences of different lots. 

I he record of a comparison between old and young worms is 
gi^ en in table 1 by way of illustration. Lot 1 consists of ten phys- 
iologically young worms 5 to G mm. in length, Lot 2 of old worms 
18 to 20 mm. in length. 

In this table the column length of tirne^ gives the length of 
time in the reagent in hours and minutes at each observation, the 
column headed Lots gi\'es the numbers of the different lots 
composing the series and the headings I to V under the general 
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heading ‘Stages^ indicate the five stages of disintegration. The 
first time given in the table shows the length of time in the reagent 
when disintegration was first observed in any case, ^bhe niinibors 
in each horizontal column are the numbers of worms of each lot 
in each stage at each observation. The conclusion of the obser- 
vations on any lot is marked by a broken line as at 4.15 for lot 
1 and at 5.45 for Lot 2. 

It is evident from table 1 that the young worms begin to die and 
disintegrate earlier and that they disintegrate more rapidly than 
the ‘old worms. The results as they appear in the table arc 
perfectly definite and clear and must have some very definite 
meaning. 

Since the development of the direct method beyond its early 
stages, all the records obtained by means of it have been kept in 
this form. From these tables the results on any series can be 
seen almost at a glance. 


Series 557 I (.Vo.'^. 1 and 4 «)• 


LENGTH OF TIME LOTS 


TABl.E 1 

In KCX O.OOi m. 10.15 a.m., Ocfoher 17, 1012 



II 



2,1.5 

2.45 


3 15 


3.15 

4.15 

4.45 

5.15 

5 . 45 


10 


10 


10 

3 


7 

10 



o. The technique oj the indirect method 

This mot hod is chiefly useful wliere it is desired to follow the 
mor[)ho]o^ical fouturos as well us to compare the rates of reaction. 
As statfMl on loS above, the results with this method are the 
in\'ers(,* of thos(‘ olhained by the direct method. There the resist- 
anc(' varies inversely, here it varies directly as the rate of reac- 
tion. Th(^ results by this method really represent the degrees of 
acclimatization to the reagent used. 

In my (‘arliei* ex])eriments, where the morphological changes 
were follow(Ml in animals and pieces, this method, usually with 
1 to 1.0 per cent absolute alcohol as the reagent, was used exclu- 
si\'ely. It was only after the relation between the rate of reaction 
and the resistanc(' was discovered that the direct method was 
developed. 

The (lata in my ^Study of senescence and rejuvenescence^ 
((’hi Id T1 a) were all obtained by this method. The procedure 
used at that time is described on pages 5118 to 540 of that paper. 
Since then 1 ha\e found it ?nore convenient to use 1-liter Krlen- 
meyor flasks instcaid of tlie Stender dishes in sealed jars, as there 
dc'seri b('d. The lots of woi'ms or pieces, ten each in most cases, 
are placed in the flasks, wliicli are filled with the reagent and 
(‘ork(Hl, leaving an air space beneath the cork of some 10 mm. in 
(h'ptli. The fluid is renewed every four days or oftener, prelimi- 
nary (experiments having shown that in such a flask containing 
well aerated water twenty- five large worms would live for a week 
or ten days at i\ temperature of 20°C. without showing any bad 
effects. In the experiments with depressing agents the liquid is 
always well aerat(Ml at the time the worms are added because of 
the thorough sliakiiig necessary for a uniform mixture of the 
water and the (‘('agent, moreover the rate of reaction in the ani- 
mals is much lower in the depressing medium than in water, so 
til at it is impossilile that lack of oxygen or harmful accumula- 
tion of metabolic [jroducts should occur at ordinary temperatures 
within four days. 

In tlu'se exjieriments tlie lots are examined each day, or in 
many cases every forty-eight liours and tlie number of worms or 
pieces remaining intact is recorded. Attempts to follow stages 
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of disintegration are unsatisfactory here because in many cases 
disintegration involves certain regions, days or weeks before it 
does others and sometimes it involves only those regions of the 
body having the lowest rate of reaction, i.e., the i)osterior region 
of the first zooid, and the body may separate into two pieces, 
which then undergo some degree of regulation and attain a some- 
what higher rate of reaction. In other words, disintegration is 
often only partial and does not necessarily lead at once to the 
death of the whole. For these reasons it has been found best 
to record at each observation merely the number of individuals 
which remain intact. 

These records can be .most readily presented in graphic form 
as in my earlier paper (Child T1 a). Figure 1 is a reproduction 
of figure 2 of that paper. The starting point a of the curves of 
the axis of ordinates represents 100 per cent of the number of 
worms used, each small space of the cross section paper along the 
axis of ordinate representing 2 per cent of the total. 

Along the axis of abscissae each small space of the papc'r r(‘[)re- 
sents one day. The ordinates of the various points of tlie curv'es 
show the percentage of worms intact at any time during the exyier- 
iment, the curves being plotted from observations forty-eight 
hours apart. 

In figure 1, the curve ab represents the resistance to 1.5 per 
cent alcohol of fifty physiologically old worms 20 to 25 mm. in 
length, the curve ac, the resistance of fifty younger worms 12 to 15 
mm. in length. These results can also of course be tabulated in 
numerical form. 

TIT. THE EVIDENCE FOR THE RELATION BETWEEN RESISTANCE 
TO DEPRESSING AGENTS AND RATE OF REACTION 

1. Resistance and stimulation 

One of the simplest ways of demonstrating the relation betw een 
the physiological resistance to a given reagent and the rate (A 
reaction is the comparison of stimulated and unstimulated animals. 
Various possibilities are open here, the increase in rate of reaction 
following a cut or a sudden change of temperature, mechani(*al 
stimulation, etc., may with proper care be demonstrated. But 
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these results will be presented in full at another time: at pres- 
ent only the results of a comparison between animals ^limiilated 
mechanically to motor activity and those left undistin’bed will be 
considered. For experiments of this sort KCN is far more satis- 
factory than alcohol or other anesthetics since it does not inhibit 
motor activity so rapidly and so completely as do they. Thus 
far only the direct method has been used in experiments of this 
kind; for the indirect method would require frequent stimulation 
of Ihe worms during weeks, while with the direct method this is 
necessary only for an hour or two. 

Series 51 o. Two lots of ten worms each from the same stock 
and of the same size (18 to 20 mm. in length) were placed in 500 
cc. Erlenmeyer flasks in KCN 0.001 m. Lot 1 was left undis- 
turbed in diffuse dayliglit and the worms soon came to rest and 
remained almost wholly quiet until death. T.ot 2 was shaken 
every five to ten minutes during two hours and the worms \vere 
dislodged by currents of water from a larg(^ jjipette. In order to 
do this it was of course necessary to uncork the flask, so tliat 
some loss of KCN may ha\'e occurred in this case, but as table 2 
shows any such loss certainly did not interfere with the result. 
The worms were examined e\M^ry half-liour, but in the table' only 
the figures for hour intervals are given. 

It is evident from the table that Lot 2, the stirnulatcMl worms, 
begin to disintegrate before Lot 1 and continue in advance of it 
during the whole course of the experiment. The difference is not 
extreme but is sufficiently large to leave no doubt of its existence. 
•Two of the Avorms of Lot 2 live as long as any of the worms in 
Lot 1^ but the average length of life in Lot 2 is distinctly loss than 
in Lot L The alternate readings omitted from the table show the 
same relation in every case. 

That stimulation and motor acti\nty increase the average rate 
of reaction, there can be no doubt and we see that the Avorms with 
the higher rate die first in the KCN. The only question which 
can be raised concerning these results is as to the possibility of 
fatigue in the stimulated lot and consequently a lower rate of 
reaction. This possibility can undoubtedly be excluded, for I 
have at various times attempted to produce fatigue by repeated 
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stimuktion of this same sort, i.e., at intervals of five to ten min- 
utes, an(>have not succeeded. Much shorter intervals or prac- 
tically corit in lions stimulation are necessary to accomplish this 
result. Moreover, the actual movement in the KCN is very 
much less in amount tiian would occur with the same stimula- 
tion in water, because the animals become less and less sensitive 
to stimulation. 

Other similar experiments have without exception given similar 
results. 


TABLE 2 

U'orws jAiiccd in K(L\ 0.001 tn. 11.00 a.m., March 8, 


1912 


l.KfiCTH OF TIMK 


2 30 


10 

8 


4.30 


:),30 


0.30 i 


',30 


S 30 


0 30 


10,30 


1 

3 

6 

5 

8 

10 

10 
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Temperature experiments with alcohol and cyanide ' 

The rate of metabolic reaction increases with rising tempera- 
ture: if, therefore, my conclusions concerning the relation between 
resistance to certain depressing agents and the rate of reaction 
are correct, we should expect to lind that the resistance of worms 
as measured by the direct method decreases with rising tempera- 
ture and increases with falling temperature and this is actually the 
case. 

But certain possible complicating factors must be considered^. 
First there is the possibility of increased chemical activity of the 
reagent as a factor in the result, in consequence of the increase in 
dissociation at the higher temperature. In the case of KCN, 
however, and other substances may act in the same way, there 
is every reason to believe that the action is primarily upon the 
metabolic process at some point or points, rather than upon the 
relatively inactive structural substances of the organism. If this 
is the case the change in the rate of reaction in the organism, with 
a change of 10°C. in temperature, for example, must be of much 
greater importance in determining the observed changes in phys- 
iological resistance than the change in a ().()() 1 ?n. K(yN solution 
under the same conditions. However, the evidence upon this 
point from the temperature experiments by the direct lU^thod 
alone is not demonstrati \^e because the changes in the solution 
and in thfe organism are in the same direction. But, as will 
appear belo^w, the evidence given by the indirect method in 
temperature experiments, as well as the evidence from experi- 
ments in various other lines leave no doubt that the rate of reac- 
tion in the organism is the chief factor in determining the results 
at different temperatures obtained by the direct method. 

The change in the coefficient of distribution of the substances 
used, wdth change in temperature is another factor which may 
play a part in determining the I’esults. According to the theory 
of narcosis developed by 0^'erton and Meyer the coefficient of dis- 
tribution is the most important factor in determining anesthetic 
action. In his third contribution Meyer (’01) show's that the 
coefficient of distribution of ethyl alcohol betw'een w'ater and 
olive oil increases from 0,026 and 3°C. to 0.047 at 30*^0., i.e., it 
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nearly doubles, In the ease of chloral hydrate a much greater 
increase occurs, CVrtain other anesthetics, salicylamid, benza- 
niid, monacetin, on the other hand, show a decrease in the coefh- 
cient of distriliution with rise in temperature. Meyer finds 
that the anesthetic action of all these substances varies at differ- 
ent temperatures with the coefficients of distribution. Thus the 
anc'sthetic effect of alcohol and chloral hydrate increases with 
rising temperature, while that of salic\^lamid, benzamid, and 
inonacc'tin (U‘creases. 

' fn Meyer s (‘X]ieriments tadpoles were used and the concen- 
tration i)f tlK‘ anesthetic which would just produce complete 
a]iestli(‘sia was detennined. In other words, these results were 
olitained witli vert ebrati^'^ in wliicli the nervous system contains 
largi^ fjuantities of lipoid. Moreover, only the minimal concen- 
tration capal)le of producing narcosis \vas determined. It is 
\'ery probable That in such an experiment with such material the 
coefficient of distribution is an important, perhaps the most 
important factor in determining the narcotic action, but it does 
not necessarily follow that t1iis is the case in all other organisms. 
In Planaria, for example, there is no such accumulation of lipoids 
in the central iKa-\’ous system as in vertebrates, and the narcotics 
whic^ I have used have little if any greater effect on the nervous 
system than on other cells of tlie body, so far as can be determined. 
In fact it Avas sliown in the preceding paper (Child T2 a) that 
development of the nervous system might go on in a concentration 
of narcotic v'liich practically inhibited completely all other devel- 
opmental processes. 

MoreoA'er, planarians w hich liave been fed to repletion or dur- 
ing a considerable j^eriod on mammalian brain tissue do not show 
any decrease in physiological resistance to the action of alcohol 
in the concent rations used Avith the direct method: on the con- 
trary, their resistance may be rnucli greater than that of other 
animals Avhich have been less heavily fed or fed on other kinds of 
food. The aceuinulation of lipoid substance in the bodies of the 
animals appai'cntly does not decrease tlieir resistance below that 
of animals fed on lean beef: the beef-fed animals usually show 
the loAA^er rate of resistance because tlieir rate of reaction is higher. 
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In the tadpole the concentration of the narcotic in the central 
nervous system may be gi'eater than in other parts of the body, 
but there is no evidence that this is the case in Plaiiaria. Tlie 
assumption of the universal importance of the coefficient of dis- 
tribution in the action of narcotics is not justified from experi- 
mentation of higher animals alone. 

Meyer found that the coefficient of distribution of alcohol 
between water and olive oil almost doubled with a rise of temper- 
ature from 3° to 30°C., i.e., a change of 27°. For a change of 10° 
in temperature the change in the coefficient would then be com- 
paratively slight. This brings us at once to the question whether 
the change in the coefficient of distribution with change in tem- 
perature is sufficient to account for the observed differences 
in physiological resistance. If we find that the differences in 
physiological j:esi stance of two similar lots of planarians at tem- 
peratures 5° or 10° apart are considerable, we must at least admit 
the probability that the coelficient of distribution is not the only 
and perhaps not the most important factor involved. The two 
following series show the character of results obtained with alcohol 
by the direct method. 

Series 661. Worms 18 to 20 mm. iii length from same stock. 
Lot 1, ten worms in alcohol 5 per cent at temperatui'e of 20° to 21°C. 
Lot 2, ten worms in alcohol 5 per cent at temperature of 10° to 
11°C. 

Worms in alcohol 11.00 a.m., October 29, 1912. Observations 
were made every half-hour but only alternate observations are 
given in the table. 

Table 3 shows that Lot 1 at the higher temperature begins to 
disintegrate first and disintegrates much more rapidly than Lot 
2 at the lower. In Lot 1 disintegration begins after three hours, 
in Lot 2 it begins in one worm after five hours, but not until 
after nine hours in the others. In the single case in this lot where 
disintegration began after five hours it remained localized in a 
very small area on the preocular region of the head and did not 
begin to advance further until after nine hours. Undoubtedly 
this region was a region of high rate of reaction resulting from 
some slight injury in handling the worms. It is possible to induce 
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localized disintegration by means of such slight injuries. Leav- 
ing this case out of account, the length of time to the beginning 
of disintegration is throe times as great in Lot 2 as in Lot 1. 

The worms of J.ot 1 all reach Stage V within eight hours, those 
of Lot 2 require twenty- three hours, i.c., disintegration requires 
three times as long iu J.ot 2 as in Lot 1. 


TABLE 3 
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These differences in resistance occurring at temperatures only 
10° apart are certainly far greater than we should expect as tlie 
result of a change in 'the coefficient of distribution. With an 
increase of 10° the coefficient of distribution would increase less 
than one-third, if its increase is uniform. If this factor alone 
were concernec^ the difference in resistance of the worms at 10° 
and at 20° would be slight. 

Series 562 below gives results obtained with a temperature 
interval of only 5°C. Here young worms with a higher rate of 
reaction were used and also a higher concimtration of alcohol, so 
that all times are shorter than in tlie preceding series. 

Series 562. Worms 7 mm. in length from the same stock. Lot 
1, ten worms in alcohol 6 per cent at 20°C, Lot 2, ten worms in 
alcohol 6 per cent at 15°C. Worms in alcohol 2.30 p.m., October 
29, 1912. Observations every half-hour, table 4. 
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In spite of th(‘ earlier beginning and the more rapid progress of 
disintegration the temperature difference is perfectly clear. Dis- 
integration begins in Lot 1 alter one and one-half hours: in Lot 2 
at a t('inperatur(j o'" lower it begins after two and one-half hours. * 
All the worms of Lot 1 r('ach Stage V within three and one-half 
hours, while tlios(‘ of I.ot 2 require five and one-half hours. In 
sliort, the lengtlr of time to the beginning of disintegration and 
to complete death f St ago V) at the lower temperature is almost 
twice tiiat at tlie liiglier temperature. Differences in resistance 
resulting from differen(*es in the coefficient of distribution would 
be scarcely appreciable with a temperature interval of only 5°, 
but tlie observed diffcM-ences in resistance are almost 100 per 
cent. Manifestly tliey must bo due to some other factor. 

It is of interest to note that the differences in resistance in 
l)otli of the abo^'e series arc of the same order of magnitude as the 
usual t(Mnporatnre coefficient of chemical reaction for the tempera- 
ture intervals used. 

Tlie following KLX series with a temperature interval of 18^ to 
15° gives essentially tlie same results. 

Scrias n21 If, The worms used liad been kept for three months 
at low temperature: during the first month it fell from 10° t<* 
5°( h and ranged bedween 4° and 5° during the following two 
months. From this stock worms 10 to 18 mm. in length were 
taken for the tost. Lot 1, ten worms, was placed at a tempera- 
ture of 20° for twenty-four hours and then brought into KCN 

0. 001 in. Lot 2 was kept at 5° in KCN 0.001 'in. The tempera- 
ture interval is then 15°. 

Worms in K(''N 0.001 ni. 10.30 a.m., Alarch 20, 1912. Table 
5 gives hourly observations. 

The difference in resistance is striking. After two and one-half 
liours four woi’ins of Lot 1 have begun to disintegrate, but Lijt 
2 does not roach this condition until after ten and one-half hours, 

1. e., a little over four times as lung.^ Lot 1 reaches Stage V 

‘ Owing to the fuel UjuI observations were made only once an hour in this series, 
the earliest traces of disintegration in Lot 1 w'ere not observed. They probably 
occiirroil about two iiours after the worms were placed in KCX, but no record is 
iinule until two and o[K‘-half hours. On the other hand, in Lot 2, where disinte- 
gration proeoed.s much ??icre slowl}’, tlie earliest traces are recorded at seven aid 
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within six and one-half hours^ Lot 2 witliin twenty-oisht and 
one-half hours. In other words, Lot 2 requires a little more than 
four times as long as Lot 1 to reaeh a given stage of disintegra- 
tion. As in the cases of the two alcohol series the differences in 
physiological resistance in the two lots are of the same order of 
magnitude as the temperature coefficient of chemical reaction for 
15°. Moreover, tliey are certainly far greater tliau any possible 
differences in the coefTicient of distribution for the temperature 
interval used. 

And finally, the most interesling fact of all is that when the 
differences in resistance as expressed in the times re{]uired to 
reach a certain stage in the three series, 561, 562, and 521 are 
reduced t^ the same terms, e.g., to a temperature interval of 
10°, they are practically identical. This fact is seen in table 6. 
The table shows the relation between the times required to reacli 
given stages in the two lots of each series. For Lot 1 in each case 
the time is taken as unity. 

The table shows that, at least for the stages considered, the 
rapidity of disintegration increases about three limes for a rise 
in temperature of about 10°C. The close correspondence of the 
^gures is all the more striking when it is remembered that in 
Series 561 large old worms were used, the temperature interval 
was 10° and alcohol 5 per cent was the reagent, while in Series 562 
small young worms were used, the temperature interval was 5° 
and alcohol 6 per cent was the reagent, and finally, in Series 521 
II large old worms were used, the temperature inter\^al was 15° 
and KCN 0.001 m. was the reagent. This constancy of results 
indicates that the essential factor is in all these cases the same. 
The temperature coefficient of physiological resistance of Planaria 
dorotocephala to alcohol and KCN is then about 0.33 for a rise 


one-half hours, but Lot 2 docs not roach a stage corresponding to the first recorded 
stage of Lot I, with six worms intact and four beginning to disintegrate until ten 
and one-half hours. Evidently then, the full difference bet\\'ecn the two lot.s is 
given only by comparison of these corresponding stages. This gives us a relation 
of 1 : 4,2 while if we take the first recorded times of disintegration for both lots 
w^e obtain a relation of 1 : 3. The discrepancy between these figures is due simply 
to the fact that the time of the earliest stages of disintegration in Lot 1 was not 
recorded. There can be no doubt that the proportion 1 : 4,2 is more nearly 
correct than the other, 1 : 3 . 
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TABLE 6 

^he relation between (he resistances at different temperalnres in Series 561, 56^ and 
521 JI, reduced (o a tenrperature interval of 10 C. 

BF-GIVS-JN'O OF DISiINTEGIlATtON STAGK V 


- 

Lot 1 

Lot 2 

Lot 1 Lot 2 

.Series 561 

1 

30 

1 2,S 

Series 562 

1 

.j 3 33 

1 3 33 

Series 521 IT 

1 

2.S 

1 2 0 

..... • 

in temperature of 10°C. 

The 

fact that 

this coefficient is the 

reciprocal of the temperature 

coefficient 

of chemical reaction, 


together with the fact that other lines of experiment show that the 
resistance depends upon the rate of reaction, justify the conclu- 
sion that ifts temperature coefficient of resistance is essentially 
dependent upon the rate of reaction in the planarian body. 

Nevertheless, when substances whose coefficient of distribution 
increases with rising temperature are used with the direct method, 
the possibility remains in temperature experiments that the 
coefficient of distribution may be an important factor in certain 
species or certain organs rich in lipoids. It should be possible, 
however, to show whether it or the rate of reaction in the organ- 
ic is the important factor in a given case by using some of the 
depressing agents which show a decrease in the coefficient of 
distribution between water and fat with rising temperature. If 
we should find that in spite of the lower coefficient of distribution 
the resistance of the animals was less at higher than at loAver 
temperatures, or even the same at both temperatures, we 
should be forced to conclude that the coefficient of distribution 
was not the essential factor in determining the result. This 
question will be considered in the following section. 

The results of temperature experiments by the indirect method 
also afford further evidence bearing upon the point in question. 
By the indirect method with alcohol as reagent the resistance is 
less at lower and greater at higher temperatures. It is evident 
^hat only the differences in the rate of reaction in the organism can 
be responsible for this result. The animals become acclimated 
to the reagent less readily and less completely at the lower than 
at the higher temperature. 
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Oh pa^cs 504 to 508 of the paper on senescence (Child ^11 a]| 
the records of such a temperature series were given. Figure 2 is 
a reproduction of figure 15 of tliat paper. The, series (Series 
140) was pn'[)ared as follows (diild ’ll a, pp. o65-G) : 

d’hc worni.s ustvl wen* 15-fS min. in Ir'ngth and were well nourished 
whf'ii collected fXov. 2.')). TIkw w(T(' k(‘[)t in the laboratory 24 days at* 
a tenuxTature of 1<S° -22’C'. witiioiit food, during which time they used 
up most or all of their resc^rves. At the end of this period a stock of 
about lOf) worms was i)lae(‘d in dish(‘S surrounded by running water at a 
temp(‘r.atnn‘ of S° 10A\ From this sto('k two sets of 10 worms each 
w(T(‘ tak(‘n aflii' 12 days, 22 days, 27 days and 05 days at the low tem- 
IX'ratune t>iie of thes(' sets in each cas(‘ was placed in alcohol 1.5 per 
c('nt at the sanu' t(‘mi)eratur(‘, at which the worms had been 

kept, tlK‘ otlaa' i!i alcoliol 1 .5 per (‘ent at room temperature, ^8°-22®C. 

The two cur\'es in figure 2 are plotted from these two lots of 
forty worms each. Siiu'C each lot of forty worms is made up of 
worms tak(Mi at diilorent periods during sixty-five days, the 
curves do not show the changes in resistance wdiich occurred iii 
the stock during this period, but since these are the same at any 
given time for all the worms of the stock, it is better for the pres- 
ent purpose to eliminate them. The two curves then show simply 
the effect of placing worms which had been kept in water at# 
certain temperature, in alcoliol at different temperatures. The 
lower curve ac shows the resistance of the worms at the lower 
temperature, the upper curve ah the resistance at the higher tem- 
perature. As in figure 1, each small space of the cross section 
paper along the axis of ordinates represents 2 per cent of the total 
numi)er of worms used, and each space along the axis of abscissae 
represents one day. The curves show that the worms at the 
higher temperature possessed greater resistance. 

Tn anotlier similar series the stock was kept at room tempera- 
ture, 18” to 22”C. and from this parallel lots were taken at inter- 
vals, one lot in each case being placed in alcohol at 18° to 22°C., 
tlie other in alcohol at S° to 10°C. In this series, as in Series 140, 
the worms in alcohol at the lower temperature always showed* 
less I’esistaiice than' those at the higher. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that the difference in resistance 
under these conditions is due to the difference in the rate of reac- 
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tion in the organism at the different temperatures. If, the coeffi-^ 
cient of dis4rihution were tfie most irrii)orta«it factor, the resist- 
atiee would ho lower at the higher temperature. As a matter of 
fact, tlie animals with the higher rate of reaction determined 
the higher temperature become more readily and more completely 
acclimated and therefore live longer. 

Takcm as a whol(^ th(‘ e\nd(,mce from temperature experiments 
with alcohol and KC'X fftr the existence of a relation between 
physiolf)gical resistance and rate of reaction is highly conclusive. 
Witliin certain limits, the higher the temperature, the higher the 
rate of react if )n, the loss the resistance b^^ the direct method, and 
the gr(‘ator tlu' resistance by the indirect method. 

How far these relations will hold for the higher -arSmals, and 
particularly tliose in which the nervous system contains a large 
amount of lipoid material can be determined only by experiment. 
At present 1 can state tliat they hold for all flatworms that have 
been tested, some i\w species, for Cor 3 unorpha palma among the 
coelenterates and for early embryonic stages of various species, 
so far as testi'd Including the amphibia. 

3. Temperalure cxperuneMs ivith benza?7iid 

On page 179 ab()\ e, attention was called to the bearing upon the 
fpicstiou of the relation between resistance and rate of reaction 
of expei'iiiKuits with a substance whose coefficient of distribu- 
tion between wa((‘r and fat increases as the temperature falls. 
Jn temjxM’atiire ex|)erimeiits with such a substance the animals 
should die earlier at the lower temperature if the coefficient of 
distribution or some other factor similarly affecting its concen- 
tration in the cell is the cliicf factor in its effect, but if the rate of 
reaction in the organism is the chief factor, then the animals 
should die earlier at the higlier temperature in spite of the lower 
coefficient of distribution at this temperature. 

The coefficient of distribution of benzamid as determined by 
Meyer i^ 0.672 at and 0.437 at 36°C. (Meyer ’01, pp. 341- 
344). In accordanc? with this difference in the coefficient of 
distribution, iMeyer found that the minimal concentration which 
would produce complete narcosis in tadpoles was wo at 
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and m. at i.e., the narcotic effect was greater at 

the lower temperati;y’e. In his experiments Aleyer determined 
merely th^ minimal concentration that would produce complete 
narcosis and apparently did not attempt to determine what 
would occur with higher concentrations. 

^ My own results with different concentrations are as follows: 
with concentrations near or somewhat above the narcotic mini- 
mum (viz., 0.02 m.) the narcotic effect is greater and dilinte- 
gration occurs earlier at the lower (10-11°C.) than at the higher 
temperature (20-2 1°C.) With concentrations considerably higher 
than this, on the other hand, the temperature relations are just 
the reverse; the narcotic effect is greater and disintegration occurs 
earlier at the higher than at the lower temperature. With these 
higher concentrations of benzamid the temperature relations are 
the same as with the higher concentrations of alcohol and KCN 
and with the lower concentrations they are the same as with 
the lower concentrations of alcohol and KCN. In spite of the 
higher coefficient of distribution at the lower temperature, the lower 
rate of reaction vi the organism at this temperature determines with 
higher concentrations of benzamid a higher resistance than at the 
higher temperature where the rate of reaction is higher. 

The question at once arises as to how far the coefficient of dis- 
tribution and how far other factors are concerned in these rela- 
tions. When low concentrations of alcohol and KC'N are used 
the animals with the higher rate of reaction become more readily 
and more completely acclimated and so die later than those with 
the lower rate. But such concentrations of alcohol and KCN are 
below the miriimum which produces complete narcosis. In the 
case of benzamid tlie narcotic effect willi minimal concentrations 
is greater at low and less at high temperatures. Tt is certain 
that the acclimatization factor is not involved in this primary 
narcotic effect. There are, however, indications that acclimati- 
zation to benzamid occurs very rapidly; in sufficiently low con- 
centrations the animals show signs of reco^nry from the partial 
or complete narcosis in less than tweiit}'-f#ur hours af 20^C. 
In disintegration experiments, theri^fore the acclimatization fac- 
tor may play a part as it does with alcohol and KC.'N, but the 
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teinpoi'aturo r(4atir)iis of the primary narcotic effect must be due 
to stmie other factor. 

Since tfje teinperatun^ cf)efficiont of distribution of*benzamid 
changes witii cliang(^ of temperature, in the opposite direction 
from tliat of alcohol the next step is to determine how far this 
factor is n^sponsible for’ the ol)served results. 

W'lum 1li(‘ coiic(aitration of the solution is below a certain limit 
the ffenzamid does not enter the cell with sufficient rapidity or 
in sufllcicmt (pimitity to produce any appreciable physiological 
fflVct; it may 1)(‘ oxidized or disposed of in some other way as 
ra})idly as it entc'rs. Assuming that the substance enters the 
c(fl through the lipoids, it is evident that with eertain low concen- 
trations the [)n's(Mi(‘(' or absence or the degree of the narcotic 
('ffect may d(‘p('/id ()n the coefficient of distribution. With such 
eomaml rations, (lie higlier tiu' coefficient of distribution, the higher 
the con eent ration of Ijenzamid in the cells and the greater the 
effe('t. On this basis we miglit interpret the greater narcotic effect 
of the iKmzaniid and the lower resistance of the worms at the 
lo\\(T temp(U‘atiu‘e when concentrations near the narcotic mini- 
mum are used, as due to the higher concentration of the substance 
in the cell at the lowei* temperature in consequence of the higher 
eooflieient of distribution, 

Ihit when eoiuMuitratitms considerably above the narcotic 
mini I mil n m*(' nsial it is exident tluit in spite of differences in the 
e(H‘fhcient of distrihutiou, within a wide range of external condi- 
tions tiu‘ eoneeiitration of the substance in the cell is sufficient 
in all cases to protliu^e complete narcosis and sooner or later death. 
In sueli eoneentrations the coefficient of distribution must become 
a factor of minor iin])ort;iuee and the rate of reaction in the organ- 
ism is tlie chief factor. If these conclusions are correct, it is 
evident that tlie coefficient of distribution is not the essential 
factor ill narcotic action in any case Tlie lipoids may be largely 
r('sponsible for tlie entrance of the narcotics, at least in certain 
cas('s, but their effect after they liaxai entered is apparently pri- 
marily chemical. This conclusion is in essential agreement with 
tla‘ most widely accepteil tlieory of narcosis. 

^^dth a closer scrutiny of the temperature experiments, how- 
(‘ver, cerTiin obstacles to this simple interpretation appear. If 
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the teny^erature coefficient of the rate of chemical reaction in the 
organism is of the same order of magnitude as that found for many 
other chtmical reactions then the rate of reaction in the organism 
must increase t\|p to three times with a rise of On the 

other hand, accordijig to Meyer, the coefficient of distribution 
decreases only about one- third with a rise of about In 

short the temperature changes in the rate of chemical reaction 
are so much greater than those of the coefficient of distribution 
that it is dif^cult to understand why the first factor docs not 
overbalance and mask tlie second. For example, in 0.02 m. 
benzamid the animals are narcotized both at 10^ and at 20^, 
but more rapidly at 10° and they also die earlier at 10°. F]vi- 
dently at 10° enough benzamid enters the cell to produce the 
full physiological effect. At 20° the coefficient of distribution 
is only very slightly lower than at 10°, but the rate of reaction in 
the organism is supposedly two to three times as great as at 10°. 
The temperature coefficient of distribution of benzamid for 10°C. 
is so small that it cannot possibly account for the observed 
results which are constant and distinct. 

There can be little doubt, I think, that with sufficiently low 
concentrations of benzamid the increase in rate of reaction in the 
organism is the chief factor in determining that the narcotic effect 
is less at the higher than at the lower temperature. At 10° the 
rate of reaction is so low that the concentration of lienzamid in 
the cell is sufficient to produce the full phj^iological effect: at 
20° the concentration in the cell as determined by the coefficient 
of distribution is only very slightly lower, but the rate of reaction 
in the animal is now two to three times as great as before, i.c., 
it is now so great as compared with the concentration of Vienzamid 
in the cell that only a fraction of the total reaction \r)lume can 
be affected by the benzamid, consequently the physiological 
effect is less at the higher than at the lower tcmperatur('. 

And here the factor of acclimatization enters. We have seen 
that for KCN and alcohol, the higher the rate of reaction, the 
greater the degree of acclimatization, provided the concentration 
of the reagent is sufficiently low. The same rule holds good for 
benzamid. In this case it is impossible to determine where the 
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primary effect ends and acclimatization begins, for both show the 
same relation to tornporaturo changes and cHie merges jnto the 
other. 

Ihit if we accept the above interpretation of tl:^ results obtained 
with Ihanaria, how are we to interpret Moyer's results with tad- 
poles, viz., that in temperature experiments the narcotic effect 
vari(‘s with the coefficient of {listril)utioM. Tt is evident that if 
only minimal concentrations of the reagents are used, if the vol- 
ume of li 1)0 ids in an organism or tissue is very gi^at and if the 
total volume of chemical reaction is relatively small, then the 
coefficient of distribution may become the chief factor in deter- 
mining the'pliyf^iological effect of a narcotic. In the vertebrate 
nervous system the volume of lipoids is very great and, except in 
the eai‘lier stages of development, the actual volume of chemical 
reaction is small. Moreover, iMeyer’s results are for minimal 
concf'ntrations only. Ujidoubtedly the concentration of the nar- 
cotic in the lua-vous system of the tadpoles is the chief factor in 
determining the narcotic elTect. It is at once apparent that this 
is a case wIu'H' the coefficient of distribution may be the determin- 
ing factor, hut it is also apparent that generalization on the basis 
of this case alone can lead only to wrong conclusions. If Meyer 
had woi'ked with some of the lower invertebrates as well as with 
the tadpoles and if he had used higher as well as minimal concen- 
trations, he would ha\'e reached very different conclusions. 

My experiments ^permit only the conclusion that the action of 
benzamid on Planaria is of ossentiall}' the same character as that 
of alcohol, KCX, etc. In liigher concentrations the resistance 
of the animals varies inversely as the rate of reaction; in lower 
coneent/-a(io!is it varies directly as the rate of reaction, except in 
certain cases wliere incidental factors such as the coefficient of 
distribution, nutritive condition, etc., play a part. Under the 
usual conditions and in organisms where the differentiation of 
tissues, and espcciall\^ the accumulation of lipoids is not very great 
the rate.. of reaction in the organism is by far the most important 
factor in determining the resistance and the other factors become 
practically negligible. In general then the experiments with 
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benzam^ afford a complete confirmation of the conclusions based 
on the w^rk witli alcohol and KCN. 

The records of the two following series show the results with a 
concentration con«iderably above the minimum (Series 566) and 
with a concentration near the minimum (Series 564-). 

Series 566, A 1,B 1, Worms 8 to 9 mm. in length, all from the 
same stock. Lot A 1, ten worms at 21°C.; Lot B 1, ten worms at 
U°C. Condition recorded every fifteen minutes, table 7. 

The worms fised here were rather small and young, with a 
relatively high rate of reaction. Lots A 2 and B 2 of the same 
series consisted of very large old worms: in those disintegration 
proceeded much more slowly, but the worms at the higher tem- 
perature died first, as in table 7. In other series similar results 
were obtained. 

The table shows clearly that Lot A 1 disintegrates more rapidly 
than Lot B 1, although the coefficient of distribution is lower in 
the case of Lot A 1. On the other hand, it is evident that the dif- 
ference in rate of disintegration between the two lots is very much 
less than in alcohol and KCN series with the same tempera- 
ture interval. At first glance, the obvious conclusion seems to be 

TABLE 7 

Worm.!? in hcnzninid, 0.0.^ m. ai 12.00 noon, i^ovp.inhe.r 15, 1912 

STAGES 

r II III IV V 

2 7 1 

10 


5 2 

10 

4 0 

10 

10 

6 4 

10 


LENGTH OK TIME 


1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

2.00 

2.30 

2.45 


/: 

I B1 
\ B1 

I ''' 

V B1 

I -^1 

I B1 

r Ai. 

l: B1 
i Bl- 
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that the two factors, coefficient of distribution and rat^of reac- 
tion balance each other to some extent and that since tjie rate of 
reaction has the greater temperature coefficient it determines the 
result. Undoubtedly this is to a certain extent correct, but it is 
difficult to understand how the relatively small temperature 
coefficient of distribution can so nearly balance the much greater 
temperature eoeflicient of rate of reaction. I am strongly inclined^ 
to believe that another facttjr is involved here. The macerating 
effieet of l)enzamid is ^'ery great ; the tissues seem algaost to dissolve 
in it. High concentrations of alcohol produce the same effect to 
some extent and it appears to a greater extent in ether. It is 
probable that disintegration in, high concentrations of these and 
many other substances which are highly fat-soluble is not solely 
the result of the narcotic action, but in part of a change in physi- 
cal condition in consequence of the solution of the substance in 
the lipoids. The cells and tissues are undoubtedly dissolved to 
some extent. This ])hysical effect apparently hastens disintegra- 
tion and often decreases the differences due to different rates of 
reaction. With KCN this factor is eliminated for all practical 
purposes, if it exists at all in that case. The concentrations*of 
KCN used are so very low that everything except the chemical 
factor disappears from the result. For this reason results ob- 
tained with substances which must be used in high concentration 
or which are \^ery highly fat-soliible should always be checked 
by KUN. 

The concentration of benzamid used in Series 566, viz., 0.04 
m.y is more than double the minimal narcotic concentration for 
either of the temperatures used. This concentration is near 
saturation at 10°C., so that higher concentrations can be used 
in temperature experiments only when higher temperatures 
arc used. But with higher concentrations the physical factor 
undoubtedly becomes still more important, so that we should 
expect the differences due to rate of reaction in the organism to 
become less and less marked with increasing concentration. 

For comparison with Series 566 another series is^iven in which 
the concentration used was lower, 0.02 vi , ; this is only slightly 
above the minimum. 
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Serie^56Jf.^ A 1, B 1. Worms 8 to 9 mm. in length, all from the 
same stock. Lot A 1, ten worms at 20° to 21 °C. Lot B 1, ten 
worms at 10? to 11°C. Only hourly observations recorded. 
Table 8. 

Observations were not carried further on this series. Tabic 
8 shows two gaps in the obser\uitions, one during the night, when 
ho observations were made, the other after the death of B 1 
where the records are omitted from the table as not essential. 
These gaps dot not interfere in any way with the definiteness of 
the results. 

Here the worms show earlier and more rapid disintegration 
at the lower temperature: apparently some other factor than the 
rate of reaction is the chief factor here. Here again the tempera- 
ture coefficient of distribution is certainly not sufficient to account 
for the marked difference between the two lots. . As a matter of 


TABLE 8 

Worms in benzamitL 0.02 m. 11.45 a.m., Xovemher 11, 1912. 
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fact, those results correspond t{) those obtained by the indirect 
method with alcohol and K( -N : there is no doubt that a certain 
amount of acclimatization occurs in Lot A 1 of this series. At 
22.15 hr)urs th(‘ three worms of Lot A 1 which were still intact 
showed some slight recovery from the complete narcosis of the 
preceding day. In otlier won Is, this concentration of benzamid 
gives us indirect results in which the acclimatization factor is* 
involved, conse(juently here the resistance of the worms varies 
directly as tli(' rat(‘ of reaction. 

These two sei'ies are sufficient to show that the coefficient of 
distribution of benzamid is of littk' imj)ortance in determining 
the narcotic effcaU on Plan aria and the resistance of the animals 
to it. Here as in tlie case of alcohol, the rate of reaction is the 
most imi)ortant factor. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that ill th(^ \crtebrates with the great volume of lipoids in the 
nervous system tlu' (‘oefficient of distribution of a narcotic may 
be a much inor(‘ important factor in determining its physiological 
effect. Put tiierc' as elsewliere, this factor remains a condition, 
not a calIs(^ 


L The eridonr front animals of dtfferetii age 

AMion young and old animals are compared by the direct method 
the resistance of the young animals is always much low^er than 
tliHt of the old. Tins method has been used with both K(]N 
and alcoliol on Planaria dorotocephala and with KCN on P. 
maculata, V. velata, Phagocata gracilis, Alesostomum sp. and 
embryonic and larval stages of Amblystoma. In all cases the 
same result was obtained, the younger animals died and disinte- 
grated earlier than the older. In the cases of Planaria doroto- 
ccphala and P. velata both tlie younger and older animals were 
undoubtedly the products of asexual reproduction, as sexual 
reproduction has not been ol)served in P. velata and only in a 
single iiidi\dLlual in P. dorotocephala during the years that I have 
had these forms under observation. In Plauaria maculata, on 
the other hand, the young worms used in experiment were raised 
directly from eggs laid in the laboratory and in the other forms 
mentioned above asexiinl reproduction does not occur. As a 
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matter of fact, there is no fundamental difference, tliough there 
may be a difference in degree between planarians asexually pro- 
duced and those arising from eggs. The following series gives 
characteristic results for Planaria maeulata. 

Series 51 II and VI. The younger worms (Lot 1) were 3 to 
4 mm. in length and had emerged from egg capsules in the labora- 
tory during the last few days preceding the experiment; they had 
been fed with earthworm once, two days before the test was made. 

The older |^orms (Lot 2) had hatched several weeks earlier and 
had been fed with earthworm until they had attained a length of 
8 to 9 mm. 

Each lot consisted of ten worms. Table 9 gi\ns the data 
in the same form as the preceding tables. In this series observa- 
tions w^ere made every fifteen minutes, but since the results at all 
stages are perfectly uniform and definite, only the alternate 
readings are given in the table. 

In Lot 1 disintegration begins earlier than in Lot 2 and all the 
worms are completely disintegrated within two hours after b(‘ing 


TAKLE 1) 

AfiimaU in K('X, 0.001 m. 1.35 p.m., l^cptenihcr 1. 1912 
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phircd in the KCN, while the worms of Lot 2 remain intact in 
most oases longer than those of Lot 1 and require four and one- 
half hours to reaoli 8tag(‘ V. 

That the rate of reaction is higher in the more recently hatched 
worms cannot h(^ doubted. They are more active and grow more 
rapidly than tlu' older worms and there is not the slightest reason 
to (loiibt that if wo could measure their metabolism directly, as 
has been done for higher animals, we should find that they, like 
the young of liigher animals, show a higher rate o^eaction per 
unit of l)ody wfagiit than the older animals. 

The following simple ex]icrimcnt also indicates that the rate 
of reaction in the young worms is higher than that in the old. If 
a miscellaneous stock of se^^eral hundred worms, including both 
young and old is placed in water in an Erlenmeyer flask, which is 
then tightly corked, the worms begin to die within a few hours 
and it is always the young worms which die first. That death 
in this case is due to lack of oxygen rather than to the presence of 
(Xb or otlier products of metabolism is indicated by the fact 
that the wat('r from such a flask in which worms are dying rapidly 
will not kill other worms, provided they have access to a smaM 
1 nibble of air. The effect of KCX (1.001 ?n. is almost exactly simi- 
lar to that of lack of oxygon’ in both cases the worms with the 
higher rate of reaction (tlie 3 a)iing worms) die first. 

The possible objection that the smaller size of the younger 
worms may in some way determine the result is met by the 
following facts: the younger worms do not simply disintegrate 
faster than the older, they begin to disintegrate earlier; it is diffi- 
cult to .see hou' difference in size alone can account for this differ- 
ence. Secondly, in certain experiments on nutrition to be de- 
scribed elsewhere, the larger worms disintegrate earlier than the 
smaller, beeause of a higher rate of reaction resulting from a differ- 
ent nutritive condition. In fact a large number and variety of 
experiments to be described will demonstrate beyond a doubt 
that size alone is a factor of comparatively little importance. It 
is, in fact, one great advantage of the method that it is at least 
very largely independent of size. 
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All results obtained thus far from experiments by the direct 
method on animals of different a^es, whatever the species, are 
essentially similar to those of tabic 9' On page 165 the records 
of a series with asexually produced young and old individuals of 
Planaria dorotocephala are given to illustrate the method of 
recording data. There also the young animals begin to disin- 
tegrate earlier and disintegrate more rapidly than the older. 

WTien we compare these results with the other lines of evidence 
it is clear that are in essential agreement. The only possible 
factor that can be responsible for the observed differences in 
physiological resistance is the rate of reaction in tlie organism. 

In the paper on senescence two series are presented showing 
the differences between young and old animals fi'oni nature by the 
indirect niethod (Child T1 a, pp. 544 547, figures 1 and 2; figure 
2 is reproduced as figure 1 of the present paper). Other figures 
show similar differences produced dn a variety of ways: for exam- 
plCj figures 3 to 7 of that paper show differences in resistance, i.e., 
in rate of reaction produced by differences in nutrition and figures 
9 to 14 show how pieces may become physiologically young as 
the result of regulation. 

By the indirect method the animals with the higher rate of 
reaction show the higher resistance, viz., they become more readily 
and more completely acclimated. 

5. Further frmcellarieous evidence 

Further evidence for the existence of a relation between physio- 
logical resistance and rate of reaction is obtained from various 
other lines of experimentation which will be considered fully in , 
other connections. 

By means of the direct method it is possible to distinguisli the 
change in rate due to various forms of stimulation. For example, 
a piece isolated by cutting has, during tlie first few hours after 
the section, a much lower resistance, i.e., a much higher rate 
of reaction, than the same region of the uninjured body. This 
method shows further that the resistance of such pieces gradually 
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incr(‘^l^^os, namely, their rate of naietioii decreases during the 
first twenty-fmir hours after section, until, except in relatively 
larg(^ pi ('CCS, it is gn^ater (i.e., the rate of reaction is lower) than 
that of tlie corresponding region in tlie uninjured animal. Tn such 
a. serju('nc(' of f‘\'f‘n1s we sr‘e first the siulden rise in rate due to the 
cutting: lifter this the* rat(' gradually falls as the effect of the cut- 
ting gradually df'creases, until finally the rate in small pieces is 
lowin’ than wlicni they formed part of the uninjured whole. This 
low ratf' of small pi(‘C(s as compared with the unir^ured whole, is, 
as I shall show later, a result of isolation, viz,, of the absence or 
deci’(nis(‘ in th(' action f)f physiological correlative factors which 
bofon' isolation |)layed an important part in maintaining the 
a\’{‘rag(‘ rat{^ t)f I’onction at a certain leA'ch .Manifestly, such 
changes in piiysiological resistaiu’e occurring in an isolated piece 
within tw(nity-four hours or less, cannot be readily or consistently 
i lit {U'prc teal on any other basis than that of the rate of reaction, 
especially wIkui they are compared with results obtained in other 
ways. 

^Ior('o\ it can be shown by the same method that the decrease 
in resistance the increase in the rate of reaction in pieces 
following cutting) (‘an lie largely pi’eveiito(.l by partial anesthesia 
at the tinu' of cutting. 

And finally, as i'(‘gulation proceeds in the piece, the resistance 
gradually decreases, namely, the rate of reaction gradually rises, 
until in cases where the piece forms a new whole, the resistance 
becomes much lower, i.e., the rate becomes much higher than 
it was originally when the piece was a part of the uninjured 
animal. In short, the now whole is physiologically, as well as 
morphologically, younger than the part of the animal wdiich it 
originally represented. 

Again, the change in resistance in a piece as compared with the 
corresponding region of the uninjured animal, varies with the 
degree of mutilation, viz., the rate of reaction increases tempora- 
rily as the degree of mutilation increases. And the greater the 
amount of regulatory reorganization in a piece, the lower the 
resistance as measured by the direct method, becomes; in other 
words, the higher its rate of reaction. 
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Turning to another line of experiment, we find that in pieces of 
a given size from a given stock of worms, the different types of 
head show different resistances liy the direct method. In general 
the normal head shows the lowest resistance, that of tlie terato- 
phthalmic head is somewhat higher and the increase ccnitinues 
through the teratomorphic and anophtlialmic to tlie lieadless 
type (for a description of these different types of liead, see Child 
T1 b Ml c). I have already shown (Child ’ll c M2 a) tliat we 
can induce the^apjiearance of the more abTiormal ty])es of liead in 
place of the less abnormal by decreasing the rate of reaction in 
the head-forming regions and can bring aliout changes in tlie 
opposite direction by increasing t he rate of reaction in this region. 
According to the results of the direct method of determining the 
resistance, the normal head shows the liighest rate and from this 
the rate decreases through the various forms to the headless type. 
Here then the two lines of experiment — production of the abnormal 
types of head with the aid of external factors and determination 
of the phy.siological resistance of the different types —are in com- 
plete agreement and we cannot doubt that the difference in n^sist- 
ance in the different types is determined by the differences in 
rates of reaction. 

It remains now to mention a widely different line of evidence 
which serves to confirm the results of the resistance' method. 
Dr. Tashiro, an assistant in Dr. A. P. Mathews’ laboratory at 
the University of Chicago, has recently devised an exceedingly 
delicate apparatus which makes it possible to determine and com- 
pare the amounts of COii-production in small or nearly (piie'scent 
organisms or pieces of tissue. Dr. Tashiro has been kind enough 
to make a number of comparative tests of COs-produclion in indi- 
viduals and pieces of Planaria under dift’erent conditions; in every 
case, the results obtained are parallel to my own, obtained with 
KCN and alcohol. Animals or pieces which by. the direct method 
show a lower resistance show" in this apparatus a higher rate of 
COa-production. Direct comparisons by means of this apparatus 
are limited to animals and pieces of approximately the same size, 
so th^t as far as my owm Jesuits concern animals and pieces of 
different size they cannot be directly confirmed in this way. 
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Thus far comparison of the rate of C02'production has been 
made between r(‘Iati\'ely long anterior and posterior pieces, 
lietween short anterior and posterior pieces, between animals in 
different nutritivt' condition, l:)etwecn early and later stages of 
regulation and iKdieeen moving and quiescent animals and in 
every case the n^suH obtained paralleled that obtained by the 
direct method. Mor(‘over, in almost every ease the result was 
obtained without knowledge of the result which I had obtained 
with the resistance method. 1 am under great ob^^gation to Dr. 
Tashiro, l)otb for bis kindness in making the tests and for permis- 
sion to make this statement. 

These data obtained by a totally different method from my 
own afford a most valuable confinnation of the results of the resist- 
ance method. The only possible conclusion is then, I believe, 
that the resistance of Planaria — as well as of various other forms 
—to cia’tain reagents is in general a measure of the rate of meta- 
b()li(; reaction and (“an be used as a basis for comparing the rates 
of reaction of dilTerent animals and pieces under different internal 
and external conditions. 

6. The value and the limitations of the resistance method 

It is evident that so long as disintegration is the criterion of 
death, this method can be used only in cases where death is fol- 
lowed within a short time by disintegration. So far as my experi- 
ence goes, tills occurs only in those forms where a highly differ- 
entiated connective tissue or a well developed skeleton is absent. 
Foi; example, the method gives very definite results in the earlier 
stages of amphibian ontogeny, but by the time the animals 
hatch, tlie skeleton and connective tissue have attained a con- 
sistency sucli that disintegration does not occur for days after 
death. If we can jind some other satisfactory criterion of death, 
we can of course apply the metliod inmeh more widely. Failing 
this, it may be jiossible to use the indirect method to some extent 
in such cases, for with that method determination within a day or 
two of the time of tlealh is in most cases sufficient. As yet I have 
not aUempted to develop the method along this line. 
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For those forms where disintegration follows soon after death, 
the direct method is of much greater value than the indirect. 
In the first place, it is more accurate and permits the determina- 
tion of smaller differences in rate of reaction. With the direct 
method the rate of reaction during the first few moments after 
the w'orms are placed in the reagent, or at most an hour or two, is 
the chief factor in determining the time of death. With the indi- 
rect method the rate of reaction during days or weeks is a factor 
in the results, but during this time the rate may change in conse- 
quence of gradual starvation, or in pieces in consequence of regula- 
tory processes, moreover, external conditions, e.g., temperature) 
may also 'alter the rate and so influence the result. To take a 
case in point, suppose we compare large relatively old worms with 
very small young worms. By the direct method the young worms 
show a much higher rate of reaction than the old, but by the 
indirect method the factor of star^'ation may give the results a 
wholly misleading character; in other words, the very small worms 
with a much higher rate of reaction may, in spite of this rate, die 
of starvation before the large old animals, with much lower rate, 
die from inability to become acclimated. Ne\’ertheless, it is of 
interest to note that except in certain extreme eases of this kind 
the smaller, younger animals li\’e longer, e\ en though they have 
less material available for nutrition. It is perhaps possible that 
in alcohol, with which most of my work by the indirect method was 
done, these younger worms wdth their higher rate of reaction are 
able to make some use of the alcohol as a nutritive substance. 
This complicating factor is of course absent when KCX is used. 

If a concentration of alcohol near the limit at which acclimati- 
zation becomes impossible, is used, the temperature factor may 
appear very clearly: after the animals have Been in the solution 
for some time and are less vigorous than normal, a rise in temper- 
ature of a few degrees may change the action of the reagent from 
what I have called the iiidirect to the direct and the animal dies. 

All of these and doubtless other factors also, interfere with the 
accuracy of the indirect method, but in the direct method they 
can be eliminated with little difficulty. It is always desirable 
to check by the direct meAod results obtained by the indirect. 
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There are also in certain cases regional factors which make the 
application of the indirect method difficult. When, for example, 
the rate* of reaction in different parts of the body is very different 
it is sometimes difficult to find a single concentration which will 
give results by the indirect method for both. 

In animals like many of the coelentera and turbellaria the con- 
tiniu‘d existence of the characteristic structural features after 
they have orua' developed is more or less directly dependent on 
the maintenance of a certain relatively high rate of reaction. 
Increase in tlio rate below a certain limit is followed either by 
dedifferentiation or more usually by death. It is difficult to com- 
pare rates of reaction by the indirect method in such cases for 
ilu‘ direct depressing effect of the reagent often kills or hastens 
tlie death of certain relatively highly differentiated parts, even 
when the concent rjition is so low that it has little or no effect on 
otlier ports. The hydrant h region of the hydroid Corymorpha 
is a case in point. In all my tests by the indirect method the 
hydranth region dies before the stem, although young hydranths 
live longer tlian old ones in the same solution. These cases need 
further invesligation, but apparently we have here simply a 
structure in wliich tlie range of acclimatization is narrow^ lim- 
ited by the high degree of differentiation which has resulted from 
the relatively higli rate of reaction. It will probably be found 
true in general that structural differentiation, especially Vvhere 
it occurs in consequence of a high rate of reaction, limits the 
range of adaptation to depressing media. Moreover, the older 
such a structure becomes the more narrowly is its range lim- 
ited. In Tubularia, for example, the mere change from open 
water to the laboratory usually brings aboul the death of the 
hydranths, apparently in consequence of the decrease in rate of 
reaction accompanying the change in conditions: use of a depress- 
ing agent hastens the death of the hydranth still further because 
it brings about a still further decrease in the rate of reaction. 

And finally there are the factors of time and labor to be consid- 
ered in connection with the indirect method. New solutions must 
be made up every day or tv'o and the renewal of the solutions in 
the flasks requires much time. The cft’ect method requires only 
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one supply of solution and obser\'ations extend over only a few 
hours. 

But although the indirect method is much less valuable than 
the direct for the comparison of rates of reaction alone it is of 
great value in the analysis of morphogenesis for it enables us to 
determine with some degree of certainty the relative rates of 
reaction connected with different morphogenetic ]n-occsses and to 
inhibit the processes with lower rate (Child ’12). ^Moreover, 
I believe it will prove of value as a method for the experimental 
study of acclimatization. Certain points of consideralde interest 
have already appeared in the course of my work with this method, 
although I was chiefly concerned with other jirobknus. For 
example, the fact that old animals always die at a larger size than 
young ones in certain low concentrations of alcohol must ha^'c 
a very definite physiological significance. Under these conditions 
the old animal is not able to use as large a proportion of its own 
substance for nutrition as is the young animal. Possible inter- 
pretations of this fact will be considered elsewhere. 

As regards the relati^T ^'alu 0 of different reagents, there can 
be, I believe, but one conclusion, ^fiz., that the cyanides are far 
more valuable than aiw of the others. The very low concentra- 
tions \vhich are used, as well as the constitution of the cyanides 
practically eliminate various factors which may complicate the 
results obtained with the narcotics in the stricter sense and leave 
onl}^ the chemical factor. The results obtained with the cyanides 
must, I think, be taken as the basis of the method and other 
rei^ults must be checked by them. 

With pure reagents, water of constant constitution, constant 
temperature, care in making solutions and tiie proper care of 
stocks and selection of animals the direct resistance method is a 
method of great delicacy and the complicating factors wdiicli 
influence the results by the indirect metliod can be practically 
eliminated in the direct method. The method is undoubtedly 
capable of much further development as an exact method than I 
have yet attempted. By standardizing the conditions of the 
experiment and adopting a certain unit as a basis of measurement 
we may obtain definite dyfiamic expressions for different ages, 
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difYerent conditions of nutrition, different degrees of regulation, 
etc. 

It is of course possible tliat further use of the method may 
bring to light further complicating or limiting factors but it is 
(‘(Ttain that the method is capable of very wide application. But 
in addition to the immediate results the method gives us a means 
of attack on various problems which have not heretofore been 
open to iruestigation. 

During tlu^ last few years T have used both the direct and the 
indirect methods in a very large number of experiments and with 
a variety of forms. The results obtained afford a new insight 
into the dynamics of living organisms, they throw light on the 
pro])lein of physiological polarity and symmetry, they afford a 
dynamic ])asis for the law of antero-posterior development and 
they \m\Q demonstrated that changes in the rate of metabolic 
reaction may bring about changes in the number, localization, 
degree of differentiation, etc., of definite morphological characters. 
Besides this they have made it possible to demonstrate the essen- 
tial similarity between the process of regulation by which a piece 
gives rise to a whole and the other forms of reproduction and 
development in nature. They ha^’e given us a new viewpoint 
from which to consider the questions of senescence and rejuvenes- 
cence. And finally, certain of the results obtained have a very 
direct bearing upon the problem of inheritance. Some of the 
more important I’csults hn\e already been briefly presented 
(C'hild T2 b) and these and others will be more fully considered 
in following papers. 

IV. TIIK AC'riOX OV DKIUIICBSING AGENTS IX GENEKAL 
1 . The nature of (he action of depressing agents on Planaria 

It is not my intention to discuss at length the problem of nar- 
cosis, but merely to call attention to certain points. 

The poisonous effect of the cyanides is very generally regarded 
as due, at least in large part, to a retardation or inhibition of 
some sort of the oxidation processes. According to Geppert 
C89) they rend(u* the tissues incapal^le of uniting with oxygen. 
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Loeb and various others have used the cyanides extensively dur- 
ing later years as a means of retarding or inhibiting the oxidation 
processes. 

It is also certain that the planarian in KCN shows a. decrease 
in C02'-production as compared with a normal animal. 

At any rate, it is evident that the CX radical affects some of 
the most fundamental metabolic reactions. Moreover, the fact 
that the effect of the cyanides varies according to the rate of 
reaction in the organism suggests that the action is primarily 
chemical. Apparently the effect of a KCX-solution depends 
upon the number of chemical bonds in the organism which are 
opened up in a given length of time; in other words, the higher 
the rate of reaction, the greater the opportunity for the KCN to 
produce its effect. 

Apparently the KCN acts by entering the metabolic complex 
at some point or points and altering certain essential features of 
it so that it cannot continue. That the point or points of en- 
trance lie somewhere along the course of the oxidation processes, 
is the most generally accepted view. 

But how are we to conceive the process of acclimatization to the 
cyanides? It occurs only in very low concentrations, but that 
it does occur there can be no doubt. Wliy does the relation be- 
tween the capacity for acclimatizationi and the rate of reaction 
exist, i.e., why does the individual or piece with the higher rate 
of reaction become in general more readily and more completely 
acclimated? It is evident that a metabolic factor is irn^olved in 
the process of acclimatization, but we are at present far from any 
real knowledge as to the nature of the process. The relation 
between the rate of reaction and the degree and rapidity of 
acclimatization must have a \ery definite meaning and it may 
perhaps serve as a basis for further work along this line. 

We have seen that with alcohol, ether, chloretone and benzamid 
essentially the same relation between physiological resistance and 
rate of reaction in the animals exists. Since my investigations 
have had thus far another object, I have not as yet attempted to 
determine the relations for any very large number of substances, 
but the occurrence of the same relation between resistance and 
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rate of reaction with all the substances used indicates clearly a 
certain similarity in the nature of their action. 

Moreover, tlie of alcohol, ether and chloretone upon 

morphogenesis are in their essential features similar to those pro- 
duced ])y KfW aiul o?] tlie other hand to those produced by low 
temperatur(‘, products of metabolism in the water, etc. (Child 
Ml c Ml d). iM'iflfuitly all these substances act in some way to 
decrease llie rate of the metabolic processes. Similar conclu- 
sions have been readied hy various authors and on the bases of 
various lines of inv(>stigation. The similarity in the effects of 
K('X and alc'ohol, ether, etc., suggests that all act in some way 
on the oxidiition processes. 

Hut that the action of the alcohol is not the same as that of the 
cyanides is (dearly indicated by the difference in the capacity 
for acclimatization to the two substances. Alctdiol 4 per cent 
kills tlie worms within a few liours, but in alcohol 1 per cent most 
worms become acclimated. KCN 0.001 ???. kills the worms in 
about tlie same time as alcohol 4 per cent, but no appreciable 
degree of acadimatization occurs in concentrations higher than 
0.00004 To wliat is this difference due? 

MMie ])lanariau is exceptionally good material in many ways 
lor detenu in in g the physiological effect of chemical substances^ 
andparticularly for purposes of comparison of different substances. 
In man}^ cases also two different aspects, the physiological and 
the morphological, of tlie effect may be compared witli each other: 
this possibility in turn gives us a method of attack on certain 
morphological problems which have scarcely been accessible 
heretofore. 

Mdie results of the experiments with depressing agents on Pla* 
miria liavc an important bearing on the general theory of narcosis 
for they indicate \'ery (dearly that the coelFicient of distribution 
ot the narcotic between watei* and fat has no necessary relation to 
its narcotic action. Tn Planaria, where there is no great accumu- 
lation of lipoids in any organ, we have seen that the coefficient 
of distribution is a factor of A'piy little importance as compared 
with the rate of reaction in the organism. But attention has 
already been called (o the point that in the vertebrates, where the 
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accumulation of lipoids in the nervous system is very great, the 
coefficient of distribution may be a very important factor in 
determining the concentration of the narcotic in the nervous 
system and so in determining its physiological effect. But it is 
evident that in such cases the fundainental relation between the 
physiological effect of the narcotic and the rale of reaction in the 
organism or organ is simply masked by the incidental factor of 
coefficient of distribution. 

9 

2. Certain differences in the adion of different reagents 

Notwithstanding the general similarity in the physiological 
and morphological elfect of the different substances used thus far^ 
certain more or less characteristic differences exist. 

In the first place, there is a marked difference in the relation 
between mortality and morphological effect. In alcohol, ether, 
chloretone a considerable proportion of the pieces die in any 
concentration high enough to produce a marked morphological 
effect. In KCN, on the other hand, it is possible to obtain ex- 
treme morphological effects without losing a single piece in large 
series of several hundred pieces. Such a difference as this must 
have some very definite meaning. 

But certain other minor differences appear to be more or less 
characteristic of the different substapees. For example, KCN 
inhibits or retards the formation of the optic pigment to a greater 
extent than any other reagent used. , In many cases eye-spots 
consisting only of the unpigmented areas are formed (Child ’12, 
pp.^ 124-1 25). The outgrowth of the auricles is also greatly re- 
tarded or completely inhibited in KCN, although the characteristic 
unpigmented sensory area develops in the same manner as when 
the auricle grows into its normal form. In general the consist- 
ency and color of the new tissue formed in KCN differs to some 
extent from that of tissue which develops in other reagents. 

Ether apparently inliibits the de\'elop merit of new tissue at 
the cut surface to a very great extent : in some cases a new head, 
or at least a ganglionic mass may develop in ether with scarcely 
a trace of outgrowth from the cut surface (Child T2, pp. 120- 
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rate of reaction with all the substances used indicates clearly a 
certain similarity in tlio nature of their action. 

Moreover, the effects of alcohol, ether and chloretone upon 
inorpho^en(\sis are in tlieir essential features similar to those pro- 
duced by KCX and on the other hand to those produced by low 
temperature, products of nieta})olism in the water, etc. (Child 
’ll e ’ll dj. M\'id(‘ntly all these substances act in some way to 
decrease^ tlie rat(' of tli(‘ metabolic processes. Similar conclu- 
sions liave been reached by various authors and on the bases of 
various lines of investigation. The similarity in the effects of 
K('X and alcoliol, etlier, etc., suggests that all act in some way 
on the oxidation processes. 

But Hud the action of the alcohol is not the same as that of the 
cyanides is clearly indicated by the difference in the capacity 
for acclimatization to the two substances. Alcohol 4 per cent 
kills the worms within a few hours, but in alcohol 1 per cent most 
worms become acelinuit(Ml. KCX 0.001 m. kills the worms in 
al)out tlie satiK' time as alcohol 4 per cent, but no appreciable 
degree of acclimatization occurs in concentrations higher than 
0.00004 ///. To what is Hiis difference due? 

44 10 planarian is exccfitionally good material in many ways 
tor detonniiiing the physiological effect of chemical substances, 
aridpart ieularly for purposes of comparisuii of different substances. 
In many ca.ses also two different aspects, the physiological and 
the morphological, of the effect may be compared with each other; 
this possibility in turn gives us a method of attack on certain 
morphological problems wTich have scarcely been accessible 
heretofore. ^ 

The results of the experiments wdth depressing agents on Pla- 
naria have an important bearing on the general theory of narcosis 
for tliey indicate A'ory clearly that the coefficient of distribution 
of the narcotic hetwTon W'atei- and fat has no necessary relation to 
its narcotic action. In Planaria, where there is no great accumu- 
lation of lipoids in any organ, we have seen that the coefficient 
of distribution is a factor of \'ery little importance as compared 
with the rate of reaction in the organism. But attention has 
already been called to the point that in the vertebrates, where the 
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accumulation of lipoids in the nervous system is very great, the 
coefficient of distribution may be a \'ery important factor in 
determining the concentration of the narcotic in the nervous 
system and so in determining its physiological effect. Hut it is 
evident that in such cases the fundamental relation between the 
physiological effect of the narcotic and the rate of reaction in the 
organism or organ is simply masked by the incidental factor of 

coefficient of distribution. 

$ 

2. Certain differences in iJie action of different reagents 

Notwithstanding the general similarity in the pliysiological 
and morphological effect of the different substances used thus far^ 
certain more or less characteristic differences exist. 

In the first place, there is a marked dilTereoce in the relation 
between mortality and morphological efi'ect. In alcohol, ether, 
chloretone a considerable proportion of the pieces die in any 
concentration high enough to produce a marked morphological 
effect. In KCN, on the other hand, it is possible to obtain ex- 
treme morphological effects without losing a single piece in large 
series of several hundred pieces. Such a difference as this must 
have some very definite meaning. 

But certain other minor differences appear to be more or less 
characteristic of the different substapccs. For example, KCN 
inhibits or retards the formation of the optic pigment to a greater 
extent than any other reagent used. ^ In many cases eye-spots 
consisting only of the unpigmented areas are formed (Child ’12, 
pp.^ 124-1 2t5). The outgrowth of the auricles is also greatly re- 
tarded or completely inhibited in KCN, although the characteristic 
unpigmented sensory area develops in the same manner as when 
the auricle grows into its nurinal form. In general the consist- 
ency and color of the new tissue formed in K(]N differs to some 
extent from that of tissue which develops in other reagents. 

Ether apparently inhibits the development of new tissue at 
the cut surface to a very great extent : in some cases a new head, 
or at least a ganglionic mass may develop in ether with scarcely 
a trace of outgrowth from the cut surface (Child ’12, pp. 120- 
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121). Thus far, this nonditiou havS been observed only in ether. 
In alcohol, on the other hand, some development of new tissue 
occurs in any concentration which does not kill. 

The morphological effect of chloretone is very simijar to that 
alcohol but appears with much lower concentrations (alcohol 
1-1.5 per cent; chloretone 0.02-0.025 per cent). 

As already mentioned above (p. 188) a much greater degree of 
maceration and apparent solution of the tissues occurs in alcohol, 
etlier, chloretoiK* and benzamid than in KCN ; this may be due 
to the different effects of these substances on the lipoids. 

The effects of low temperature are in general similar to those 
produced by the substances mentioned, but in low temperature 
the growth of new tissue is merely retarded, not inhibited. The 
relation between the formation of new tissue at the cut surface 
and the redifferentiation back of the cut is much the same as under 
the usual conditions. In this respect low temperature differs in 
its action from all the substances used. 

Thus far I have not been able to discover any features strictly 
characteristic of the animals which develop in water containing 
an excess of their own metabolic products. Conditions of this 
sort which produce marked morphological effects usually produce ' 
also a high mortality as is the case with alcohol and the morpho- 
logical effects resemble those of alcohol. 

More attention directed to this point will doubtless bring to 
light other morphological or physiological effects characteristic 
of the different substances# At present, however, there seems to 
be no ground for belie^ung. that any of these features which are 
more or less cliaracteristic of one or the other substance are spej^fic 
chemical effects. Some of them may conceivably be such, but 
it is much more probable that they are the result of incidental 
physical factors, e.g., osmotic conditions, coefficient of distribu- 
tion, etc. In general the morphological effects of these substances 
and conditions are due primarily to differences in the rate of 
reaction in different developing organs and regions. 

In more highly differentiated animals than Planaria, where the ■ 
difference in constitution in different organs is much greater than 
here it should be possible to prodhcc morphological effects with 
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features more distinctly characteristic of the different reagents. 
The slight differences of this sort in Planaria are, I believe, good 
indications of the low physiological specification of the tissues. 

V. SUMMARY 

1. In Planaria and in many other forms in which there is no 
.highly specialized skeletal or connective tissue, death is followed 
within a short time, varying from a few minutes to a few hours, 
by disintegration. This fact makes it possible to determine with 
some de^ec of accuracy the time of death of animals, regions of 
the body or pieces. 

2. Experiments with stimulated and unstimulated animals, 
with animals at different temperatures, with old and young 
animals, with animals in different nutritive condition and with 
pieces of different size, from different regions of the body and 
under different conditions demonstrate the existence of a relation 
between the length of life (physiological resistance) of the animals 
or pieces in KCN, alcohol and various other anesthetics and the 
rate of the metabolic reactions or certain of them, probably the 
oxidations. 

3. In relatively high concentrations, in which the maximum 
length of life is only a few hours, the length of life (resistance) 
varies inversely as the rate of reaction in the animals or pieces. 
The higher the rate of reaction, the earlier does disintegration 
begin and the more rapidly it proceeds and vice versa. This is 
the direct method of comparing rates of reaction. 

4^ In relatively low concentrations, in which the animals 
remain alive for days or weeks and in which a greater or less 
degree of acclimatization occurs, the length of life (resistance) 
varies directly as the rate of reaction, except in certain cases' 
. where incidental factors contribute to the result. The higher the 
rate of reaction in the animal the more complete the acclimatiza- 
zation, at least in most cases, and the greater the length of life. 
•This is the indirect method. 

5. With concentrations bet\^een these two extremes the results 
differ according to the concentration of the reagent used and the 
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rate of reaction in the organism. For any two rates of reaction it 
is possible to find a concentration of the reagent in wliich the 
resistances will hv. approximately the same. In order to avoid 
misleading results it is necessary to be certain that with the direct 
ihethod the concentration is sufficiently high and with the indirect 
method, sufficiently low. 

6. These two methods, and especially the direct method, afford 
a means of attacking various problems and they serve particu- 
larly to give us some insight into the dynamics of morphogenesis. 

.Novemhor, 1913, 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

The imprjrtance of atmospheric gases to aquatic animals has 
been coining more and more t^the attention of biologists through 
the work of A tarsi i and Cl orb am (’05), Alarsh (’10), and Reuss 
(TO) on the effect of gases upon fishes; through the studies of 
reversal of heluudor reactions by \’arying amounts in solution 
(Loeb ’04, Alast MO^ AVodsedalek Tl, and Allee T2); and through 
the survey of the distribution of gases, which has been carried 
on in the Wisconsin lakes by Dirge f’04, ^07a, ’07b, ’10) and by 
Dirge and Juday (Tl). The effect of the different gases, or of 
varying amounts of a particular gas upon animals has been but 
little studied. There are many facts concerning the distribution 
of aquatic animals which do not seem to be‘ explainable on the 
basis of amount of oxygen considered as a life and death matter 
fSholford ’lib, and Tld]^ the junior author experienced diffi- 
culty in the control of gases in solution in connection with his 
study of isopod beha\Tor. We accordingly decided to design gas 
control ap]:)aratus and to study the reactions of some group of 
animals to gas gradients, making it a joint investigation with 
important bearings upon onr separate interests. Fislies were 
selected because their physiology, habits, and distribution are 
well known. 

II. ATMOSPHERIC GASES 
1. OCCURRENCE 

The chief facts concerning the occurrence of gases in nature 
and their solubility under experimental conditions are shown in 
table 1. The standard method of expressing quantity of gas 
in solution is in cubic centimeters per liter at 0°C. and 760 mm. 
of mercury. All values are therefore given in these terms. 

Tlie amount of each gas that will go int» solution from the 
atmosphere or under experimental conditions, is determined by 
its solubility and partial pressure and by temperature. The rela- 
ti^'e solubility of the atmospheric gases is indicated in table 1 , 
by relative amounts going into solution at 20'^C. and 760 mm. of 
mercury. If wc desire to increase the total amount of gas in 
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solution we must either increase the total pressure ^ decrease the 
temperature, or substitute a more soluble for a less soluble p;as. * 

TABLE 1 . 

Showing the distribution and solubiliiy of atmospheric gases 


OAS values IN' CC. PEH LITER AT 

0*0, AXD 700 MM. MERcrnv 


OAB 

: COMPOSITION 
or AIR IN' 

: PER CENT or 

1 TOTAL 

At teinpenilure 20 "C. 

750 iiitii. mercury 

.Maxiiiuifii 

amoums 

KIND OK WATER KAVIN'O 
<iAS CONTENT C.IVEN IN 


Water 

absorbs from 
air 

, Wat er 

1 absorbs pure 
■ gas 

r;ritural fish 
watens; 
springs ev- 
cep ted 

rHECEI)IX<l COLUMN 

Nitrogen, etc 

79.02 

i 

12,32 

l.AOO 

19 

I.:ikfs; Birge and Juday 
(’ll,p.52) 

Oxygen 

20.85 

G.2S 

2t>l . 3S 

21 

Streams, In winter, 


1 




and with green algae 

Carbon dioxide.. 

.i 0.03 

0.27 

901 00 

30 

Ponds 

Ammonia 

small traces 


ver>- Iar<»o 

14 

Sewage contaminated; 


l(H;ally 


(juarif itlcs 


.\lcho]s(’04,p.62) 

Methane 

.; small traces 


3-1. 00 

r 10 

Botlom of lake In Sept.; 


j locally 




Birge and .luday ’ll, p. 
101 


2. EXPERIMENTAL CONTROL OF GASES IN SOLUTION 

The two^methods commonly employed in the control of gases 
in solution in water are (a) The reduction of gas content by 
boiling or by vacuum pumps, and (b) The increase of some one 
gas by bubbling it through water. 

a. Gases used 

The analyses of the commercial gases were made with the 
Hempel (’02, cliap. 3) apparatus. The carbon dioxide was 
absorbed with per cent potassium liydroxide; the oxygen 
with yellow phosphorus except when i^ constituted more than 
50 per cent of the total, in which case alkaline pyrogallol was 
used. Oxygen and carbon dioxide in solution were determined 
by the methods given by the Committee on Standard ^Methods 
of Water Analysis of the American Health Association (’05, pp. 
72-77), and by boiling. Boilings were made in a boiler like that 
described by Birge and Juday (Tl, p. 7), which holds two liters. 
The gas obtained was analyzed by absorption and was corrected 
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for temperature, pressure and tension of aqueous vapor (Hempel 
’02, p. G4j. The results of the analyses are shown in table 1 A. 


TMiLE 1 A 

Anahis<^ uf r</nifri< t'cial uned in ex peri tnenlH 


Oxyufii ■>inros't:i. 


Carbon 




('rirhon jliox- 


Nit rom'ii. . 


‘♦!C0 0 !)•“> trace Liquid air Chicago Calcium Light 

Co. 

0 . () 1)0 . 4 Coke ovens Liquid Carbon Dioxide 

Co. 

7 ;1 02.7) Liquid air Linde Air Products Co. 


h. Hydrogen, nmmomn and methane 

No exi)eriments were performed with hydrogen. Shull (’12) 
has found that hydrogen manufactured electrolytically and on 
sale by the Lind Air Products Company commonly contains from 
2 to 4 per cent of oxygen. Hydrogen which is generated in the 
usual way and used for the purpose of displacing oxygen, prob- 
ably always contains a quantity of oxygen. The ammonia used 
in these experiments was the chemically pure solution diluted 
and allowed to flow into the apparatus at a uniform rate. The 
effect of met 1 lane upon animals has probably not been studied. 
Crocker and Knight (T2) manufacture it and have found that 
it slightly affects plant growth. 

c. Bubbling gas through water 

Gas was bubbled through water in order to learn something of 
the cause of gas bubble disease (Marsh and Gorham ’05) which 
developed in the stock of fish while the experiments were being 
conducted. Diider these conditions, not one but several factors 
were x^aried. 'The gas which is bubbled through is added to the 
water and eacli bubble being a partial vacuum for the other 
gases, takes them up until they are nearly exhausted from the 
water. The results of some of the bubbling experiments are 
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TABLE 2 

Showing Ihe effect of bubbling gas ihroiigh a square rcsscl 30 cm. in depth, holding 
four and one-half lilers of water, and with 150 sq. cm. exposed to (he air. The. 
gas was introduced, at the bottom. not given, average flow was ahout 50 rc. 

per min. 


GENERAI. CARBON 

CONDITIONS DIOXIDE 
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21 
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X2 

24 

:i() IS. 5 
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4.5 


J2 6 

0.47 

18.8 

Aqua dist 

O 2 

24 

IfiS 18.5 

1.5 0.3 

25. S 


12.0 , 

0.47 

25 

Tap water. , 

■ CO2 

27 

ISO 18.5 

G62.7 

1.1 


12 0 : 

0.47 

. fiOO 

.^qua dist 

CO2 

54 

10 0 

495.0493.1 

0.4 

0.3 

12.5^i 

0.40 

500 


shown in table 2, The flows of gas as given are averages as the 
tanks were not supplied with valves giving constant flows and 
it was necessary to adjust the flows every few hours. 

The second test gi\ en in the table shows that exposure to the 
atmosphere, necessitated by filling the boiler with sufficient water 
to allow it to run through only once, made accurate determi- 
nation impracticable, with the apparatus at hand. We note that 
when oxygen is bubbled through water, the oxygen supply is 
not only increased but carbon dioxide and nitrogen are decreased. 
When distilled water is used the carbon dioxide is lowered, but 
when tap water is used, if the tap water contains bicarbonates, 
the bicarbonates are largely clianged to carbonates (McCoy and 
Smith ’ll, McCoy and Test ’ll), the water becomes alkaline 
and a slight cloud sometimes appears. This indicates that some 
carbonates are precipitated and free and half-bound carbon 
dioxide are both removed just as in Ijoiling. This changes the 
number of alkaline metal ions in solution. The general results 
of bubbling nitrogen through tap and distilled water are respec- 
tively similar except that nitrogen is increased instead of oxygen. 
When carbon dioxide is bubbled through, it may reach 662 cc. 
or more if the flow is rapid. All carbonates are kept in solution; 
oxygen is greatly reduced. Loeb (’04, p. 7), Mast (Tl, p. 179) 
and Wodsedalek 4^T1, p. 270) bubbled carbon dioxide through 
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water and ascribed the results to the carbon dioxide though all 
the gases were affected. Loeb in his experiments on Ampliipods, 
says that the water had an acidity equal to M/oOO, which is 
about 44.8 cc, per liter. None of the others give carbon dioxide 
determinations. The presence of fishes modifies the results of 
bubbling. 

rAi3LE 

Shoiving the remits of buhhling gas through jars of water containing fishes, the jars 
being SO cm. high, u'ith an exposed surface area of about ^3 sq. cm. and holding 
about 2.2 liters* The gas was introduced at the bottom. The nitrogen was not 
df’tenni tied heeause of the small q^inntiiy of water. Average flow 50 cc. per min. 
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III X, 

51 

2 

7-10 

20 

2,1 

2.5 

22.7 

!V X, 

54 24 

2 

7-10 

19.5 

4.4 : 

2.0 

I 19.5 

V x. 

23 

4 

5-10 

19 

0..5 



VI : CO, 


2 

8 

1 

1.1 

163.0 


VII CO, 

1 2 

2 

8 

10 

4.6 ; 

153.0 


VIII standiiiK 


4 

.5-10 

20 

11 



' water 





1 




d. The reduction of gas content and the addition of particular gases 

A laboratory water supply is usually supersaturated with gases 
when it comes from a body of water exposed to the atmosphere. 
Tt is often unsuitable for animals because of its low oxygen and 
high nitrogen content when it comes from wells (Marsh TO). In 
the first case the animals suffer ill effects from the excessive 
amount of gas, while in tl^ second they suffer from the deficiency 
of oxygen. Either of thcv^ dilficulties may be remedied by pass- 
ing the water through a series of perforated vessels or allowing 
it to flow in thin sheets over large rough surfaces (Marsh TO). 
To reduce the gas content to a point below saturation, requires 
either the use of a vacuum pump or boiling. In either case all 
the gases are affected and it is often necessary to add certain 
gases in order to obtain the desired conditions.. The exhausting 
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of gases by pumps or boiling, offers no difficulties if only small 
quantities of water are desired but if a continuous flow is needed 
the difficulties are greatly increased. The exhausting of gases 
with pumps is to be preferred, as it interferes less with the plank- 
ton, the bicarbonates; it would, however, no doubt remove some 
of the half-bound carbon dioxide and thus affect the bicarbonates 
present in solution to some extent. 

A piece of apparatus to give a constant flow of water from 
which the gas has been exhausted by a vacuum has been devised 
but a good air exhaust and compression pump and considerable 
experimentation would be necessary to perfect the first machine 
and as yet this has been found impracticable. Appai^tus which 
boils water and gives a constant flow is less expensive, particu- 
larly because less vskilled labor is required to build it. A com- 
bined atmospheric deaerating and boiling device installed for the 
control of gases is shown in figure 1. The principle is as follows: 
The hot water of the laboratory system is passed through a 
float valve of high grade, which regulates the flow into a storage 
or delivery tank. Above the storage tank and between it and 
the float valve, are two open boilers, which bring the water to 
the boiling point, and a series of sieves which lowers the gases 
to saturation when the boilers are not used. The water is with- 
drawn from the storage tank through two tap water coolers. 
When the boilers are used, the water comes off with a very low 
gas content.^ 

Wfith the aid of figure 1 we may follow the course of the hot 
water through the apparatus when a flow of water at cold tap 
temperature is desired. First the water passes through valve A 
to the float valve Fv which is opened by the lowering of the water 
in the receiving tank. The water then i^asses through the Teturn 
bend’ to valve F whicli is set so as to give about the flow desired. 
After passing this A^alve the water rises to the top of the appa- 

^ The cost of such a piece of apparatus varies greatly with the conditions and 
methods of installation. The total cost of the present piece, including labor, 
sink, drain and small water table, was about ^00. The plans were drawn and all 
the parts ordered by the authors, who also supervised the installation. S500 to 
$600 would be a fair contract price in Chicago if detailed plans were furnished. 
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1 ‘atiLs and is di8tri})uted on the topmost sieve. From there it 
flows throu^i;h the series of sieves to the collecting pan P, From 
here it is conducted to boiler // by means of several small alumi- 
num tubes which rcacli to the bottom of the boiler and thus 
introduce the wat(T as near the heat as possible. The water is 
conduct(‘d from boiler // through a large pipe attached to its 

Fig. 1 Ai)pjir;itJis for tho control of gas content of water. For description of 
the (•ours<* of tlx* water, tc\t, p. '2VA. The water supply pipes are ^ inch 

rediicod to iJ itieh aljov<! tlu^ branch going to the cooler from the cold water pipe 

and to The thna* way valve from tlu^ hot. The valves A, B, and M, are | inch 

straight way valv<'S. Abov{‘ valves A and B are s-wing check valves C\ D to pre- 

vent tin' wntor's i)a(‘king into tlie coolers when a mixture is used. The float valve 
is (Mie manufectured by I>. Wolf Mtinufaetiiriiig Company, with ground brass 
unittti snldere<l to the fh'livery tub(>. The shajje of the valve makes necessary a 
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return bend of | ineh galvanized iron, with a third jawing ehei k valve iK) inserted 
at the Icv'cl of the float valve, to hold the weight of tlie water in the as the 
float valves are not constructed so as to withstand hack ju'essure. 'I’lie valve F 
is a tee handled valve with a brass bar 7 incdios long bolted to the ttaa a piece of 
metal plate clamped to the pipes, lies directly belli rul the brass bar and the 
position of the bar for 1200 e(‘. and 3000 (‘c, permiiuit(' uiuh'r av(M'ag(' pressure is 
marked on the plate. Four -j- inch iron jiijies are used to <listrilnite the water 
over the top sieve. The sieves are 18-incli garbage-can lids, with about 1,2(K) 
I mm. holes punched in, 1 cm, apart. The collecting ])an is of galvanized iron, 
being also a garbage-can lid, a litth' larger than those nnuitioin'd aiiove, witli 
85 inch holes. Aluminum tubing 5 inch inside dianu'tei' is thnenlcd into iron 
nuts, which are soldered to tin? lid dinu'tly beneath the holes. 

The boilers, // and I are alumimiin .saute pans without handh's, purchased from 
the Aluminum Cooking Vtensils (.'umpany. They are drilled and the drain piju's 
are lock nutted into position. Tin' pipe loading from the up])er to tlu' lower boiler 
is of galvanized iron, The small perforated pipe is of brass, Tlie dehvuu’v tai^k 
is of galv.anized iron but for dur.ability an aluminum vess('I shoulfl hav(' been us(‘d. 
The gas burner a is a water heater burner; b is made up of six small unit burners, 
so that the amotint of heat m.ay be fully controlled; c is a g.as range bnriHT wliicli 
keeps the water in the delivery tank at the boiling point. Tla^ delivery tank is 
supplied with an ciuergeney overflow (Eo). The withdrawal tubes K and K of I lie 
delivery tank arc I inch galvanized iron pipe, winch fits tlu' smallest si/a^ tliiHM' 
way valve (3 ITr), (for u'flhdrawals 2 and .3, s(’(' text). Tiie first cot)l('r contains 
15 feet of block tin pipe | inch inside; the s(3C‘()n(l cooler contains f>() f(>el of block 
tin pipe, ^ inch in.side. The tin pii)es are sohhu'ed to brass fittings. The v.alve 
(R), at the final outlet, is a j incli straight way valve. The coolers aia' snp])lital 
with tap water through \ inch iron i)ipe attaclnai with unions. Valves 0, Ah. and 
L, are j inch bra.s,s ga.s service cocks with tee handles. The (‘oolers ,are made by 
setting one galvanized iron tank into another, the pipe being fastened to the w.-dl 
of the inner tank. The overflows of tlie tank lead to a lead eoveia’d trough wliich 
caiiptics into the sink (*8). The inner space in the lower tank, is intemhal to l>e 
used as an ice pack in summer wlien a tempei’aturc^ Iowan- than the tap water is 
de.sired. 

The gas introducer A. i.s a brass ( hanibcr {cm.) with half unions on the ends, and 
a plate glass front pressed against rubber parking means of s<‘rews and a brass 
fr.ame. On its lower side are two small ebambers (above ('h). w]ii<'h are connected 
w’ith the main chamber by very small holes drilled in the apices of small cones 
hammered into the metal. Each small clumibor communicates witlj a cock whirdi 
may be attached to a tank of ga.s. The pipes In the two coolers uri; connected wit li 
the gas introducer ono-half unions. Many brass ground joint unions, wliere- 
ever practicable, make possible the detachment of any j)art. The entire appara- 
tus occupies a space above the table 97 by 130 cm., the highest part roacliing to tlie 
ceiling. It is supported on a frames of iron pipe made by screwing together cift 
pipe and fittings described on pages 188 .A-180 .\, of Crane ('nmpany’'^ (uitalog No. 
40. The sieves arc supported on ware pin.s placed in holes drilled througli both 
walls of the four pipes which make the tow-er. Because of the small space avail- 
able and because the completed apparatus is the result of several experiments, 
there are unncces.sary complications. 
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side to tho bottom of boiler 1. In this boiler, the water usually 
roach (‘s the boiling point before flowing into the receiving tank. 
It flows out through double downward curved tubes Ky to the 
cooling coils under the pressure of a column of water of the height 
of the delivery tfink. The curves in the pipe in the coolers cut 
down the pressure particularly in the lower cooler where the 
pipe is A infh, so that the flow from the outlet valve cannot 
exceed 1200 cc. per minute. The treated water may be at the 
exact temperature of the tap water and may contain as little as 
0.3 ce. of oxygen {)cr liter. If the water in the delivery tank falls 
below tho lower ends of the withdrawal tubes K and the coils fill, 
with air,^the water does not flow. To clear the pipes of bubbles, 
the hot or tap water may be forced through them by turning the 
three-way vah e beneath the delivery tube and opening valve 0 
or tlie corresponding tap water valve. 

At all times of the year, l)ut especiall}^ in the winter and spring, 
the tap water from Lake Michigan is supersaturated with gases, 
and in an open ^’essel the gases come off in* bubbles which soon 
cover the bodies of animals in experiments, and thus render their 
acti\'ities abnormal. Fish kept in aquaria, which are supplied 
with this water, die within a few days or even hours, from gas 
disease. To remedy this and to supply water which is free from 
excess gas, cold watfi’ is allowed to run through the apparatus 
and is witluirawn from either the second or the third withdrawal. 
The second withdrawal is supplied with a union by means of 
which iron pipe may be attached to the aquarium in which fish 
are kept, while the third is supplied with a hose-end near the 
surfacf* of tho wafer tal)le. With this apparatus we have been 
able to secure water of any desired temperature and any desired 
gas content, nitrogen excepted, within the limits and needs of 
our problem. 

(1) Effect of the apparatus upon the water. Here we are con- 
cerned with three things: (1) The normal tap water, (2) the hot 
water, and (3 ; the water that has passed through the apparatus. 

(1) The cold water supply is from the Chicago water system 
which uses w’ater taken from Lake Michigan at a distance of 
2| miles from shore and from a depth of 6 feet where the water 
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is 90 feet deep. (2) The hot water is from the same general 
supply but passes through a heater into which live steam is 
introduced. It comes from the tap in the laboratoiy, wliere tlie 
apparatus is installed, at a temperature of from 40 to (>0^0. and 
is highly supersaturated with gtises; this water was used for 
boiling. 

A large number of metals were used in the a|)])aratus, ])rinci- 
pally because the materials Avere at hand, but it Avas also thought 
that the use of such metals folloAved by chemical analysis Avould 
show what effect they ha\'e upon the Avater. It may be noted 
that the water supply of most laboratories is pumped with ])umps 
which are lined with brass and copper and is then carried for 
long distances tlirough iron pipe, galvanized and ungalvanizcd, 
so that there is little use of making the last 60 feet of pipe of some 
special metal except Avhere heat is applied. 

TABLE 4 

Showing tho effect of th(^(ipparaiui^ v,])on ^odier. Anohjsis: soh'<L^ in partf> per fniUion 
hp Mariner and floshiyis and gascn in cc. per liter 



HOT T.\P 

COl-D T.tl» 

.API‘.\R.\TL‘S 

Oxygen - 


10.4(1 

0.74 

Nitrogen 


18.45 

3.33 

Carbon dioxide 


2.50 

0,73 

Half-hound carbon dioxide 


32.5 

31,34 

Free ammonia 

0.00 

0.(K) 

0.(K) 

Albuminoid ammonia 

0.04 

0.04 

0,05 

Nitrates 

1.70 

0.70 • 

0,60 

Nitrites 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Chlorine 

12.00 

10.00 

12.(K) 

Zinc, copper, aluminum and tin 

0.00 

0.00 

0 (H) 

Iron 

0.15 

0.06 , 

0.11 

Time (CaO) 

13.00 

48 40 

43 6(> 

Magnesia (MgO) 

16.57 

18.82 

20 OH 

Lead 

0.02 

0 01 

0 ()1 

Sulphuric acid (SO;0 

0.03 

0.04 

0 071 


^ Increases shown arc due to re.sohition of precipitated salts as shown by repeti- 
tion of analysis of the water and analysis of scale from the boilers by M, M. 
Wells. The magnesium in the boiled water probably varied from time to time 
and the statement that it was reduced (Shelf or d and Allee '12) is probably incor- 
rect for most of the experiments. 
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I'ho analysis shows that the differences between the mineral 
(a)ntent of tap water and the water that passed through the 
apparatus are \^ery slight. Xo traces of the various metals used 
in the construction f)f the a]iparatus appear in the water. There 
is a loss of 4.S parts per million of calcium. Iron, magnesium 
and sulphuric acid were slightly increased. The absence of any 
traces of tin* metals contained in the apparatus is largely due to* 
the fact that they fpiickly became covered with, sediment and 
scale and the water did not actually come in contact with theni. 
Th(' boilers are of aluminum which also becomes covered over 
witli aluminum oxide which is insoluble in water aTid only slightly 
sohibl(‘ ill acids. Aluminum is probably the best metal from 
whi(‘li to make ap])a]atus for biological purposes, principally for 
this reason. 

The ('hicago tap water usually contains quantities of algae, 
.some rotifers, Ih'otozoa and Entomostraca, the last usually dead. 
The boiling process kills and cooks any plankton in the water 
so that plank to M'feedhig fish might be able to secure food from 
the tap water but not fi'oin the boiled. This, however, is prob- 
■ ably of no iinjiortanci^ in tlie eases of the fish used in these experi- 
ments (sei* p. 220). 

(3) I nlnniudwn of gases, (lases are introduced from tanks 
between the uppei‘ anci lower coolers and by means of the gas 
introducer (lig. 1 A). The tank of gas is attached to the intro- 
ducer by means of a rubber hose. The gas enters the chamber 
(ch) and ])asses through a number of the small openings. Large 
quantities of oxygen, carbon dioxide, or other soluble gases can 
tl\iis be added. If it is desired to add a soluble gas directly to 
the tap water, \a\lve G is opened and valve F is closed, thus 
allowing the W’ater to flow directly into the delivery tank. It 
is necessary, when untreated tap water is used, to allow the gas 
to enter only in such quantities as will go into solution in the 
cooler coil, for if it conies off in bubbles other gases are also 
removed. When gases are to be added to water that has been 
boiled, but little gas is remo^'ed by any bubbles which may pass 
through, and here it is sometimes desirablq to allow an excess to 
escape as bubbles by insert iug a tee with the stem projecting 
upward between the r^^bber hose and the withdrawal cock. 
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Gas escapes in bubbles through the tee and bubbles are not| 
introduced into the apparatus, wliere they interfere with the 
experiment. 

III. M.VTERIAL 

The material used in these experiments consisted of the fol- 
lowing: Young of the coinnion sucker (Catostomus- comniersonii 
Lac., 8-11 cm. long, adult length 45 cm,); adults and young of 
the golden shiner fAbramis cr\^soleucas Alit., 0-15 cm. long., 
adult length 15-20 cm.) ; a few adults and many young of the 
common shiner (Xotropis cornutus Mit., 5-9 cm. long, adult 
length 12-20 cm,); young of the river chub (Hybopsis kentuck- 
iensis Raf., 7-10 cm. long, adult length 15-20 cm.); young of 
the black bull-head (Ameiurus melas Raf., 13-15 cm. long, adult 
length 30 cm, of more) ; adults of the mud minnow (Umbra limi 
Kirt., adult length 10-13 cm.) ; young of the I’ock bass (Amblo- 
plites rupcstris Raf., 4-10 cm. long, adult length 20-35 cm.); 
young and adults of the blue spotted sunfish (Lepomis cyanellus 
Raf., 4-6 cm. long, adult length 10-18 cm.); young of the small- 
mouthed black bass (Alicropterus dolomieu Lac., 8-9 cm. long, 
adult length 30-38 cm.); and adults of the raiybow darter (Ethe- 
ostoma coeruleum Stor., adult length 5 cm.). The stock also 
included one or two adults of Ameiurus nebulosis JjeSur., 
Schilbeodes exilis Nek, Boleosoma iii^um Raf., Hadropterus 
aspro C. and J., and one or two young of Carnpostoma anornalum 
Raf. and Notropis atherinoides Raf. On some occasions noted 
in the text, one or two of these were included in experiments 
with other closely related species. Others were used for pre- 
liminary experiments which are barely mentioned. 

1. STOCK OF FISH 

The Ambloplites, Hybopsis, Micropierus, Xotropis, Ethe- 
ostoma and Schilbeodes used in tliese experiments, were collected 
from Hickory Creek, New Lennox, lUinois, October 30, 191*1. 
The Boleosoma, Lepomis, and Catostomus were taken at Floos- 
moor, Rlinois, from Butterfield Creek, X’ovember 13. One or 

2 In the body of the paper the fishes are sometimes referred to by the generic 
names only, when it is to he xmderstond that the species listed above are me.ant. 
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The analysis shows that the differences between the mineral 
content of tap water and the water that passed through the 
apparatus are very slight. \o traces of the various metals used 
in the consl ruction of the apparatus appear in the water. There 
is a loss of 4.8 parts per million of calcium. Iron, magnesium 
and suh)hui-ic acid were slightly increased. The absence of any 
traces of ihe metals contained in the apparatus is largely due to* 
the fact that they (luiokly became covered with sediment and 
scal(‘ and I lit' watei’ did not actually come in contact with them. 
The boilers are of aluminum which also becomes covered over 
with aluminum oxide which is insoluble in water and only slightly 
solul)le in acids, Alumiimni is probably the best metal from 
which to make apparatus for biological purposes, principally for 
this reason. 

d’he ( 'hicago tap water usually contains quantities of algae, 
SOUK' rotiha's, Protozoa and l^ntomostraca, the last usually dead. 
The boiling [)rocess kills and cooks any plankton in the water 
so that plankton-fcedhig fish might be able to secure food from 
the tap water l)ut not from the boiled. This, however, is prob- 
ably of no iin])ortance in the cases of the fish used in these experi- 
ments (see p. 220). 

(,2) I tiiroiiuiiion of gases^^ ( lases are introduced from tanks 
between th(‘ u])per a lower coolers and by means of the “gas 
introducer (fig. 1 A). The tank of gas is attached to the intro- 
du(‘ei‘ l)y means of a rubber hose. The gas enters the chamber 
(ch) and ])asses through a number of the small openings. Large 
quantities of oxygen, carbon dioxide, or other soluble gases can 
tl\iis be addetl. If it is desired to add a soluble gas directly to 
the tap water, \'ahT is opened and vah'e F is closed, thus 
allowing the water to flow directly into the delivery tank. It 
is necessary, when untreated tap water is used, to allow the gas 
to enter only in such quantities as will go into solution in the 
cooler coil, for if it comes ofT in bubbles other gases are also 
reino\axl. ^Vhen gases are to be added to water that has been 
boiled, but little gas is remo\Td by any bubbles which may pass 
through, and here it is sometimes desirablq to allow an excess to 
escape as bubbles by inserting a tee with the stem projecting 
upward l'<dween the j-'d^ber hose and the withdrawal cock. 
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Gas escapes in bubbles through the tee and bubbles are not 
introduced into the apparatus, where the}^ intei'fero with the 
experiment. 

III. M.VTERIAL 

The material used in these experiments consisted of the fol- 
lowing: Young of the common sucker (Catostomus- conimcrsonii 
Lac., 8-11 cm. long, adult lengtli 45 tan.); adults and young of 
the golden shiner fAbramis crysoleucas Alit., 0-15 cm. long., 
adult length 15-20 cm.); a few adults and many young of the 
common shiner (Xotropis cor nut us ]\Iit., 5-9 cm. long, adult 
length 12-20 cm.); young of the river chub (Hybopsis kentuck- 
iensis Raf., 7-10 cm. long, adult length 15-20 cm.); young of 
the black bull-head (Ameiurus melas Raf., 13-15 cm. long, adult 
length 30 cm. of more) ; adults of the mud minnow (Umbra limi 
Kirt., adult length 10-13 cm.) ; young of the rock bass (Amblo- 
plites rupestris Raf., ^10 cm. long, adult length 20-35 cm.); 
young and adults of the blue spotted sunfish (Lepomis cyancllus 
Raf., 4-6 cm. long, adult length 10-18 cm.); young of the small- 
mouthed black bass (Alicropterus dolomieu Lac., 8-9 cm. long, 
adult length 30-38 cm.); and adults of the rainbow darter (Ethe- 
ostoma cocrulcum Stor., adult length 5 cm.). The stock also 
included one or two adults of Ameiurus nebulosis LeSur., 
Schilbendes exilis Nel., Roleosoma ni^um Raf., Hadropterus 
aspro C. and J., and one or (avo young of Campos tom a anomaluin 
Raf. and Notropis atheriuoides Raf. On some occasions noted 
in the text, one or two of these were included in experiments 
with other closely related species. Others were used for [ire- 
liminary experiments which are barely mentioned, 

1. STOCK OF FISH 

The Ambloplites, Hybopsis, Micropterus, Xotropis, Ethc- 
ostoma and Schilbeodes used in these experiments, were collected 
from Hickory Creek, XAw Lennox, Illinois, October 30, 19H. 
The Boleosoma, Lepomis, and Catostomus were taken at Floos- 
moor, Illinois, from Butterfield Creek, November 13. One or 

2 In the body of the paper the fishe.s arc sometimes referred to by the generic 
names only, when it is to be understood that the species listed above are meant. 
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two Loponiis taken from the Fox liiver at Cary, Illinois, October 
21, were included. Tlic Ameiurus, Abra.mis, and tJmbra came 
from a pond at Pine, Indiana, Nf)vcmber 11. This stock was 
divided and one part Tvas put in a standing-water aquarium and 
supplied Tvith boiled water from time to time. This part of the 
stock will be referred to as the dow oxygen stock. ^ All other 
fish were kept in aquaria supplied with running water from the 
tap. During the period of experimentation, the fish kept in 
good condition, with low mortality. 

Most of the dealljs were due to fungus attacking slight injuries 
or lesions, due to gas bubbles or handling. The fish fed largely 
upon small minnows whicli were present in the aquaria in large 
numbers; also upon fish foods and pieces of fresh water mussel. 
After De(‘ember 1 the stock of fish was put into a large basement 
tank, supplied by the overflow from a large artificial pond on the 
campus. This Tvater contained plankton and occasional inverte- 
brates. Tlu‘ fish were kept all winter and noticeable mortality 
did not begin until April. 

2. nEHAVIOPv AND PIIYSIOLOGY OF FISHES 

I'islies usually remain active all winter (Abbott 75) appar- 
ently carrying o]i their regular activities as in warmer weather. 
The temperature of streams and of larger bodies of water prob- 
ably does not fall below 4 to 6°C. before the end of December. 
Our experiments were performed in November and December, 
only a few being conducted in January. The behavior of fishes 
in autumn is not modified by the breeding activities and fishes 
may be brought to the laboratoiy in very large numbers without 
mortality and kept olive. 

In mode of locomotion the fishes studied fall into two main 
classes. The first class comprises those that rest on the bottom 
much of the time, swimming by darts; this type includes Boleo- 
sqma, Etheostoma, and young Catostomus, the latter being some- 
what more like the other fishes. The second class is made up 
of fishes that swim at a uniform rate, starting slowly. Umbra 
Hypobsis, and Ameiurus often rest upon the bottom; the other 
species do so rarely. 
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The fishes studied represent all degrees of gregariousness. The 
Abramis, HybopsiS; and Notropis are strongly gregarious. AVhile 
they tend to follow any small fish, the most compact schools 
are made up of fishes of about the same size. Fishes larger or 
smaller than the majority are most likely to stray. Very com- 
pact schools of different species may be maintained if the fislros 
are about the same size. Lepomis, Ambloplites and Microp- 
terus are only slightly gregarious in ca})tivity, Lepomis least of 
all. The Umbra and Ameiuriis are least gi’egarious of the swim- 
ming fishes, two fishes rarely moving together. (3f the darting 
and resting fishes, none are more than slightly gregarious. 

IV. THE PHYSIOLOGICAL EFl'i:CT OF GASIOS UPOX IHSHF'.S 

The physiological effects of gases upon fishes have been but 
little studied experimentally. Nothing has been done upon the 
species of fish which we used in the gas gradient experiments. 
While not a part of our main problem, we considered a knowl- 
edge of the effects of gases upon the species studied of impor- 
tance and accordingly conducted some preliminary experiments. 
Some typical results of these arc included here. 

1. EFFECT OF A GREAT EXCESS OF NITROGEN AND OXYGEN 

As has already been stated, the laboratory water supply con- 
tains an excess of gas at all times, this being especially true in 
the winter and spring. Fish kept in water which contains a 
large quantity of gas, usually develop gas bubble disease. Bub- 
bles of gas, consisting largely of nitrogen (Marsh and Gorman '05) 
collect in the fins, beneath the skin of the head, behind the eyes, 
thus producing ^pop eye,’ and in the circulatory system, espe- 
cially in the heart, where they interfere with the circulation so 
as to cause death. Hitherto, the disease has been noticed espe- 
cially in marine fishes. 

Gas bubble disease developed in the stock of fishes during the 
progress of the experiments. The excess gas in the aquarium 
water ranged from 1 to 2 cc. per liter of both nitrogen and oxygen. 
Gas bubbles developed in the fins of Ambloplites, Hybopsis, 
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Xotrnpis, Leporriis, Umbra and Ameiurus. No bubbles devel- 
oped in Abrainis but they were experiment ally produced on 
several occasions. A typical experiment con.sisted of raising the 
temperature of the water from 8 to 17°C. without loss of gas, 
and allowing if to flow into an aquarium. This gave a large 
excess of gas. Nine out of seventeen fish developed the disease 
in nine hours; four of those did not recover. The fishes of a 
standing watei- control at the same temperature^ showed no 
sign.s of the <Iiseas(\ Tho cure of gas bubble di.sease was accom- 
plished by bubbling gases through water in which diseased fish 
had been jdiicc^l. Two Hybopsis and one each of Notropis, 
( atostomus and Ambloplites were cured of the disease in eighteen 
hours, by tho bu})bling of oxygen through a tall jar which con- 
tained th{^ fishes. Two Umbra with large bubbles in their fins 
were placc'd in water through which nitrogen had been bubbled 
for thii’ty houi's and the bubbling continued. Both fish were 
entirely cui'od in twenty-two hours. Table 3, experiment 3, 
shows that, making a vQiy liberal allowance for exposure to the 
atmosphere, the nitrogen was probably increased 2 cc. per liter; 
(compare tabic 2). On another occasion, two Hybopsis which 
•were badly affected, were cured in twenty-four hours in the same 
manner (table 3, experiment 4). Two Ambloplites and four 
Abramis were kept in water through which nitrogen was bubbled, 
for twenty-throe hours, and neither showed signs of gas bubbles 
upon dissection, though one died of asphyxia due to the low 
oxygen content, 0.5 cc. per liter (table 3, experiment 5). 

We find in these experiments no suggestion that fish develop the 
disease as a residi of a simple increase of gas when one gas is dis- 
placed by another, iinder one atmosphere of pressure, but rather 
that the disease appears only where the gases are so much in 
excess that bubbles collect on any rough or warm object in the 
water. This excess may be due to a rise in the temperature of 
the water or a decrease in pressure, or both. It is probably 
essentially a laboratory disease (Birge and Juday Tl, p. 134). 
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2. EFFECT OF A DEFICIENCY OF OXYGEN 

Duncan and Hoppe. Seylor (’95, p. 105) found tliat the Euro 
.pean cyprinid (Tinea vulgaris) is not affected by a i)rolonged 
exposure to oxygen reduced to 3 to 4 cc. ]:)er liter* but that Avhen 
the oxygen supply is reduced below 1 cc. per liter they come to 
the surface and breathe heavily, violence of I'espiration inci'easing 
as the oxygen decreases. They were able to kee]D thest^ fish 
alive, in a total absence of oxygen, for twenty-four hours, 'brout 
were strongly affected by 1.7 to 0.8 cc. per liter in two or three 
hours. Reuss (TO) found that an increase of oxygen decreased 
breathing frequency. For further experiments and obser\ ations 
concerning the relation of fishes to gases, see Knauthe (4)S, p. 
785, ’07, p. 148); Konig (’99, p. 32) and ^.larsli (’07, p. 340). ■ 

Several experiments were performed to determine the oxygen 
minimum for the different species. Table 5 represents our 
experience in this mattei’, togethei* with current preferences 
which may roughly represent oxygen content of the natural 
environment. 

The different rates of flow represent the following conditions: 
Swift water is, high oxygen content; tlie category Tairiable’ may^ 
be construed as representing a condition in which stagnation 
occurs at times and accordingly represents conditions which 


TAin.E .1 

Shoiving the relative time of fmccvoi.hing to low axygett. eonteni; and the current 
preferences of [he same species after Forbc!^ and Richardson ('08) 


LENGTH 
l.V CM. 


Micropterus 

Ambloplites 

Ambloplites, average 

Hybopsis. . . . : 

12 

. 10 

Ambloplites 

4 

Notropis 

10 

Abramis 

10 

Ameiurus 



current PHEFERE.NCES 


TI.ME‘ 

IN MIN, 

•Sluggl.sli 
to swift 

Sluggish 
to siiigih'int 

Variable 

20 

<>3 

IS 

27 

320 




340 

00 

15 

30' 

3oo 

: o3 

24 

23 

360 




376 

4o 

36 

19 

400 

32 

57 

11 

1080 

37 

53 

10 


^The ‘turning time' is the time before tbe fi.shes turned ventral side up 
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would i)e as detrimental to fish in the long run as a more con- 
stant low oxygen content. In our experience with low oxygen 
con ten tj the smaller Vmploblites are more hardy and the small 
Abrarnis are more sensitive than the adults. The data at hand 
suggest that there is some relation between habitat preference 
and the amount of oxygen necessary to maintain life. 

3. THE EFFECT OF CARBON DIOXIDE AND AMMONIA 

Many physiologists hold that carbon dioxide is more important 
than ^)xygon as a stimulant for respiratory action. In general 
its action is that of a narcotic, stimulating in small quantities, 
iritoxicatirig m larger quantities, and producing death when taken 
in very lai'ge (luantities. Similar behavior results have often been 
obtained with carbon dioxide and with acids. Both acids (Marsh 
Mo, p. (SOti) and carbon dioxide are fatal to fishes when present 
in quantity. Iteuss (MO, p. non) worked with the effect of vary- 
ing aniouiiis of carbon dioxide upon the rainbow trout and found 
its general effect to be entirely similar to that with higher verte- 
brates. Up to a])out 15 cc, per liter, carbon dioxide acted as a 
stimulant to respiratory movements. Beyond this breathing did 
not become stronger. Staggering occurred with a concentration 
of from 25 to 41 cc. per liter and a total loss of equilibrium at 
from 44 to 5lh5 cc. per liter. Weigelt (’85, p. 82) working with 
carp and trout, found that 85 to 37.5 cc. of carbon dioxide per 
liter had no effect but that 50 cc. per liter was sometimes harm- 
ful, while 100 cc, per liter was toxic at all times. He later (^03) 
reported 5 cc. toxic to Tinea. See also Knauthe (ffJ7, p. 125). 

A series of experiments including most of the species at hand 
confirmed the results of these workers with carbon dioxide. An 
Ameiurus was narcotized in 163 cc. of carbon dioxide per liter 
with oxygen at 1 cc. per liter. In this case the fish was placed 
in tap water and the amount of carbon dioxide present was 
gradually increased until anaesthesia was produced. Individuals 
of nearly all the species at hand were dropped into the water 
witli the gas content as just given. They were all greatly stimu- 
lated at first, but lost correlation of movements in a few moments 
and died in ten to fifteen minutes. 
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Weigelt worked with ammonia (XHa) and reports tliat 10 to 17 
mg. of ammonia per liter had no effect on small fish and even 
30 mg. per liter did not affect large ones, but smaller ones were 
affected by less than this amount. Fourteen milligrams are not 
uncommon in sewage, wliilc 43 mg. ha^'e been reported. 

V. REACTION OF FISH TO OASES IN SOl.F'lTON 
1. METHOD OF EXPERIMENTATION 

It is impossible to study the reaction of fishes to gases witli- 
out first establishing a gas gradient. J^ong l)oxes 120 cm. by 
14 cm. by 20.5 cm, with screen partitions 5 cm. frf)m the ends 
were constructed (figs. 2 and 3). The drain D placed at the 
center near the top consisted of a tube with screen bottom, 
opening outside. Water was allowed to flow in at both ends at 
the same rate (usualh^ 000 cc. per minute) through tees jierfor- 
ated so as to distribute the flow across the tank (fig. 3), The 
two currents, too slight to interfere with the behavnor of the 
fishes, met at the center of the box. The temperature and flow 
of the water into the ends must be the same if the gradient is 
to be perfect.^ 

Water which has been treated in the gas control apparatus, 
was introduced at the end A (fig. 3) so that a gradient was estab- 
lished in tank AB, while the control tank BB was alike at both 
ends. The oxygen content of the water in a typical boiled water 
gradient is shown in figure 2. The water corning from the tee 

® Tap water was introduced from |-inch cocks into the tee {T} introducers at 
the end of the tanks m.arked {B, fig. 3) and at the same rate into end A from the 
gas control apparatus. The flow of water w.is regulated by .shoving the rubber 
tubing connecting the tee introdneer with the hose-end, onto the hose-ends as 
far as possible and ligaturing tliem .securely with copper wire. Fki(rli rubber tube 
was wrapped with bicycle tape for a distance of about 3 cm. on each .side of the 
tennination'of the metal hose-end. Another ligature w.as usually applied over the 
tape. A screw pinchcock was tlmn placed over the wrapped portion of each tube. 
With the metal valve wide open each pinchcock was screwed down until the desired 
flow was secured; by measuring twenty seconds how in a graduate the rate of flow 
was determined. The flow does not have to be adjusted more than once or twice 
a day and is almost constant for several hours. A rnelal valve is set for a given 
flow with much difficulty and the flow soon falls off because of the accumulation 
of sediment in the valve. 
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(M)iitaiTUMl loss than 1 co, per liter but was increased by exposure 
to the attnos[)lHTe in tlic box. Samples taken from the boiled 
water (‘ud of th(‘ experimental tank contained more oxygen than 
was norrnally present at this end, due to the unavoidable dis- 
turbance of tin- gradient while the sample was collected. The 
, experimental box was di\'ided into three parts. Each end third 
was tilled with water flowing in at that end, while the middle 
was a gradient Ik ‘ tween the two. 

Tin; complete apparatus used in tin; experiment is shown in 
ligure 3. Two tanks as described abo\'e and shown in tl^e figure 
were placed side by side in the bottom of an aquarium (in the 
absence (d' a suital^lc ^vater table). The aquarium was enclosed 
beneath a bhiek hood with side curtains as shown in figure 3. 
These side curtains hung loosely so that the observer could see 
into the hood and into the experimental tanks from either side. 

Fishes were placed in each of two dishes which were set above 
the experimental and control tanks respectively. Sheets of trial 
balance i)ai)er were prepared by recording kind, size, number and 
l)revious lii.story of the fishes used, together with temperature, 
gas content of the water, et cetera. Certain vei’tical rulings on the 
trial balance j:)a[)er were taken to represent the ends, center and 
thirds of the tanks. I'sually the right-hand side of the paper 
was used foi* the main recoil. Vertical distance was used 
roughly to rejireseiit time. 

Fig. 2 .Shows tlH‘ :irr:inp;r‘iiiont of fhe experimental tank in optical section, with 
distances and dimensions. II N. tap water supply; C, hose end cock; lU, rubber 
tubing for tap water; He. rubber tubing leading to the apparatus; Spc. screw pinch 
cock over the tai)ped end of the hose; EE. level of the observer's eye, 45 cm. above 
the surface of tlio water; 1^. the 4-candle-power lights, 30 cm. above the surface of 
the water and above the center of the respective halves of the tank (the two lights 
being tlie only source of illumination) and between the observer and the fish; Ta, 
top of aquarium wall; T. is the tec introducer; Sc, the screen partition; D, drain; 
Hg, region of gradient; d, division pointsPnarked on the tank and corresponding 
to tlie red rulings of the trial balance paper. The series of figures, 3.1 to 9.4 cc., 
show the amount of oxygen present in collections taken from the gradient immedi- 
ately .above the location of the figures. 

Fig. 3 Sketch of tlic experimental tanks and hood in position, with the arrows 
indicating the direction of the flow of water. The position of the lamps (L) and 
of the observer {E) is indicated. The tank lettered (.4) at the right hand is the 
one usually used as the experiment in which case conditions are identical in the 
ends marked (E). Other loitering as in figure 2. 
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a. Reaction to carbon dioxide 

The rea(.‘tions of fishes to carbon dioxide in water are shown 
in table 0, with illustriiti\'e gra|dis in chart 1. The experiments 
fall into the following throe classes: (a) Those with a difference 
of 0 to 10 cc. between the two ends; .in these experiments the 
pi’incipal gradient was in the two center divisions as shown for 
oxygen in hgure 2, ]:)age 227. (b) Those with a difference of 

about 19 cc. ; in taking the readings of these, four central divi- 
sions were r(^garded as constituting the principal gradient, (c) 


TABLE G 


Shotinny (he reacliona of Id a grndinU of carbon dioxide in tap water. The 
exper intent. hearing nuniber-i only, tecre perfor/ned tciUi ftshea Inlcen directly from 
the sloek tiqnaria, n-hilc the erperimefit.s' hearing numbers and the letter A ivere 
perform(d with the same Jlshe.^, control and experimental individuals being inter- 
changed. The control fishes of the first period of oh.sercalion, ^ler having become 
accastomed to goitoj hark a}i,ti forth in the uidform tank u'cre ex,]^ed to the gradient, 
ichilc fishes accustomed to meeting the gradient irere put in, to a tank where no 
gradient existed. For description of the apparatus, ei cetera, see pp, -225-229; cor- 
responding ends of the controls are designated by the same letters. H indicates 
high earht>n dioxide and L loir carbon ilioxidr. 
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Those with a difference of about (io cc. between the two ends, 
the whole tank being regarded as gradient because the oarhou 
dioxide drifted across to the tap water end so g-s to raise tlio 
content from 5 to 13 cc. The amount of carbon dioxide was 
markedly less at the surface, due to loss into the atmosphcir. 

Occasionally the fishes, when put into the center, moved into, 
the tap water end and came to rest without encountering the 
high carbon dioxide. In such cases they were diT'en to the 
center with the hand or were roused b}' jarring the tank and a 
corresponding number of dri\ ings or tappings was effected in 
the control. The reactions of the fishes to the carbon dioxide 
gradient fall into the following three main classes: (a) They 
entered the carbon dioxide water with little perceptible hesitation 
and gave some definite reaction while there, (b) They gave an 
avoiding rea(^on upon reaching the increased dioxide. ( c) Tliey 
reacted by rising to the surface. 

The reactions of the first tyjie were gi\"en by most of the 
swimming species usually at ttie beginning of the experiment in 
which carbon dioxide exceeded 20 cc. ]ier liter. "Wnth tlie excej)- 
tion of the Abramis, the fishes ga\'e a* coughing reaction in which 
the mouth was thrown wide open and the jaws slightly protruded 
with a sudden jerk. The same reaction sometimes took place 
more slowly and may be cliaracterized as a yawn. In all cases 
observed, the gill mo\’emcnts were increased. The second type 
of reaction usually occurred after the fishes had tried the highest 
carbon dioxide and had given one of the reactions just mentioned. 
The commonest of these reactions may be charaeterized as a 
testing or hacking-starium reaction. The fish mo\Td forward and 
acted as tfiough it encountered a sheet-rubber wtill wliich it 
carried forward for a shgrt distance but which in turn through 
its elasticity, caused the fish to rebound for an nqual distance, 
probably 2 to 10 mm. In other words, the fish suddenly stopiicd, 
backed a very short distance and immediately moved forward 
the same distance again, usually repeating se\'eral times. The 
fishes sometimes turned back after gi^ung this reaction, and 
sometimes turned back without giving it, and without any other 
characteristic movement. The third type of reaction was some- 
times given following the other two but was especially charac- 
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which was followed by resting in the low for two minutes. 
In experiment o3 Xotropis showed similar alternations of inva- 
sions and avoidances which took place more rapidly because 
the fishes moved back and forth more rapidly. Notropis 
(experiment SO, chart 1 } invaded the high concentration only 
once after the first minute. In the controls for all the experi- 
ments, the, fishes moved l)af*k and forth with more or less regu- 
larity and on tlio average with little apparent preference for 
either end. 

An inspection of table 0 and tlie graphs (pp. 230-233), shows 
tliat activity is mucli greater in the experiments where low con- 
centrations wer(' used, as indicated by the number of crossings 
of the center. The activity whore high concentrations were used 
was \'ariable. The percentage of time in the low half of the ex- 
periment is in all cases mucli greater than in the high. Time per- 
centage and numlier of turnings back in the gradient portion are 
the best indications of reaction. The number of turnings back 
from tlu' higher concentration was greatest in all cases. In the 
controls, tlu' MUin])cr of turnings was usually nearly equal. 

The relictions of all the species of fish experimented upon are 
quite similai- although they belong to several taxonomic groups. 
The data in table' b. if axeraged, show an almost eeiual number 
of crossings of the center in the experiment and control, but 
there is a marked time preference for the low carbon dioxide 
luilf of the' experimental tank and a nearly equal division of 
time between the two cuds of the control. The a\^erage number 
of turnings back from the higher concentration is thirteen as 
opposed to one from the lower. The average turnings in thq^ 
controls are three from each half. 

Preliminary expoi'imcnts were tried with Schilbeodcs, Ethc- 
ostoma, Polcosoma, and Hadropterus. While the experiments 
were not carried fai* enough to give results of definite value they 
suggest that these swift water fishes which probably encounter 
very little carbon dioxide, may react less definitely to it than 
the fishes which li\'e more often in theT>resence of carbon dioxide. 

Table 7 shows the reactions of Abrainis from the low oxygen 
stock and Hybopsis to a carbon dioxide gradient in boiled water 
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with oxygen 2.4 cc, per liter. The reactions were more marked, 
as shown by the graph (chart 1, experiment 55, p. 233), hut 
when compared with other experiments, the depressing etlects 
of the low oxygen and eafbon dioxide are suggested. The fishes 
showed greater disturbance in these experiments than in tlie 
presence of more oxygen. 


TABLi: 7 

Shoiving the reaction.^ of fu^hci^ to a curium, tlioi'idc gradient in. boilid tenter. O-rggeu 
cotitenf of (he tvaier tens front 1 to vr. per liter. Oikvr dnt<i ff.s' in Inltlc d. 
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70 ; Uybopsis 3 2 5 'i 0 .(l S 110 i{) 2 <),S .*;! 40 St (| 0 7 5 

70 A , Hyltopsls R 2 5.50 0 15 2 10 4 '.Hi Sfl 20 St o ii 0 7.5 

84 . Abnimis : .. 8 2 534 . 0:50 S 7 27 12 ss 20 71 75 4 41 4 8 5 

84 A j AVirainls ; 8 2 5 24 0 21 70 15 0 Stl 08 ;17 84 0 4 24 8 5 


Totals ... 80 275 27 37:5 220 174 127 4 48 20 

AA'orapi's 20 Ost 7 0.2 50 44 .32 • 1 12 7 


TABLE S 

Showing the rcoc(iori!> of fi she.); to a carbon dioxide gradient in, experimenis lasting 
forty minutes or more. The aufubers from 1 to 6 refer to six cipuil longiindinal dim- 
siojis of the tanks {indicateel hy the d’s in fig. 2) when coaniet! fnan titr /oto (L) mr- 
bon dioxide end of the experimental tank and the corresponding end of (he atnlrol 
tank. The nximhers beneath them represent the percentage of loial inilicidinds 
{number of individuals times namher of redidings) recorded, in each dirision at the 
lime of the readings. Readings uw re taken every fire minuRm. 

COSTROh 

2 3 4 5 6 

5 )0 12 5 I 26 

Hi 3 n . II , 36 

21 12 5 10 I 12 

Average, percent 73 11 12 1 0 0 ; .33 14 k 0 11 j 25 

‘ ”■ '■ 

The results of several long experiments with readings every 
five minutes are shown in table 8, Here the fishes showed" a 
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marked preference for the low carbon dioxide, which was main- 
tained for more than an hour. They showed no tendency toward 
becoming acclimated to the carbon dioxide during this period. 

h. Reactions to oxygen 

In the experiments in which oxygen, alone was varied, boiled 
water was used at both ends and oxygen added at one end. 
Titrations of collections from the ends of the tank showed a 
gradient of 4 to 10 cc. per liter, but as has already been stated, 
these collections tended to disturb the gradient so that exact 
differences could not be determined. The water as it left the 
deaerating machine contained about 1 cc. of oxygen per liter and 
this probably gave a minimum gradient of 5 cc. per liter at the 
bottom of the experimental tank. The reactions of the fishes 

TABLE 9 

Shomng the reactions of fishes to an oxygen gradient in boiled wateT^, Numbers and 
abbreviations as in table 6, p. 230. Experiment 72x was run with different fishes 
from Experiment 72 because thefisbcs in 7B were not accustomed to seeing the expert’ 
tnenters and the results were interfered ivith by fright. Abbreviations as in Table 6. 
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* One fish lay in the low oxygen over four minutes; cause unknown; control 
often resting. 

^ No evidence of a reaction. 

► ^Fishes swam at the surface of the low oxygen end for seven minutes and thus 
were giving a reaction to the vertical, but not to the horizontal gradient. 
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Chart 2 Showing the reactions of fishes to an oxygen gradient in boiled water 
and to the effect of boiling. Fur oxygen concentration, see table 9; for experiment 
80, table 15. For a description of the method of charting, ct cetera, see chart I, 
p. 233. 

(table 9) were in general very indefinite, but the activity was 
greater in the experiment, due to the stimulating effect of the 
change in character of the water in passing from one end of the 
tank to the other. Time preference was not strongly in favor 
of the high oxygen end except in experiment 72x (chart 2). In 
72 fright appeared to enter into the behavior and there 
was a time preference for the low oxygen end. In all cases, 
turnings in the gradient w^e more*numerous from the low than 
the high, though the differences from the control were not so 
great as in the case of carbon dioxide. Chart 2, experiment 72xf 
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shows the graph of the nm-tion of Xotropis, which was the most 
decided response gi^Tn. It will be noted that Xotropis turned 
back from the low concentration se\'eral times during the first 
fifteen minutes of the experiment but became very indefinite 
during the last five minutes. A typical reaction of Lepomis is 
shown in chait 2, experiment 75, of Hybopsis in chart 4, experi- 
ment 73. Tho former was plainly indefinite in its reactions 
throughout, bvit turned back more often from the higher concen- 
tration. Ambloplites and Abramis did not turn back in the 
gradient and gave no definite reaction. For the other fishes, 
the number of turnings in the gradient indicates some reaction 
to the absence of oxygen. 


TABLE 10 

ShotrifKj ffu’ (ff Ji^he.s lo a nitrogen grodicut. The grruJicnt ^cas estahished 

(>!i running hoil< <l \rn(cr into both en(h of the cxperinanial tank and adding the high 
nitrogen alniosphere at one end and enough oxygen to halanee Ike oxygen added unlh 
the nitrogen, at I fie other, (iintro! in in p lonlcr. The di ffcrcnce in nitrogen secured 
w a s 0 nl y d a - . per filer. 
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c. Readions to mtrogen 

We were unable to secure pure nitrogen and did not succeed 
ill putting enough of this inert gas into solution under one atmos- 
phere pressure to duplicate the high nitrogen content which is 
sometimes found in the deeper waters of lakes. Two preliminary 

Chart 3 Showing the reactions of low oxygen Abramis lo boiled water and of 
Ameiurus to boiled winter witli acetic acid ammonia added. Ammonia was 
used in experiment 39; acetic acid in experiment 42. For detailed discussion, 
iee p}). 247, 252 and tables 13 ^ 17 and 18. For a description of the method of 
charting, see chart 1, p. 233. 
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experiments were run with the two most sensiti\'c species 
Hybopsis and'Notr(5pis). The oxygen content of tlie water was 
raised by the addition of the atmosphere from tiie tank (nitrogen 
92 parts; oxygen 8 parts) and a small quantity of oxygen was 
added at the other end. Tliis made the difference in the oxygen 
content of the two ends only 0.16 cc. per liter with the most 
oxygen at the high nitrogen end. In the three expei-imeuts, 
there were no turnings but a time preference for the low nitrogen 
end. The graph of the reaction of Hybopsis gives no good evi- 
dence that the fish reacted to nitrogen but only a suggestion 
that they may react to a nitrogen gradient, and that they may 
select the low concentration. However the fishes may have 
been avoiding a slight oily odor which was detectable in the 
high nitrogen atmosphere. Because of this and the small differ- 
ence in nitrogen that could be obtained and the difficulty of 
manipulation, the experiny^nts were not carried further. 

3. REACTIONS TO COMi^NATION OF FACTORS 

a. Boiled water 

The effect of boiling the water in the apparatus is shown in 
table ^ (p, 217). The water lost most of its oxygen and much 
of its nitrogen, the nitrogen content being reduced from 18.45 
to 3.33 cc. per liter. The free carbon dioxide was reduced from 
2.5 to 0.7 cc. per liter; 1.2 cc. per liter of half-bound carbon 
dioxide was lost in addition to the changes in salt content already ' 
discussed. The fishes were then reacting to a difference in salts, 
carbon dioxide and nitrogen and oxygen. When the higher 
oxygen was chosen, the fishes of necessity selected the higher 
nitrogen and the higher carbon dioxide. We have clear evidence 
that the fishes selected the lower concentrations of carbon diox^ 
ide when the minimum was that of tap water but we have no 
evidence concerning the optimum amount of carbon dioxide for 
fish. It is therefore difficult to interpret the results of such 

Chart 4 Showing the relative intensity of reaction to the various factors 
employed in experiinentB with Hybopsis. The control given is a graphic repre- 
sentation of the average of all the controls. 
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f‘xporiniorits as \v(^ arc al)out to describe. The stock used was 
divided into two parts; one in tap water, anfl the other in water 
witli less than 1 cc. of oxy^^en per liter. 

/. High: axygtu. Hod:. Xf^arly all the fishe.s kept in tap water 
reacted with soni(‘ distinctness to the boiled water, but con- 
sidering only time preferences, the Etheostonia and the Arablo- 
j)lites did not rcaict to tlie gradient, since they showed a time 
pr(‘f(‘rence for tla^ boiled water in some experiments and for tap 
water in ot tiers. .Vll the others gave a preference for the tap 
water, though in many cases it did not exceed that shown for 
one (‘ud of tlu' control whei'e the two ends were identical. For 
example, the control indi\Tduals of Ilybopsis (experiment 10) 
spent 00 [ler (‘ent of the time in one end of the tank, the experi- 
mental fishes only 7() per cent in tlie tap water of the experiment. 
SiK‘h cases art' (explainable when we consider the amount of 
activity as indicated by crossing the^ceiLter in experiment and 
control. The control fishes in this case crossed the center only 
one-sixth as many times as the ex]:)crimcntal fishes. This was 
characteristic and was probably due to the stimulating effect of 
encountering a cliango of water. 

The fishes which reacted with greate.st precision to the boiled 
waiter gradient w'cre Hybopsis (chart 4, exj^eriment 74), Microp- 
terus, and Notropis (table II). The reaction of Ivepomis in experi- 
ment 13 vserves as a typical case of the reactions to the boiled 
water. The fishes showed a time preference for the tap water 
and ten turnings back from the boiled against six from the tap. 
The tiii-nings of Lepomis and Hybopsis, which react similarly, 
WTre not chai*acterized by any striking movements of the mouth 
or opercles though in the experimental tank the fishes showed a 
disturbance duo probably to lack of ox^^gen. That is, they gave 
ghai'acteristic risings to the surface and gulpings with emission 
of air bubbles, in the boiled water end, and some hesitation in 
crossing the center, not showm in the control. Micropterus is 
apparently one of the most sensitive of fishes. Our original 
stock consisted of only four specimens, three of which died in 
water containing less than 1 cc. of oxygen, while confined there 
in the second experiment attempted (see p. 245). In the one 
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experiment performed the experimental fishes tried the boiled 
water three times during the first eight minutes. During the last 
half of this period they showed some disturbance in excess of tliat 
shown in the control, by rising to the surface and opoiiiiig tlie 
mouth. At the end of eight minutes the fishes showed their 
first tendency to turn back at tlie center. After trying the 
boiled water three times more, they began turning quite I'egu- 
larly. This was continued twenty-six minutes with trials of the 
boiled end being made every fiA'e minutes. The trials were 
accompanied by some of the typical avoiding i-eactions, es])ecially 
by rising to the surface until the hns protruded. 

The graph of the reaction of Xotropis (ex]ierimeut 2, table 11) 
showed less definite •turnings than Hybopsis or Le])omis and 
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I No react ion to the gradient. 

“ Tlie fishes first encountered the boiled water which depresses the general activ- 
ity of Ambloplites, p. 245. 

^ Tw'o N. atherinoides w'ere included in the experiment here by mistake, w'liich 
may account for a more definite reaction than was showm in table 15. experiments 
77, 77 A and 79, W'here no atherinoides occurred. 
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a\’oi(lance did not begin until the fishes had tried the boiled 
water about twenty- five times during the first twenty-five riain- 
utes. In the Hybopsis experiments the fishes began to turn 
back after about fifteen trials of the boiled water during the 
first ten minutes. The testing or backing-starting reaction was 
gi\'en when the boiled water was encountered and while the 
fishes were turning back. The experimental fishes began rising 
to the surface and taking the surface film for respiration at about 
the time the turnings at the center became frequent. « In spite 
of the marked difference in reflexes, et cetera Ameiurus reacts 
similarly, as shown in experiment 4, table 11. The control fishes 
went back and forth quite symmetrically, turning at the center 
when going in either direction and showing«io marked preference 
for either end. The experimental fishes reacted to boiled.water 
by showing a time preference for the tap water, by ^dgo^ous 
opercular mo^'ements, and by gaping and rising to the surface. 
There were no turnings back from the boiled water and the two 
from the tap water are due to the fact that the fishes thus turn- 
ing were swimming at the surface of the water and encountered 
the center drain. 

The behavior of Abramis (experiments 1 and IB, table 11) 
was in some respects similar to that of Notropis. Tlie control 
behavior was very similar, being simple symmetrical back-and- 
forth movements in both cases. The behavior of Abramis in the 
experiment was however different, in that the fishes rarely 
turned back more often from one-half than the other but estab- 
lished an apparent preference for one end and did not move 
out of it. 

Ambloplites is the most peculiar of the swimming fishes which 
we have studied. In experiment 2 (table 11) the control graph 
would make a good experimental graph for most of the fishes. 
In this case the fishes acquired an apparent preference for the 
end of the control corresponding to the tap water of the experi- 
ment and turned back eight times from the half corresponding 
to the boiled water. In the case of the experimental fishes, on 
the other hand, two of the three moved into the boiled water 
when they w^ere put into the center at the beginning of the experi- 
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ment. The third, which first moved into the tap water, soon 
joined the other two fishes and all remained in the boiled water 
for thirty-four minutes. Then all began moving back and fortli 
showing a time preference for the tap water but without turn- 
ings or other characteristic activity. In experiment 3 (table 11), 
on the other hand, all the fishes mo\'ed to the tap water end of 
the tank at the beginning and remained four minutes except for 
a single excursion into the gradient. After this time tliey began 
to go inU) the boiled water but showed a marked time preference 
for the tap water end. In the box experiments (p. 230) and else- 
where, the boiled \vater decreased the activity of Ainbloplites 
so that if for any reason the fishes came to rest in the boiled 
water for a time, thir tendency to leave was decreased rather 
than increased, as is usually the case. 

The darting fishes, Catostomus and Etheostoma, reacted to the 
boiled water and in fact to all differences in water in a somewhat 
different way from the swimming fishes. In the experiment the 
reactions of the fishes were most erratic. All of their movements 
were dartings and restings, accompanied by risings to the surface. 
Catostomus gave off bubbles of air and in two or three cases 
leaped out of the water. However, they finally worked out an 
apparent preference for the tap water. 

Long experiments with five or ten minute readings were con- 
ducted with most of the species. Since some of the fishes, such 
as Abramis, often established an apparent preference for one 
end or the other without testing both, it was thought advisable 
to confine the fishes in the boiled water for a time to permit 
them to become affected by the boiled water before the readings 
began. While this later proved to be of little advantage and 
often undesirable, it was continued to make the series uniform. 
The results are shown in table 12, page 246. 

Notropis which reacted definitely in the closely observed ex- 
periments (tables 11 and 15) here shows a decided preference 
for the boiled water. The fishes began rising to the surface- 
one of their very definite reactions to unsuitable water— and 
kept this up throughout the experiment. They tend to move 
about in circles near the same spot when giving this reaction and 
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while it is a dofinite reaction to the boiled water, the fact is not 
evident from the lal)le alone. Lepomis were indefinite in their 
reactions, sluivviiij^ a slij^ht pi’(;ference for the boiled water in one 
case and for tlu^ tap in anotlier. Abramis showed a clear pref- 
erence foi' the tap water oi* tap water and gradient; Ameiurus 
showed a [)r('f(‘j’enc(' foi- the boiled water in the second two 
experiments, "rhe Ambloi)lites showed the same reversal of 
preference as was shown in the earlier experiments. Catostomus 
showed a slight pr(‘feren(‘e for the tap water while Etjieostoma 
showed a picd'erence for tlie boiled water, as in one of the experi- 
ments (h'sci'ibed above. Wfien we note the decided preference 
for one end or the other in the controls, we are justified in con- 
cluditig that on the whole, the reactionsjof the fishes to the 
]x)ile(l water dui'ing the longer periods was indefinite rather than 
elear-cut. 

TAia.K l:.’ 

.Shdin'tKj the rend ion of (he jdfwr from (he hiyh oxygen sinci: lo n boiled water gradient 
in vxperitnenh loAtuig ofi hour or more. Since ^ome of the fi. dies tended to rest 
in. the tap water end of the experiment and not to come into contact with the boiled 
water, theij were ctinjined in the sixth of the lank nearest the boiled water end for 
thirl ij minutes or >norc. .1/ the heginnings of the readings they were released and 
nsaally went haek and forth in llu: tan.ks. For the distribution of the gradient in 
these expi'iimenfs, see Jlgurc .2. p. 227. The boiled water at the point of inflow, 
contained less Ihatt I rr. of o.rygm per liter. Xcarcr the surface the amount v:as 
prohobly larger, donlroh in tap water: conjlned as experiments. * 
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In the closely observed experiments, Abrainis, Hybopsis and 
Notropis may be said to have reacted with coiisidoi’able pre- 
cision, either by rising to the surface or by spending more of tlie 
time in the high end or by turning l)ack definitely from tlie 
center. In the long experiments, the amount of j-ising to the 
surface was not definitely noted in all cases althougli this reac- 
tion may dominate over all otliers. Ameiurus and (/atostomus 
sometimes give this reaction so the preference of these fislies 
for the boiled water as shown in table 12 is open to some 
question. 

2. Low oxygen stock. Tlie lo^v oxygen stock consisted of a 
number of Abramis, Ameiurus and Uml)ra. Tliey were jmt in 
a small glass-sided aquarium and supplical with watc'r fj’om tlie 
boiling apparatus, which water was ehanged e\ ery few days and 
which always showed an oxygen content of less tliaii 1 cc. ])er 
liter. The carbon dioxide at times was as high as S (‘c. j:)er litei*. 
Tables 13 and 14 give the results of ex])orimcnts iq^iou this stock 


'L’Aiii.i: i;i 

Showing the reactions of jishes froni litc loir <>.i\ggen sloch lo a hoiirtl irufer {inniii itl. 
The data are arranged (iH in the preceding lahlei<; earn pare irithlaide II. Conlrvls in 
tap; gradient between tap (T) and boiled ili]; corfexpondi}\(j ends of (he eoulrol 
designated by the same letters. Tap water conlaiit-cd 8 cc. per lilcr. Soiled les.s 
than I cc. per lifer. 
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50 

4 

0 12 

7 

l.’mhra 

.3 

25 

2!; 

40 

01 3!t 

34 

r>(i 

3 .5 

I 

1) 7 

25 X 

Ameiurus 


2.3 

3 

40 

04 '.36 

40 

Gl) 

3 1 

0 

0 1.8 

Average 


m 

155 

12 

55 ; 45 

40 

51 

.5. 2 

2 

3 


^ Fish sume as 24, left in Ituik one hour and forty minutes, and read a^iain. 
2 Control readinpj incomplete. 

® Three fishes in control. 
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in low oxygen. Ahramis was apparently affected by the con- 
tinued exposure to low oxygen. In the high oxygen stock, there 
was a definite apparent time preference for the tap water while 
here in three of the four trials the fish gave an apparent time 
preference for the boiled water. In one experiment the turnings 
were more numerous from the tap than from the boiled water. 
When all the turnings are considered as of the same value as the 
time preference, positive reaction is markedly less than that 
shown by the high oxygen stock. The same thing is shown in 
the long experiments (table 14). This difference in reaction may 

TABLE U 

Showing Ike of fishes from the loie oxyge?i stock, to a boiled water gradient. 

Data arranged as in Ike preceding tables. Compare with table IS, p. S46. These 
fishes were confined in the tap water and for SO minvies or more. Controls in tap 
water. 




TEMP. 

experiment 
T.\P, T ; boieed 

B 

CONTROL 

T CORRESPONDS TAP 

B CORRESPONDS BOILED 

TIME 

BETWEEN 




r 

Gra- ' 
dipnt: 

B 

\o. 

read. 

T 

Cor. 

Grad. 

B 

No. 

read. 

READINGS 

28 ^ Aln-jiiiiis 

7 1 

21 

26 

27 

47 

14 

35 

26 

39 

14 

5 

28 A Aljramis 

7 

19-21 

: 19 

2 ! 

79 

14 

43 

14 

43 

14 

5 

2fi • Liiihni 

, 3 

10 

! 2S 

i 40 

26 

13 

59 

18 

23 

13 

5 

26 A ! I’nibra 

3 

10 

: 41 

i 13 : 

46 

13 

72 

7 

21 

13 

5 

27 ! AiiuMunis 

i 3 

16 

i 20 

49 ; 

31 

13 

■ 4 

; 36 

60 

1 

5 

27 A Ameiurus 

: 3 

16 

■ 13 

' 49 ; 

38 

13 

; 8 

' 69 

23 

13 

5 

,i 1 Aniel\irus 


6 

39 

i 4 

57 

20 

i 50 

; 14 

36 

; 20 

5 


be due to an acclimatization to low oxygen. It is fully as prob- 
able, however, that the change was due to the fact that in the 
low oxygen aquarium the fishes formed the habit of swimming 
much of the time at the surface and thus in the experiment the 
gradient would not be noticed. This habit of swimming at the 
surface was necessary because the fishes died if confined below 
the surface of low^ oxygen water. 

We had only a low oxygen stock of Umbras for boiled water 
experiments but their reactions are similar to those given by 
other fishes from high oxygen. Low oxygen Ameiurus showed 
about the same preference for the tap water in one watched 
experiment as did the high oxygen stock. A limited number of 
observations in the glass boxes showed the high oxygen stock 
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to be more acti^’e and probably more stimulated by the experi- 
mental conditions. In tlie long experiments Ameiurus showed 
a prefereiic(^ for the boiled water end but the high oxygen stock 
showed the same in two out of three trials. 

b. Boiled water with oxygen added 

These experiments were essentially like the preceding ones hut 
oxygen was added to the boiled water end so that the amount 
in solution was equal to that in the tap water. Thus the fish 
encountered changes in water as described for tlie boiled water 
gradient expei-iment with the exception of ox}^gen. The con- 
trols were different from the controls of other experiments, in 
that boiled water was introduced into one eiul of the control 
tanks and tap water into the other. The control was tlnm an 
experiment and the amount of reactions to factors otlier than 
oxygen was determined by comparing the experiment and coji- 
trol. The general results are shown in table 15. Lepomis (ex- 
periment 80) Hybopsis (experiment 78) Catostomus (experiment 
82) and Notropis (experiment 77x) showed a time preference for 
the boiled water with oxygen added, but the average time prefer- 
ence was for the tap water, these being exceptions. The turn- 
ings back in the gradient were not accompanied by any of the 
characteristic reactions described for carbon dioxide. As a rule 
the fishes turned back from the boiled water with oxygen added, 
oftener than from the tap water, but Notropis, expei'iment 77 A, 
furnishes an exception. 

In the controls (really experiments with boiled against tap 
water) the fish ga\’e practically the same reactions that have 
already been discussed in treating of the reactions to the boiled 
water gradient (p. 241). In general, the time preference was 
much greater for the tap water while the number of turnings 
was about the same for each end. The sharper reaction as 
shown in the matter of time, shows the effect of oxygen upon 
the reactions of fishes. 
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TABLE 15 

Skoiving the reaclionH oj io hailed water wilh oxygen added to balance the oxygen 
of the (np. The gradient comisied of a few parts per million of calcium, et cetera, 
15 cc, of nitrogen, 2 cc. of free and 1 cc. of half -bound carbon dioxide. Data 
arranged as in the preceding tables. Controls were gradients between tap and boiled 
water with no oxygen added, sg that they are like the experiments tabulated in 
tahle 11 , p. 24s. 


Ol ly cc. PER LITER 


HXPT. 
NO. i 

SPECIES 

NO. SIZE 

Expt. 

Control 




Tap 

Boiled 
+ 0 

<j«i , 

Boiled 

83 X ; 

Mlcr<){iU‘r<mK 

1 9 

<1 1ft 

9.91 

9 . 1(1 ' 

1 1ft 

80 

Ijcpoinl.s 

3 .5 


' 9.91 

9.1(5 

4,16 

77A 1 

Notropls 


9,1ft i 

9.91 

9,18 

2 83 

77 ! 

iNotropls. . .. 

3 

G ift ' 

9.91 

n.Ift 

2 83 

79 

Sotropls, ... 

3 

9.1ft 

9.91 

9,1ft 

2,83 

78 

riyhopsis. - 

3 

9. 1ft 

9 91 

9.16 

2 . 8.3 

'83 

Anibloplitca. 

3 1-8 

9 1« 

9.91 

: 9,16 

2 83 

83 A 


3 4-8 

9.1(1 

9.91 

! 9.16 

2.83 

81 

j .\brami3 

3 

9.1ft 

9 91 

9 1ft 

2 83 

82 

OatOHtomus . 

3 

9 Ifi 

9.91 

9.16 

2.83 

71 ! 

Hybopsls 

3 

9 

9 

9 

2.4 

_ . ' 



, . 

— 

— 

- 


Average, 


PER CENT OF , TURNED BA.CK 


CHOSa- ‘ TIME IN Halves ; from water as j 

En CBN- T, tap; i indicated I 

TER B, boiled - ItBBiIP. 




TIME 

WATER 

Expt. 

Control 

DEO. 

a 

W 

Control 


i B 
T 1 + 
O 2 

T : B 

T 

B 

F 

0* 

T 

B 

c. 

13 

41 

20 

85 15 

05 1 35 

4 

11 

3 

10 

8-8.5 

48 

13 

20 

461 54 

64 ' 36 

19 

19 

3 

0 


Sft 

52 

20 

54 ; 46 

64 ; 36 

9 

4 

14 

30 

9 

31 

73 

20 

4021 54 

48 ' 52 

1 

10 

22 

30 

9 

10ft 

5ft 

20 

55 45 

06 j 44 

10 

13 

12 

18 

9 

10 

76 

■ 26 : 

31S' 09 

84 ! 16 

2 

2 

2 

7 

' 9 

40 ,109 

20 : 

00 40 

63 37 

1 

9 

> 1 

(1 

' 8-8.5 

88 

52 

20 ■ 

65 i 35 

, 73 27 

; 4 

' 10 

i 1 

13 

8-8.5 

33 

62 

20 ; 

59 ^ 41 

' 84 16 

1 

■ 4 

i 0 

! 6 ' 

1 9 

14 

48 

20 ^ 

4S< 52 

55 j 45 

6 

1 3 

1 3 

i 

; 8 

310 

44 

rE45| 

lC30/ 

, 67 33 

i 57 ' 43 

; 5 

^ 30 

■ 4 

1 n 

: 8 

72 

35 


56 i 44 

; 63 i 37 

: 5.5 

10 

’ 6 

i 13 



1 Fish stayed in boiled water plus oxygen. After finding the tap water they 
spent most of tlie time in that end. 

2 Fish did not eneoiinter tap water until the end of the first five minutes. After 
tlie tap w.ater was encountered the fish spent 62 per cent of the time in that end. 

^ Fi.shes driven asymmetrically. 

^ No evidence of a reaction. 


c. Boiled water and carbon dioxide 

The results of these experiments are shown in table 16. The 
oxygen content of the boiled water was less than 1 cc. per Ster 
as it flowed into the tank. The carbon dioxide content was kept 
as nearly as possible at 50 cc. per liter at the boiled water and 
3 cc. per liter at the tap water end. As shown by the table and 
by the graphs, chart 4, the reactions of all the fishes were very 
decided. In every case they showed a strong time preference 
for the tap water and turned back from the treated water much 
oftener than from the tap. All the testing (backing-starting) 
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TABLE 18 


Shoiving the reactions of fishes to a gradient of boiled water accompanied by high 
carbon dioxide. Data arranged as in preceding tables. Controls in tap water. 
Gradient helween tap and boiled plus carbon dioxide. 




■ ; 

COi 

IS cc. 
PER 
LITER 

CROSS- 
ED cen- 
ter 

TOTAL 

PER CENT OF TIME 

IN HALVES 

Expt. Control 

TURNED B.'^CK FROM 

Expt. Control 

NO. 

BPSCIS8 

NO. 




o 

TIME 
IN MIN. 

L.O 2 

High 

CO 2 

H.O 2 

Corre- 

sponding 

High 

Low 

Corrt'- 

spondlng 




Low 

High 

a. 

X 

c 

O 


COj 

High 

CO 2 

Low 

CO 2 

CO 2 

CO 2 

High 

Low 

57 

Lepomis 

. 3 

3 

50 

28 

04 

20 

6 

94 

66 

34 

21 

2 

5 

2 

57 A 

Ijepomlg 

.- 3 1 

3 

50 

29 

5 

20 

17 

83 

06 

34 

28 

9 

0 

0 

GO 

Notropls 

. 3 

3 

50 

6 

57 

20 

1 

99 

50 

50 

80 

0 

6 

5 

61 

Ameiurus 

- 2 

3 

50 

6 

33 

20 ; 

5 

95 

33 

67 

10 

1) 

I 

4 

62 ■ 

! Umbra 

2 

3 

50 

13 

15 

20 

12 

88 

67 

33 

9 

1 

1 

6 

59 

! Catos tomus..., 

... 3 ^ 

3 

50 

8 

3 

20 

4 

96 

48 

52 

25 

0 

0 

0 

55 

1 Ambloplites... 

. 3 

3 

50 

20 

5 

20 , 

11 

89 

37 

63 

16 

0 

0 

0 

55 A 

Ambloplites. . . 

.. 3 

3 

50 

5 

17 

20 

5 

95 

23 

77 

!) 

0 

1 

1 

58 

Abrarala 

. 3 

3 

50 

37 

38 

20 

S 

92 

24 

76 

11 

0 

0 

0 

58 A 

! Abram Is 

3 

s 


19 

37 

20 

8 

3 

92 

41 

63 

59 

5 

0 

1 ' 

4 

56 

1 Ilvbopsls 

: 3 : 

3 

50 

3,3 

30 

20 

97 

37 


0 


0 

56 A 

j Hybopslg 

3 ; 

3 

50 

20 

32 : 

20 

S 

92 

68 

32 

3 

0 

‘ 0 

0 

Average 




19 

26 1 


7 : 

93 

49 

51 

19 

1 

2 

2 


coughing, gasping and gulping reactions were given with greater 
frequency and greater intensity than in any of the other experi- 
ments. 

When observed in the glass boxes, Hybopsis, Lepomis Anieiu- 
rus, Umbra and Ambloplites showed great disturbance in the 
boiled water with carbon dioxide added. There was uniformly 
greatly increased activity, increased opercular movements, and 
special reactions, such as gulping, rising to the surface, et cetera, 
as described for boiled water alone. These were accompanied 
by some lack of coordination and in one case (Ambloplites) by 
falliAg on the side. 

We' have in the experiments good evidence that fishes turn 
back from waters high in carbon dioxide and low in oxygen with 
precision and vigor. Also that if they enter such localities, they 
cannot behave normally and may soon die. When we compare 
these results with those on boiled water or oxygen and with the 
results on carbon dioxide alone we see that carbon dioxide is the 
most potent factor yet studied in this series of experiments. 
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d. Acid and ammonia 


The only two species of fishes used reacted to a combination 
of acetic acid and boiled water (table 17, chart 3) in d manner 
comparable to the response given to boiled water and increased 
carbon dioxide. Since, the reactions were so clearly parallel, no 
further experiments were tried. This acidity was faV greater 
than when carbon dioxide was used (table 16) and since the ' 
reactions were not markedly different, it is probable that the 
fish react to some factor other than acidity in the case of the 
carbon dioxide. Thus it would seem that the narcotic action 
of carbon dioxide is more important in fish reactions than its 
action as an acid. 

T.\BLE 17 


Showing the r€nction.'< of Jlnhes to boiled water accompanied by acetic acid. Data 
arranged as in preceding table. Controls in tap water. Experiments with gradient 
hetfvecn tap and treated water. 


41 Abriuiiis. 

42 AriiPlurus, 


' TUHXED BACK 

PER CENT OF prom 

CHOSSKU TIME IN HALVES BOILED (B) 

CENTER ACID (tAP) 

TIME ■ — 

IN MIN. Expt. Control Expt, Control 


L H ^ 

Contro 


+:2' 
ifCl rt, 

0 , 

h 

Cor. 

.acid 

C, 4-t) 

H Wl: 

Tap 

L-d 
O Ti 

Q. 

« 

12 

22 

.10 

; 

85 

' 56 

44 ' 29 

0 ; 

1 

0 

4.;}5 12 57 

: 142 

40 

! 10 

i ! 

SI 

56 ; 

44 i 26 i 

5 I 

21 ; 

13 

48 

82 


1'^ 

83 

56 ‘ 

44 ' 28 ’ 

3 

11 ■ 

. 7 


The reactions to ammonia and boiled water are shown in 
table 18. Although their reactions to boiled water were marked 
Abramis did not react to boiled water and ammonia in a con- 
centration which caused them to turn on their sides aftei. an 
hour or more. With the higher concentration this was true also 
but more markedly since the fishes showed a time preference for 
the high ammonia, though free to go back and forth. The three 
Abramis, died after from nineteen to twenty-three minutes. The 
only definite response given was the testing reaction which 
occurred very often in both ends of the tank. A single Notropis 
put in with the Abramis died after thirty minutes. 
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TABLE IS 

Showing the reactions of fishes to a gradient of boiled ivaier with ammo7ua added. 
Data arranged as in preceding tables. Controh in tap water. Gradient heiwee^i 
tap and treated wafer. 



3G i Abramis.. 
39 ' Amelurus, 


A MMOXIA 
IN CC. 
mi T.iTKn 

NO. 



CROSSE U 
CENTER 

TIME 
IN MIN. 



PER CENT OF TURNED H.'l.CK 
TIME IN II Al.VES FROM 

(NHlOlI-f 

Expt. Control boiled) OR TAP 


Corre- ^ Control 

spond j Cor. 

X ^ ^ X °''i£ 


3 1 ' 85 29 27 3(1 42 58 ; 58 12 0 0 j 1 0 

2 1 , 102 44 ' lOS 30 00 40 f>2 38 2 3 N8 10 


Average. 


37 . 08 ,51 411 , on 40 1 2 ■ 10 5 


Ameiurus showed some signs of stimulation, such as gulping 
but gave no movements which tended to bring the fish into 
better conditions. As in Abramis, no avoiding or regulatory 
reactions were given. After going back and forth for twenty- 
nine minutes, the two fishes came to rest, one in the high ammonia 
and low oxygen, the other in the low ammonia and high oxygen. 
The former was apparently dead at the end of forty minutes 
though it recovered after a week or more in clear water. The 
one in the lower ammonia lived and showed no sign of having 
been affected. 

\ATiile these two species probably rarely encounter acid media 
except carbonic acid, they react to the acid in much the same 
manner as to carbon dioxide. This result is in accord with 
much experimental work in animal behavior. 

Fishes must encounter ammonia in very weak concentrations 
quite often in primeval nature, but the species studied in these 
preliminary experiments, appear to be unable to react to the 
concentration used, at least when it is accompanied by low 
oxygen content. Low oxygen accompanies ammonia in sewage 
and if the results obtained with these fishes are the rule, the 
relation of fishes to ammonia and low oxygen is a life or death 
matter. 
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4. COMPARISON OF REACTIONS 

We have discussed the reaction of several species of fish to 
various factors and tlie combination of these factors, without 
especially considering the differences of reactions given by fisties 
of different species or unlike age, to any one set of factors. In 
this section we will discuss comparative aspects. 


a. Degree of reaction to the different factors 

Table 19 shows the average reactions of the controls. It 
indicates that some of the fishes, as Ambloplites and Catostomus, 
sometimes spent a greater part of their time in one end of the 
control tank when the two ends were alike as far as we could 
know. The majority of the controls show almost a balanced 
time average, and in four of the ten species studied this is exactly 
balanced. The number of turnings is more variable and in some 


TABLE 19 


Showing the average control resj)onMS for each species. The turnings are given in 
percentage of the total number and a rating is given of the degree of asymmetry of 
response or the apparent preference for one end. The ratings are obtained by 
subtracting the percentages given for the two ends and dividing their sum by two. 
For example, in the case of Anieiurus, 4^ from 51 gives 2 and 4^ from 58 gives 16. 
Since the turnings do not agree with the time preferences they mut he considered of 
the opposite sign. Adding ^16 and ^2 gives ^14 which, divided by ^ gives the 
rating as =^7. This is a numerical expression of the time spent and the turnings 
from each end when they are considered of egual value. 


NO. OF 

SPECIES : CON- 

TROLS 

Anieiurus ■ 7 

Abramis 15 

Hybopsis 11 

Ambloplites 8 

Catostomiis (i 

Umbra 5 

Notropis 10 

Lepomis 7 

Etheostoma 2 

Microptenis 2 


; AVE. 


AYE. 
NO. OF 

FISH 

AVE, 


OF 

CROSS- 

ING 

CENTER 

AVB. 

TIME 

S 

o 





2 

(30 

31 

51 

3 

77 

26 

51 

3 

47 

22 

50 

3 

^ 30 

31 ' 

42 

3 

: 43 

'2o ; 

37 

3 

42 

32 

46 

3 

45 

22 

' 47 

3 

43 

29 

42 

3 

5S 

40 


1,5 

17.5 

27,5 

53 


CENT AVB. PER CENT 
IE OF TURNINGS 


c 

<s 

From 
west enc 

From 
east enc 

HATING 

49 

58 

42 

•^7 

49 

62 

38 


50 

50 

50 

±0 

58 

22 

78 

±20 

63 

43 

57 

i ±6 

54 

50 

50 

±4 

53 

45 

55 

' ±8 

58 

^ 50 

50 

±6 

49 

64 

1 36 

±13 

47 

0 

1 ° 

±18 
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cases counterbalances the apparent time preference for one end. 
To be consistent, there must be more turnings from the end 
in which the least time is spent. When this does nol^ occur, the 
apparent time preference is neutralized to a greater or less 
extent,* as the case may be. The figures in the column marked 
Tating^ in table 19 are attempts to express numerically the inten- 
sity of reaction when both turnings and time preferences are 
considered. The ratings were obtained by adding the dilTfaxmce 
in the percentage of time spent in the two ends, to the difference 
in the percentage of total number of turnings. This sum di\nded 
by two gives the rating average. In the experiments where the 
fish avoided the tap water or the water nearest like that in which 
they had been kept, they were rated as iiegati\^e. Thus the rating 
for Ameiurus from the low oxygen stock in relation to the boiled 
water is in favor of the boiled water end of the experiment, so 
they are rated as +18. 

In the experiments the degree of negative reaction to the vari- 
ous factors and combinations of factors is shown in table 20. 
The ratings of the boiled w^ater, oxygen, et cetera, group arc very 
conservative, as the averages upon which they are based include 
cases where fishes reacted by coming to the surface, et cetera, and 
which neutralized the reaction in experiments where our methods 
are effective (p. 246). In some cases few experiments were run 
with a given set of conditions because the reactiohs were very 
decided, so that further experiments were unnecessary for the 
purpose of this paper. Considering the averages as they stand, 
it will be noted that the greatest vigor of reaction is shown to 
carbon dioxide in boiled water and to the combination of carbon 
dioxide and boiled water with tap water at the other end of the 
gradient. The reactions to carbon dioxide in tap water and that 
to acetic acid in boiled water are about equal and stand next 
in rank. Of the experiments where carbon dioxide and acetic 
acid are not concerned, the reaction is most definite to an oxygen 
gradient in boiled water. Fishes vary greatly in the vigor of 
their reaction to both boiled water and to oxygen alone. 

Hybopsis proved most sensitive of all the fishes tried. The 
graphs in chart 4 show^ the manner of reaction and the movements 
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of this fish to the various factors. As shown by tlie chart, 
Hybopsis clearly avoids water which h:is lost some of its salts, 
carbon dioxide and nitrogen (p. 240), and reacts great deal 
more vigorously to water which has also lost most of its oxygen. 
Howe^^er the reaction to an ox}^gen gradient in l)oiled water is 
less definite than to tap against boiled water. The r(‘acti<uis to 
carbon dioxide are all definite, being most so to carbon dioxide 
in boiled water. 

Table 20 not only gives relative vigor of reaction wlicn read 
from right to left but enables one to compare species !)y reading 
from top to bottom, in so far as the various factors have been 
worked. Notropis and Abramis stand second after Hybopsis. 
The data are far too incomplete and the experiments tOo few in 
number to justify general comparison. The column at the ex- 
treme right suggests the reactions of the different species to 
combinations of oxygen and carbon dioxide. The amounts of 
carbon dioxide used were much higher than the animals com- 
monly encounter in nature, so that these figures could not be 
used for ecological ratings and comparisons even if there were 
enough experiments to justify the attempt. The ratings on the 
basis of a gradient of 5 cc. of carbon dioxide per liter given in 
the column to the left of the last would come nearer to rating 
the fishes according to their distribution in clear, well-aerated 
water and stagnant and foul waters. Tlie reactions to oxygen 
are clearly greater than tlie rating of accidental preference for 
one end or other of the control, while the reactions to the effect 
of boiling, with oxygen added to balance, are variable and the 
rating is less^han the errors of the controls for Lepornis, Notropis 
and Catostomus. 

When compared with the habitat preference data of Forlies 
and Richardson (T8, pp. 79-85), we are unable to see definite 
correlations between the occurrence of fishes with reference to 
size of stream or pond; or with reference to current or kind of 
bottom. However, it appears significant that Hybopsis, which 
proved to be the most sensitive fish in these experiments, is 
shown to have the most limited habitat preference of any of the 
fishes studied. Since the environment of fishes is a complex of 
many factors we cannot expect correlation to be possible until 
experimental study has been carried much farther. 
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b. Adult and juvenile fishes 

We havf^had'oiily a little opportunity to note the differences 
in behavior of adult and juvenile fishes. Wiegelt (’85) found 
that young fishes were more sensitive to ammonia than adults. 
As a ruU^ in our experiments the younger and smaller* fishes 
were more easily affected by the various stimuli employed than 
the adults of th(^ same species. In a general way, the adults and 
where used, the young also of the hardier fishes (iVbramis, Umbra, 
and Ameiurus) roa(;t clearly in a negative manner to carbon 
dioxide, acid, and with less vigor, to lack of oxygen. In all 
probability the adults of the food and game fishes react in a 
manner pomparablc to the young, but with the equipment at 
hand, we were unable to obtain recordable results. 

Among other observations of this kind, a large Lepomis was 
placed in the tank with the smaller individuals in an experiment 
with a carbon dioxide gradient in tap water. During the entire 
period of experimentation, the young fishes went back and forth, 
both turning back from the center and spending a longer time 
in the tap water. The large fish came to rest in the carbon 
dioxide end, and although clearly affected, as shown by gulping 
and rising to the surface, remained in the carbon dioxide for 
twenty-six-and-one-half minutes before encountering the tap 
water end. During the next seven minutes, it remained most 
of the time in the tap water but after that went back and forth 
for sev^n minutes at a very rapid rate and without stopping in 
either end. In a thirty-minute control, the same fish did not 
cross the center at all. The greater speed of this lape fish prob- 
ably carried it to the end of the tank before it could be expected 
to turn, after having been affected by entering the carbon dioxide 
water. In such a case it could not have been possible to obtain 
recordable results. The smaller size of the tanks, in proportion 
to the size of the fish probably makes the surroundings much 
more unnatural. In connection with the study of adult fishes, 
we conclude that for the adults of the food and game fishes, the 
tanks should be about three to five times as long as ours and 
probably twice as wide and deep. We must, however, leave the 
matter as a special subject for investigation. 
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VI. GENERAL DISCl'SSTON 

Previous to this series of almost a huiulrod ox[)(jj‘iinents, we 
spent much time in devising means of applying the gradient 
method of experimentation to our particiilai' problems. By the 
methods used we have ascertained that certain fislios react clearly 
to varying amounts of oxygen, carbon dioxitle, acids, and to the 
general effect of boiling. The possibility of more accurate, more 
detailed, and more comprehensive work is evident, and is now 
being undertaken in tiiis laboratory. These experiments were 
planned only as an introduction to the subject. 

We have noted that each species has differences in details of 
movement and of resting but we have made no attempt to pre- 
sent here a detailed statement of these differences. While recog- 
nizing; these differences, we have found a clear correspondence in 
the general avoiding reactions given under certain conditions 
Such reactions arc gasping, rising to the surface, increased re- 
spiratory activity, and turning back from the disturbing condition 
of the water. These general characters of reaction clearly domi- 
nate over the more specific details in the matter of successful 
avoidance of otherwise stimulating conditions. Tliis makes spe- 
cific peculiarities of minor significance in the success of fislies 
and points clearly to physiological characters comparable to 
generic, family, and ordinal characters but which bring together 
fish in nowise taxonomically related. These groupings on the 
basis of physiological or ecological characters have no felation 
to groupings made on the usual bases of taxonomy. The major- 
ity of investigators are commonly impressed with the detailed 
stnictural characters of the organism and such peculiarities of 
behavior as go with them, quite forgetting the physiological 
processes and groupings which are clearly general in the sense 
that they belong to whole groups of organisms (Shelford d2). 

While the possibility of groupings is clearly suggested by dif- 
fering vigor of reaction on the part of different species, it is not 
possible to outline such groups definitely on the basis of our 
data, for reasons outlined on page 257. Furthermore such group- 
ings may have to be based primarily on the reactions during 
the breeding season. Reactions to solutes must be considered in 
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cf)nMection with the breeding period and breeding condition, if we 
are to explain the distribution of fishes in nature and make our 
groupings ecological. The number of ecological factors is clearly 
great. The entire life history of the species must be studied 
Ijoth by experiment and )jy observation and first, as we believe, 
with particular reference to the physiological characters of the 
greater magnilude, leaving the specific aspects until later. For 
these reasons we lun^e studied several species, hoping to get a 
hint concerning these physiological characters of the higher order. 
That is, we were hunting for the generalities of behavior that 
would apply to ten species of fishes widely distributed taxo- 
nomically, rather than the specific details of the behavior of 
any one species. Had we chosen to work entirel)^ on Abramis, 
the abundant and easy species, we could have completed a 
detaik'd l)it of work of a type highly approved by invfetigators 
but whicli would clearly have led us into error, because of the 
specific peculiarities of the species. These peculiarities would 
have led to incorrect interpretations of the behavior of the indi- 
vidual fish and to a much greater error if the data had been used 
as a basis for generalizations. Thus we would have accumulated 
a mass of details of doubtful application to current problems, 
however interesting they might have been of themselves. Had 
we studied only darters we should have erred in a still more 
dangerous direction. 

Tunflng to the practical application of our conclusions to 
current biological problems, we find that they fall under three 
main heads. First, the economic and distribution problems; sec- 
ond, the problems of fish physiolog}^; and third, the problems of 
behavior and psychology. From the economic point of view, it 
appears to us from these experiments, that empha^s has been 
wrongly placed upon environmental factors as matters of life 
and death to the fislies concerned. Clearly, fishes are often 
absent from accessible situations which upon inspection appear 
favorable, and where an examination of the water shows condi- 
tions entirely compatible with life. It appears also that the 
importance of oxygen in deterinining the distribution of fish, has 
been too much emphasized. The oxygen optimum of all the 
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fish studied, as was that of the fish studied by Duncan and 
Hoppe-Shyler (H)3), is clearly low. Fishes react to oxygen j 2 :radi- 
ents, though usually indefinitely. 

On the other hand, the importance of carbon dioxide in lish 
distribution has been largely overlooked. It is significant that 
even in tap water, all the lish tried reacted very definitely to 
an amount of carbon dioxide that is scarcely greater than that 
often found in ponds. Increased carbon dioxide is usually accom- 
panied in nature by low oxygen and it is to the combination of 
lack of oxygen (boiling) and increased carbon dioxide, that the 
fish react most definitely. Wc accordingly feel justified in stat- 
ing that the carbon dioxide content of the water (not excessively 
alkaline) is the best single index (jShelford and Allee ’12) of tin' 
suitability of water for fishes. Half bound carbon dioxide may 
be of some importance in alkaline waters but our evidence tends 
to show that in neutral or acid water it has little effect. Cer- 
tainly in sur\'ey work designed to determine the suitability of 
w-ater for fishes, the determination of the carbon dioxide contemt 
and the study of the conditions necessary for breeding (Sholford 
’ll) should not be omitted. 

From the standpoint of the physiology of fishes we have con- 
tributed little but have added some confirming data to the obser- 
vation that adult fishes are less sensitive than juvenik^ ones of 
the same species, and that carbon dioxide acts as a nareoti(^ anti 
in small quantities stimulates the respiratory center ^Reuss ’10). 
The experiments indicate also that the fishes detect differences 
in the character of water but the localization of the rec{q:»tion 
of such stimuli has not been studied. 

From the standpoint of the behavior and psychology of fishes, ^ 
we note that fishes are able to react to stimuli by simple turnings 
back, and that as a rule, they remain longer in water which does 
not clearly influence the details of their activities. That the 
formation of associations may enter into the latter type of reac- 
tion and perhaps also into the former is suggested by the more 
decided avoidance of treated w^atcr which comes with repeated 
entrances into it. It seems, however, that such results may 
possibly be otherwise interpreted. It is possible that time is 
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required for the fishes to become affected by the lack of oxygen, 
carbon dioxide, et cetera, and that when the system has once been 
affected, for example, by carbon dioxide, a slight increase may 
have a more pronounced effect than at first when the blood 
supply is relatively free from this substance. 


VII. SUMMARY 

1. In the experimental control of gases, several and not one 
factor are commonly \^aried; the varying of single factors is 
unusually difficult, being essentially impossible, when gas is 
bubbled through water (p. 210). 

2. Fishes are clearly affected by lack of oxygen; species usually 
die in the order of their relation to these factors in nature (p. 223). 

3. Carbon dioxide, in concentrations probably used to produce 
reversals of reaction in some of the invertebrates, is poisonous 
to fishes, producing death very cjuickly (p. 224). 

4. Fishes are not seriously affected by high nitrogen except 
when gas is in excess under one atmosphere pressure and comes 
off in bubbles on rough and warm objects; under these conditions 
gas bubble disease occurs (p. 222). 

5. Fishes react negatively to a gradient of decreasing salts, 
nitrogen, and 1.5 cc. per liter of carbon dioxide, in combination; 
tf) a decrease in oxygen and other effects of boiling in combina- 
tion; to caibon dioxide, to carbon dioxide in combination with 
the effects of boiling, and carbon dioxide in boiled water at 
both ends of the experimental tank. The precision and definite- 
ness of the reaction is indicated by the order in which the factor 
and combinations are given the most definite reaction being to^ 
carbon dioxide (p. 229). 

6. The negative reaction of the fishes is evident through longer 
stays in the tap water end of the gradient tanks, by turnings 
back from the center, by risings to the surface, or by any combi- 
nation of the three (p. 231). 

7. Such reactions are accompanied by backing-starting reac- 
tions, coughing, gasping and gulping, directly proportional to the 
degree of avoidance of the treated water (p. 231), 
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8. The two species tried reacted negatively to a gradient of 
acetic acid in boiled water but some of the species did not react • 
to ammonia in concentrations which produce death (p. 2o2). 

9. Some fish establish ^preferences’ or apparent preferences for 
one end of the experimental tanks for reasons obviously due to 
the experimental conditions (pp. 246, 261). 

10. There is a large similarity of reaction among fishes that 
differ widely taxonomically, which indicates the possibility of 
groupings which are of generic, ordinal, or family value, but 
which bear no relation to existing taxonomy (p. 259). 

11. The carbon dioxide content of the water is probably the 
best single index of the suitability of the w^ator for supjiorting 
fishes (p. 261). 

The writers are indebted to Dr. H. N. McDoy and Mr. (k H. 
Viol, of the Department of Chemistry, for advice in connection 
with the control of gases, and to Dr. W. Crocker for the loan of 
apparatus used in some of the work. Also to Dr, S. Pk Meek, 
of the Field Museum, for the identification of the fishes, and to 
Mariner and Hoskins for chemical analyses without charge. 

July 29, 1912. 
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EXPERIMENTS CONCERNING THE SEXUAL DIl'FJ®- 
ENCE IN THE WING feENGTH OF DROSOPHH.A 
AAIPELOPHILA 

FRANK E, LUTX 

The American Muaeum oj Natural History, Xcie York 

TWO FIGURES 

Two of the forms of the fniit fly. Drosophila ampelophiia, 
which have been i^lated recently by Prof. T. 11. Morgan are 
distinguished from the normal by lesser wing length. One, 
^called ^wingless^ in Professor Alorgan^s papers, really possesses 
vestiges of wings which appear to consist largely of modified l)asal 
portions of normal wings. The other, called ‘miniature/ pos- 
sesses all the veins of the normal wing in approximately normal 
condition but the wing is only about two-thirds the normal length. 

‘Winglessness’ is recessive to normality according to the simple 
Mendelian formulae. In Fi all individuals, both male and female, 
are hybrid no matter which parent bears the abnormal character. 
The ‘miniature’ wings are also recessive but are sex limited in 
their inheritance. If the mother have miniature wings ami the 
father be normal, only the females of Fj will be hybrids while 
all the males will be pure recessives. In the reciprocal cross the 
females will again be hybrids but the males will he pure domi- 
nants. The reasonable explanation which Professor Morgan has 
advanced of these phenomena is that the factor for miniature 
wings (using such an expression in lieu of a better) is contained 
in, or in some way connected with, that chromosome of which 
the female possesses two and the male but one, while the factor for 
winglessness is connected with something which is shared equally 
by both sexes. This idea is shown diagrammatically in figure 1 
in which the compositio)^ of pure stock of the three forms and 
that of two of the cross are shown, the X-chroinosomes being 
represented by squares. 
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Normal f x 
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Normal f x 
Miniature / 





Fig. 1 Theoretical composition of zygotes. The squares represent the X- 
chromosome. The small circles represent the rest of chromosomes. Where they 
are plain their composition is supposed to be normal. 
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It will be scon from table 1 that the mean wing lengtfi of lioou)- 
zygous normal females is considerably greater than that of similar 
males — their brothers. The average length of the middle femur 
is also greater in the females than in the males but the sexual 
dimorphism with respect to wing length is relati\^e as well as 
absolute, as is showm by the fact that tlie ratio of wing to femur 
among the females greatly exceeds that among the males, the 
difference between tlie a\'erages being nearly fifty times the error 
of the difference. Even so, this would not prove the existeiic(‘ of 
a fundamental sexual dimorphism if there were a tendency for 
generally large flies to have the ratio large. Without entering 
the maze of spurious correlation caused by using indices, we can 
see from the regression lines (fig. 2) that in both sexes, but esp<‘- 
cially in the male, there is a tendency for the wing to get propor- 
tionately smaller as the general size of the insect, as measured by 
the siz« of the middle femora, increases. The dimorjihism is 
therefore real. The sexes are built on different plans. 

It is in all ways j.>robable tliat there is a large com])lex of fac- 
tors concerned in the development of a normal wing. It is pos- 
sible that the abnormal forms considered here are caused by the 
dropping out of certain of the faetoi’s from this complex. It 
would seem that the normal females get a double dose and the 
males but a single dose of those factors of the normal complex 
which arc connected with the A"-ehromosonu‘s. 1 1 is well known 
that many factors do not cause as great a somatic dex elopmeiit 
when in a simplex condition (for example, heterozygous). as these 
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same faetors cause when in a duplex or homozygous condition. 
May it not be, then, that the greater wing development in normal 
females is caused by their getting a double dose of certain gffminal 
elements, one dose for each X-chromosome, while the males get 
but a single dose? The following experiments were tried in the 
hope of getting some answer to this question. 

All the flies in the three sets of experiments w’ere reared at the 
same time, given an abundance of food from the same jar of fer- 
menting banana, kept in the same sort of bottles which were placed 
side by side on the table. Furthermore, the flies for each experi- 
ment were the offspring of several score of freely interbreeding 
parents and were reared in a number *of different bottles so 
that the chance \’anations of ancestral bias among the parents and 
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of environmental effects from bottle to bottle would tend to be 
etjualized in the thi'ee sets of offspring. This ciire was taken 
because of the marked influence en\'iroumentaI (*onditions, at 
least, have upon general body size. 

Delcourt and Guyenot^ have suggested that in my note on 
the failure of disuse to decrease wing length, I should ha^'e given 
the ratio of wing length to body length. It did not, and still does- 
not, seem to me to be necessary since all the factors involved, 
except disuse of wings, tended to decrease the general body size 
as much as or more than that of the wing. In this paper, liowcA er, 
it does seem desirable to have some other eharacter with which to 
compare the wing. Among all that are feasible the body length 
is the worst because it may change from hour to hour in the living 
insect, can be measured only with great difficulty and changes 
greatly after death. I have used the length of the middle femora 
because it has none of these disad\mntages. The wings and legs 
used here were removed from freshly etherized flies and imrnedi- 
a^^ely mounted in balsam. .Measurements were made and are 
recorded in units of sV mm. for the wings and fio mm. for the 
femora. 

Taking np first the offspring of normal females x wingless 
males, we find that, while the wing is approximately of normal 
length in both sexes, both it ^d the femora are significantly 
smaller than in the homozygous normal material. This may 
possibly be an environmental effect which was not entirely avoided 
by the cultural methods used. However, the ratio of the wing 
to femflr is also significantly smaller in both sexes. It is smaller 
even though, as was pointed out abo\^e, there is a tendency for 
small flies to have the ratio larger than in the e;ase of large hies. 

^ Bull. Sclent. France ct Belgique, 7th Serie, tom. 45, no. 4. In a genor.il denun- 
ciation of all the work liitlierto done with this insect, they deplore tlie fact that 
the results have been obtained without the extreme refinements of b.actj'riological 
and physiological methods which they recommend. Their criticisms, in.sofar 
as they have any value, can be applied only to the study of fliictu.ating Virriants 
such as the characters considered here. .111 attempts to get heritable abnormal 
venation or such forms as wingless and miniature by purposely using extreme 
environmental conditions have failed. It is, therefore, ab.surd to lay sfre.ss in 
such cases upon the slight variations of environment from bottle to bottle. 
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^11 10 hetorozygoiis wings are to all appearances normal but they 
are really not relati\'oly as long as normal. 

As is indicated in figure 1, both sexes of these flies have onTy 
one dose of that part f)f the normal wing complex which presum- 
ably droppetl out to give a wingless fly, whereas both sexes .of 
normal flies ha\’e two doses. In wingless flies, and hence*in half 
of each zygoie fi'orn which these hybrids came, something has 
been changed, at least, so that the tendency to develop the wings 
to normal ])roportions has been lost. It is probable that the 
j*esult of this experiment, a phenomenon usually referred to as 
incomplete dominance,’ is due to this cause. 

However that may be, the interesting point for the present 
discussion is that the sexual dimorphism has not been changed, 
iiu'ironmeiital effects are practically ruled out here since the 
males and females of a given experiment grew up together. Nor- 
mal females have a wiiig-to-femur ratio 7.42 greater than the 
males and in these flics it is 7.86. The difference of 0.44 is less 
than twice the probable error and certainly is not significant. 
On the hypothesis stated above, this is what is to be expected 
since the germinal changes are alike in the two sexes. 

Conditions are theoretically quite different in the cross between 
normal females and miniature-winged males. Tt will be seen 
from figure 1 that normal female^ get two doses of that part of 
the wing complex which is connected with the sex chromosome 
whereas the males get but one. In order that miniature wings 
may appear, this part of the complex must be changed, either by 
the dropping out of a factor or in some other way. In th« cross 
just mentioned the male offspring are, ^according to theory, 
perfectly normal jn their germinal make up. Them single X- 
chromosome lias it full share, and no more, of wing factors. The 
female, howe\’er, lias only one normal A^-chromosome. The other 
either lacks a factor or, less probably, has a new modifying fac- 
toi-. At any rate the second A^-chromosome is not equipped for 
full wing development. Hence the sexes are more nearly alike 
in their germinal make up than are the normal. The results 
show that they are also more nearly alike in their somatic condi- 
tion. 
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The difference between these males and the normal males with 
rgspect to the wing-to-femur ratio must be rousidei'od as an 
environmental effect since they arc supposed to be germinaily 
the same. It is 1.01 0.15 and is doubtless significant in spite 

oh the precautions taken. However, as was pointed out above, we 
escape *eveii this difficulty when comparing brothers and sisters 
since there is no evidence and it is not believable that a gi\am 
environmental condition will operate to increase the rolati\^e size 
of the brothers’ wings and decrease that of the sisters’ as is the 
case in this cross. The sexual difference is only 5.04, that is, 
1.78 0.25 less than normal. The sexual difference in these 

flies is still nearly thirty times its probable error but in the normal 
lot it is about fifty. 

An explanation of this remaining and still considerable sexual 
difference is not difficult of framing on the hypothesis here fol- 
lowed. In fact, a wiping out of all sexual difference would Inu'c 
proved too much. It is only recently that any sex -limited ehar- 
acters have been known. It is more than likely that theie are 
many factors concerned in wing development, (’ertainly all 
the factors have not been isolated since wings have not been en- 
tirely done away with even in the so-called wingless strain. We 
arc free, then, to postulate that it is these remaining factors which 
cause the remaining sexual dinjorphism of wing length. 

Therefore it seems that, while proof is lacking, indications 
have been found that the greater wing development in the normal 
females of this fly than in the males is due to the females getting 
two sets of those wing factors which are connected with the .Y- 
chromosome while the males get but one, the double set causing 
a greater vsomatic effect than the single. 
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Bataillon has shown that the unfertilized egg of the frog can 
be caused to develop by puncturing it. Last spring we tried tlie 
experiment in a large number of eggs of \^arious species of aniira. 

The females were separated from the males, carefully washed 
with water and with alcohol, and then opened. The eggs were 
taken out of the uterus with sterilized instruments without com- 
ing in contact with the surface of the frog. About 20 per cent of 
the unfertilized eggs were kept as controls and 80 per cent were 
punct^ed. A few eggs werj fertilized with sperm. Not a 
single "unfertilized control egg segmented or developed. Tlie 
number of unfertilized eggs which began to segment after punc- 
ture was greater in the wood frog than in the leopard frog, and 
amounted in the most favorable cases to about 40 per cent in the 
former. Only 2 of about 10,000 punctured eggs of the wood 
frog reached the tadpole stage, but these died before they were 
able to swim. The percentage of eggs of the leopard frog which 
reached the tadpole stage was greater. From 700 punctured 
eggs of the southern leopard frog, 13 good morulae were isolated 
the next day. On the third day, when the fertilized controls 
were in the gastrula stage, 13 unfertilized punctured eggs were 
also in the gastrula stage and 4 more eggs were developing abnor- 
mally. On the fourth day, 8 of the parthenogenetic eggs had good 
medullary folds and 4 had irregular folds. On the sixth day, 
most of the fertilized eggs hatched and 8 of the parthenogenetic 
eggs hatched also. Of these latter, 4 were developing regularly 
and 4 irregularly. Those that had not hatched were abnormal. 
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On the eighth day, the larvae arising from the fertilized eggs 
were swimming. Among the larvae arising from the unfertilized 
punctured eggs only 3 were normal, and their development wus 
slightly retarded, perhaps one day. In addition, 6 partheno- 
genetic larvae were abnormal but still alive. 

On the thirteenth day, 2 of the parthenogenetic larvae were 
feeding and th^e were the only ones which survived definitely. 
The other parthenogenetic larvae all died during the next few 
days. Of the 2 surviving larvae, one went thi’ough metamoi* 
phosis after five months. When it died, the tail was almost com- 
pletely absorbed (fig. 1). Its death was probafty accidental.. 
The other lived a month longer and formed small hind legs, but 
died in the tadpole stage (fig. 2). 

The sex glands of the frog were taken out, hardened in Tellyes- 
nicki’s fluid and sectioned; those of the tadpole were removed 
after it had been preserved in formalin for several months. 

Ifrwas found that both parthenogenetic tadpole and frog were 
females (fig. 3). 

This result should be expected if the frog belonged to that 
group of animals in which the female is heterozygous for sex. 

Part of these experiments were%iade in the laborator^f the 
University of North Carolina, and we take pleasure in thanking 
Prof. H. V. Wilson for the many courtesies shown to us. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

What is the effect of conjugation on the individual or stock 
that undergoes it? This question reduces experimentally to the 
following: In what respect does a stock that has conjugated 
differ from one that is in other respects similar, but has not con- 
jugated? What difference is produced if half a given stock is 
allowed to conjugate while the other half is not? 

When one examines the evidence for the conclusions commonly 
drawn as to the effects of conjugation on the stock in the in- 
fusoria, it is curious that almost no direct experimental evidence 
is found. The#onclusions as to the rejuvenating or other physio- 
logical effects of conjugation are based almost exclusively on 
reasoning of the following character: Since without conjuga- 
tion such and such processes of degeneration (or other phenomena) 
occur, it must bo that conjugation has the effect of preventing 
or curing this degeneration (or these other phenomena).” The 
experimentation is almost all devoted to testing the premise, 
while direct experimental demonstration that the conclusion is 
correct, that conjugation actually does rejuvenate (or the like), 
is almost unattempted. Such exceptions to this generalization 
as exist we shall later take up in detail. 

There is then need of an investigation in which conjugation 
itself— rather than what happens without conjugation — shall lie 
at the center of experimentation. Such a study this paper pre- 
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sents. The fundamental experiment is to divide a given stock 
into two parts, kept under identical conditions, permitting one 
part to conjugate and preventing the other; to keep these further 
under identical conditions, and to dotormiiie in what r('sj)ects 
they differ. In the few attempts that liave heretofore l)oen made 
to observe directly the results of conjugation, the control series 
(of the same stuck withoui conjugation) has almost invariably 
been omitted, so that it is uncertain how far tlie phenomena 
observed would have occurred equally if there had been no 
conjugation.^ 

In the investigation here set forth this fundamental experiment 
has been many times repeated, with careful study of the various 
characteristics of the set that have conjugated, as compared with 
those of the set that have not conjugated. Besides an account 
of the results of this fundamental experiment, the paper deals 
with certain other problems connected with the physiology t)f 
conjugation. The effect of conjugation on the size of tli(' indi- 
viduals of the stock has been set forth in a former paper (Jennings 
Tl). 

Thus the matters dealt with in the present paper are mainly 
the following: the effects of conjugation on the rate of multi- 
plication; on survival and mortality; on the general vigor; its 
relation to 'rejuvenescence;^ the effects of conjugation among 
close relatives; the effects of continued inbreeding; the results of 
allowing a stock to conjugate many times in a given period, as 
compared with causing it to multiply without conj\igation for 
the same period; the relation of conjugation to inheritance, and 
the effect of conjugation on variation. 

Each experiment gives evidence on most of the matters just 
mentioned, so that it is not possible to separate fully the dif- 
ferent subjects. The experimental results will first be presented 
systematically, with more particular reference to the effects of 
conjugation on vigor, multiplication, survival and variation, then 
each of the topics will be taken up, and an analysis given of the 
experimental evidence bearing upon it. 

' I'he only exception to this that I have found is in the expcriinent of H. liert- 
wig, briefly set forth in his paper of 1889; this will be taken up later. 
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II. METHODS 

Most of the experiments followed a general plan, the chief 
features of which may be here set forth. The object was, to 
compare, under similar conditions, a set of the animals that had 
conjugated with another set that was ready^ to conjugate, but 
was prevented from doing so. Both Paramecium caudatum and 
Paramecium aurelia were employed in the work. Abundant con- 
jugation was obtained in the way described by Maupas ('89), 
Calkins and Cull ('07), and others. In the evening large numbers 
of the animals were taken from the large cultures and placed 
in watch glasses; early the following morning tliey were usually 
beginning coujugaiion. Paramecium caudatum is especially 
favorable for obtaining with certainty the first stages of the 
process, since as Maupas ('89, pp. 171, 182) has noted, this 
animal conjugates in the early morning, commencing at about 
five o’clock. If tberefore there were no conjugations when the 
watch glasses were set, one can be certain that any pairs found 
early the following morning have just united. 

Split pairs. At the beginning the pairing animals fit loosely 
together; they at first, as a rule, adhere together only by their 
anterior ends. .Vt such a time it is easy to separate them, by 
drawing them repeatedly into a fine pipette. The separated 
individuals ar(^hGii isolated and cultivated separately. 

Fairs. Other pairs are allowed to complete conjugation. 
They separate spontaneously* after about twelve hours; the two 
members are then isolated and cultivated separately, under the 
same conditions as the members of the ^ split pairs.’ 

In this way two sets are obtained, taken from the same cul- 
ture, both ready to conjugate and beginning the process at the 
same time; the only difference between them lies in the fact that 
one is allowed to complete the process, while the other is not. 
By cultivating the two sets under identical conditions it becomes 
possible to determine what difference is made by conjugation. 

Desig?iation. The terms ^pairs’ and ^ split pairs’ will bo used 
in referring "to the members of the two sets, and to their progeny. 
The two members of any pair, or of any split pair, will be desig- 
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nated a and 6. It is important to understand that these desig- 
nations do not imply any characteristic differences, the two 
letters being assigned arbitrarily and at random to tlie two mem- 
bers, in order to make it possible to speak of them separately. 
But the individual and its progeny to which a gi\'en letter is 
assigned of course retain this designation throughout. The pairs 
(and split pairs) of any experiment are designated by serial 
numbers, so that any individual is indicated by a number and 
a letter; thus 86 signifies the individual h of pair 8. The lines 
of progeny from a given individual receive the same designation 
as the parent individual, so that in later stages of the experiment 
86 signifies the line of progeny derived from the individual 6 
of the pair 8. 

Culture. The isolated individuals were transferred to the 
concavities of hollow ground glass slides, each conca^aty con- 
taining two or three drops of culture fluid. Thick slides with 
two concavities were found most convenient. At the beginning 
the animals were usually left for one or two days in water from 
the dish in which they were found, in order not to disturb the 
processes of conjugation by tlie shock of removal to a different 
fliiid. For the later cultivation an infusion of pure Tiinothy hay 
was usually employed. This was made by boiling one gram of 
Timothy hay for ten minutes in 100 cc. of tap water, then adding 
to this infusion, after it was cool, 100 cc. of filtered but unboiled 
water. Sometimes this filtered water was taken from the parent 
culture; a procedure that, in some cases, iliough not in all, works 
well. The infusion was tried in varying strengths at different 
times, ‘but all the animals of a given experiment were treated 
throughout in exactly the same way. The infusion was invariably 
made up fresh just before it was used. . 

In the last experiments tried, it was found that jh per cent 
HorUck^s malted milk, as recommended by Peebles (M2), was 
preferable in some respects to the hay infusion, particularly in 
summer. It was found necessary, for the best results, to make 
up this culture fluid fresh each day. 

The animals were transferred to two drops of fresh infusion, 
on a clean slide; in some experiments every day, in others every 
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other day. In some experiments two individuals of each line 
were transferred to the new slide, in others only one; the remainder 
being destroyed. 

The slides were kept in moist chambers, on strips of glass 
which were* supported above water covering the bottom of the 
vessel. 

Records. At each transfer the number of fissions undergone 
since the last transfer was recorded; so that these records were 
made either every day or every other day. Since either one or 
two individuals had been left on the slide at the previous trans- 
fer, there was no difficulty in determining how many fissions had 
occurred. In some cases of course the same number of fissions 
had not occurred in the two individuals left the day before, but 
this made absolutely no difficulty in practice. If, for example, 
ten individuals were found on the slide, invariably four of these 
were distinctly smaller than the other six. This showed that 
each of the two original indi\dduals had divided twice, producing 
8, and that two of these 8 individuals had divided again, giving 
the four small specimens out of the ten. If therefore two of 
these small individuals were transferred to the new slide (as would 
usually be done in such a case), the number of fissions was re- 
corded as three. 

For keeping records of large numbers of cultures (the numbers 
ran up to 480 in some cases), the following procedure is con- 
venient. Procure hollow ground slides of which the upper sur- 
face has been ground, so that one can write on them with a lead 
pencil. Then at transfer write upon the new slide (besides the 
designation of the line) the number of specimens found in the 
old slide, the number left in the new one, and an indication of 
the generation to which they belong. Thus in the case just 
cited, where 10 individuals were present and two of the smaller 
ones were transferred, the legend on the new slide would be simply 
MO (16)-2’; which indicates that 10 w’ere present; that 2 were 
retained, and that if the fission from which these two resulted 
were complete, there would have been 16 on the slide. After 
all the slides have been thus transferred, labeled, and placed in 
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the moist chambers, the latter are examined and the records on 
the slides copied to permanent records on lav^e sheets of paper. 
From these records the exact number of fissions (‘an be obtained 
at any time; thus, since in the above ease the generation emitaiu- 
ing 16 had been obtained from 2, it is clear that t^roe tissioirs 
had occurred. 

Tabulation and tables. For analysis, the records of lissioiis 
have in most cases been tabulated for defiiiite ]ieriods, jis of one 
week or of ten days. In analyzing the records it lias been nec- 
essary to make from the original tables of records a very largo 
number of secondary tables, particularly correlation tabl(^s. In 
place of publishing these secondary tables, the original tables of 
record will be published in the Appendix of the presf^nt pajjor. 
These contain all that would be found in the correlation and 
other secondary tables, and anyone who desires can rec'onstruet 
the latter from them, so that they furnish every ])ossibility for 
testing the results here given. Furthermore, the original record 
tables show much that is dost when they are transfornnid into 
correlation tables; particularly do they show much tliat is of 
interest from the point of view of ^pure line’ studies. 

Besides these tables giving the original records, the present 
paper will contain as a rule only tables giving the data the 
constants, et cetera— resulting from the analysis, by biometrical 
methods, of these records; these are found in the l)ody of the paper. 

III. EFFECT OF COXjrCA'lTOX OX MFLTIiU.K ATIOX, SFIiVIVAL AND 
VAi{rAT10X 

As previously noted, the experiments described below furnish 
evidence on other matters besides those set forth in the heading 
above, but we shall examine them first from this ]K)int of view. 
We shall divide the experiments into two sets; the first including 
those dealing with bvild’ cultures; the second those dealing with 
pure strains. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH WILD CULTURES! PARAMECIUM CAUDATUM 

Experiment /; May If. to June 7, 1909 

As giving typical results, an experiment which was in progress 
from May 4 to June 7, 1009, will first be presented. 

The animals were taken from a Svild’^ culture of Paramecium 
caudatum, wliich was brought from a pool on May 3, 1909. It 
was found to swarm with the infusoria, and on the evening of 
May 3 numbers of them were placed in watch glasses; at that 
time none were conjugating. Early the next morning conjuga- 
tion was beginning. Thirty-five pairs in the first stages of union 
were separated in the way already described, but in 11 of these 
one of the members was killed or lost, so that there remained 59 
individuals that had gone through the first stages of pairing; 
among these 59, both members were present in 24 of the ^ split 
pairs.’ 

Thirty-one pairs were allowed to c^pmplete conjugation, then 
the two members isolated. One member of one pair was lost, 
so that from the pairs there were derived 61 lines of propagation, 
as against 59 from the split pairs. 

In* this experiment the 120 lines of propagation were changed, 
and the records taken, every otiier day. The numbers of fissions 
were grouped in ^veekly periods for each line. 

Thus wc have before us 120 individuals undergoing propaga- 
tion; one set of 61 have just conjugated, while another set of 
59 were ready to conjugate, but were prevented from doing so. 
They differ in no other way but in regard to conjugation. Wliat 
later difference does this make in the two sets? 

1 . The first thing that we disco\'er is that the individuals which 
were ready to conjugate but were pre\^cnted, arc by no means 
in a depressed, degenerate condition, unable to propagate farther. 
On the contrary, they continue to propagate in an active, healthy 
manner. They continued to do this till the experiment was 
discontinued five weeks later. 

2. Secondly, we notice that those which have conjugated multi- 
ply less rapidly than those which have not. This difference is 
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very great, and will well brought out by oxainiuing side by 
side certain weekly records for the first tifteon individuals of 
each set '(table 1). 

TABLl'] I 

Experiment 1. Parameciuni. cnudntuni. Xu»ihrr tij per urtl: for thr lirsi lo 

lines of each set {d = dead). 


First week. | 

Pairs 0 I 5 ' o 4 2 1 a 0 a li ;i 2 1 (I 

Split pairs (5 0 S i 7 7 7 7 7 7 s 7 s 7 7 7 

' ^Second week: i 

Pairs 1 2 ti : o (> (1 0 2 I .7 .7 1 2 <; 

Split pairs . , , 4 (1 \ 7 i; 7 1 (i a [ 7 d 7 (i ('» 

Third week: j 

Pairs f/ ■ (/ S : (i S ] () 7 0 ! 7 (» 4 4 d S 

Split pairs 7 j 1) (5 i 9 7 \) (i S i; 7 \) in \) s 7 


3. All those which have not conjugated multiply, while among 
those that have conjugated are a considerable number that either 
never divide again, although they may live for a long time; or 
divide but few times. This will be evident from examination of 
the general record table (table 29, Appendix). 

4. A considerable number of the lines derived from those that 
have conjugated die out, while none of the others die out (table 
29). 

0 , It is evident on a cursory examination of the records that 
among the lines derived from the conjugants there is n\uch 
greater variation in the rate of fission than among tlujsc derix ed 
from the individuals that have not conjugated. 

Each of these points will now be taken np in detail and the 
facts precisely brought out. 

The weekly records for the entire experiment are given in 
table 29 (Appendix), xvhich serves as a basis for the following 
discussion. 

Fifth week not typical. One point should be brought out at 
the beginning of the analysis. During the fifth week the lines 
of propagation were in an unhealthy condition owing to extrane- 
ous reasons. On May 31, at the end of the fourth week, the 
experiment was tried of mixing a little starch from boiled bread 
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with the culture fluid, in the hope that this would improve the 
latter. It had the reverse effect, making the animals unhealthy, 
and almost or (luite stepping multiplication. As a result, the 
figures for the fifth week are very low and irregular for both 
sets. It would beyond doubt give a more correct idea of the 
real relations if we should exclude the fifth week entirely, and 
consider the experiment as ending with the fourth week. But 
I have not felt justified in suppressing any part of the record, 
and the main results are clear in spite of the irregularity due to 
the exceptional conditions of the fifth week. But it will be well 
to keep in mind the fact that the results obtained from the fifth 
week have little or no significance on our main problems. 

Rate of fission. Table 2 gives the mean number of fissions for 
each of the two sets, for each week and for various combinations, 
of weeks; also the ratio of the means for those that have not 
conjugated (split pairs) to the means for those that have con- 
jugated. 

TAliCK 2 ' 


Experinieni 1, Mean numbers of fissions per week and for certain other periods, 
in those that hone conjugated {pairs) as compared with the same for those that 
have not conjugated {split pairs); also ratio of the means for the two sets. 


MEMBERS OF FAIRS 

Xo. Mean 


MEMBERS OF SPLIT RATIO OF MEAX 
PAIRS FOR SPLIT PAIRS 

- TO MEAN FOR 

No.; Mean pairs 


First week 

, 61 

3.279 ± 0,14S: 

59 6.729 

± 0.U99. 

2 052 

Second week 

. oil 

4.661 ± 0.205: 

59 0.932 

0.093 

1.273 

Third week 

. . 45, 

o.CKK) t 0.264 

59^ 6.678 

± 0.199 

1.336 

Fourth week . . 

.. 42| 

3. 076 ± 0.210 

59' 5.102 

± 0.130 

1 283 

Fifth week 

. 38 

2.737 ± O.loOj 

59 2.593 

0.113^ 

0,947 

First two week.'^ 

. . . 56 

7.589 ± u.363| 

59; 12.661 

± 0.144 

1.668 

Second two weeks 

. . . , 42^ 

9.306 ± 0.415| 

59; 11.780 

± 0.287' 

1.266 

Four weeks: 






(a) Those that lived 


i 




through 

. i 42 18.857 ± 0,526j 

59 24.441 

± 0.352 

1.296 


(b) All, including those 
thui did nut live to 

end : 

Five weeks ; 

(a) Those that lived; 

through 

(b) All 


fil, 13.918 0.775. 59 24.441 =t 0..352 


, 3S 21 S42 =t 0.602| o9< 27.034 ± 0.384i 
; 61 15.902 ± 0.8331 59:27.034 ± 0,384! 


1.756 


1.238 

1,700 



EFFECT OF CONJVGATrOX 2S1) 

Tabic 2 shows that in every week (save the fifth), aiul in every 
combination of weeks, the a\'e]*age number of fissions was greater 
for those that had not conjugated than Jor those tliat liad (‘onj li- 
gated. The fifth week, as we hava^ already sinm, gives, for 
extrinsic reasons, atypical results. In that particular case the 
difference in the means is not significant, as is shown by the 
probable errors in the two cases. For the entire four (or five) 
weeks, the average number of fissions was about 25 poi' cent 
greater in those that have not conjugated. If wo take the total 
number of fissions for each line that was alive at the beginning 
of the experiment, we find that the average number of fissions 
was 70 to 75 per cent greater for those that had not conjugated. 
This is of course partly due to the fact that none of the latter 
died before the end of the experiment, while a cousideralile 
number of the coiijugant lines died out early. 

It is of interest to compare the number of progeny pi'odiieed 
by the two sets. This is of eoiirso obtainable from the number 
of fissions. The potential progeny produced hy the two sets in 
each of the five weeks is given in table 3. 

As the table shows, each line of those that have not conjugated 
produced weekly on the average almost exactly two-and-a-half 
times as many progeny as a lino of the conjugants. 

The 61 lines derived from tlie conjugants had a potenti^il pro- 
duction all together during four weeks of the experiment of 


TABLE 3 

Experhwni 1. Poiential nu^f^ber oj progeny from ihoi^c (hat horc ronjugolul, 
compared with those that have not, based on the. nujnber of Jlssions in tatdr 
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16.240 
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SOOK 

i;V).72!> 
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! 56 

3038 

r>4.250 

50 

4206 

72.813 

3 

4o 

4712 

104,711 
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17{)66 

289.2.>1 

4 

: 42 

1480 

35 452 

59 

2962 

.50,203 

0 

38 

; 470 

12,605 

59 

537 

9.102 


Average per week 44.053 111. 420 
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1 billion, 256 million progeny, while the ,59 lines derived from those 
that had not conjugated had a production of 48 billion, 467 mil- 
lion, so that the non-coi^ugants produced somew^hat more than 
38 times as many progeny the conjugants. The very great dif- 
ference between the two in this respect arises from the fact that 
many of the conjugant lines died out before the end of the experi- 
ment and the further fact that the number of progeny increases in 
geometrical ratio as the number of fissions increases in arithmeti- 
cal ratio. To this latter fact is due also the seemingly excessive 
differences in the number of progeny produced in the different 
weeks, as shown in table 3. Unfavorable temperature or culture 
medium, decreasing the number of fissions by a small number, 
decreases the progeny enormously. 

To sum up on this point, the experiment shows clearly that 
those that have not conjugated multiply more rapidly than those 
that have conjugated, and the difference persists for at least four 
weeks after conjugation. 

Vanaiion. A careful examination of the data given in table 
29 will show that there is more variation (among the different 
lines) for the number of fissions in any given period, for those 
that have conjugated than for those that have not. To deter- 
mine accurately the differences in this respect, it is necessary to 
determine the standard deviations and coefficients of variation for 
each period. These are given in table 4 together with a compari- 
son vShowing what the ratio of the variation among the non-con- 
jugaiits is to that among the conjugants. 

Table 4 shows that in every week, and in every combination 
of weeks, without exception, the variation is greater in those 
that liave conjugated than in those that have not. It is greater 
in the conjugants, whether measured absolutely, by the'standard 
deviation; or relatively to the mean, by the coefficient of varia- 
tion. In many of the periods the coefficient of variation is for 
the non-conjugants but one- third to one-fourth of that for the 
conjugants. 

It is then a simple statement of fact to say that in this case 
conjugation increased greatly the variability in the fission rate. 
Examination of table 29 shows that this great increase of varia- 
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tion in the progeny of the conjugants is due mainly to tlie fact 
that many of the lines descended from them multiply' ])iit slowly, 
while others multiply at nearly the sam^) rate as do the ]>rogeny 
of non-con jugants. Among the 59 lines of non-coujugants, there 
are but two that gave fewer than 20 fissions in tlie five wec^ks, 
while among the 38 lines of con jugants that lived through the 
entire five weeks there arc 12 that fall below 20. On the. other 

'i'ADLE 1 

Experiment 1. Relative variability in nui/tbcr of for qivvu pt riu(l<, in thntie 

that have conjugated {pairs), and those that hare not (split jiairs). 
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(b) All 
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5.499 * 0.425 
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0.796. 9.613 
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' 

0.571 * 0 585 

60 186 

± 4 829 59 

4 376 
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10. 18.8 + 

1.031 

0.4.57 0,269 


TABLE 5 

Experiment 1. Paramecium caudalum. Number of lines (hot died out during 
different periods, among those descended from (he pairs (conjugal inn consummated). 


WKKK 

— WKLKft WEEKS 

1 ■ I 2 3 4 5 


Number died 0 i 5 11 3 1 -‘.i 

Per cent of those alive at be- 
ginning of week C S,2 10. (j h.T (to 

Per cent of all 0 * b.2 IS.O 4.9 G h 41.15 47.7 
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hand, the upper extreme for the non-eonjugants (.38) is higher 
than that for the conjugants (32), but most of the non-con jugants 
are so grouped near the high figure that the variation is relatively 
small. 

Mortality. None of the 59 lines of non-conjugants died, out 
during the five weeks of the experiment. Of the 61 lines of 
conjugants, on the other hand, 23, or 37.7 per cent, died out 
during the experiment. The number of lines descended from 
conjugants that died out during each week is given in table 5. 

Thus in this case conjugation greatly increased the mortality. 
.\lthough the ‘split pairs' were ready to conjugate, and had 
actually taken the first steps in the process, they are not in the 
least injured by being prevented from consummating the process; 
while those that finished mating showed a high mortality. 

Ahnormaliiies. Besides the actual deaths, the descendants of 
those that had conjugated showed many abnormalities, while 
among the descendants of the non-conjugants there were none. 
For example, on May 14, I noted that there were among the 
descendants of the conjugants 24 abnormal individuals, belonging 
to 12 different lines, while in the other set there were none. 

The abnormalities take the most diverse forms: bodies of 
irregular shape, crooked, truncate, or with projections; double or 
multiple monsters: some are abnormally large, others extremely 
thin. The structural abnormalities are in many cases connected 
with abnormalities in fission. In some cases the ex-conjugants 
do not divide for many days after separation. During this time 
they grow larger till they reach an immense size, many times 
greater than that ever reached at other times. Some of these 
immensely large individuals never divide again, and after living 
a week or tAvo die. Others after a time divide irregularly, pro- 
ducing progeny of diverse sizes and forms. Thus the individual 
lOu, of tlie pairs, in this experiment did not divide until eight 
days after the separation from its mkte. It then divided during 
the night into se\^en, of four diverse sizes. The individual 176 
divided immediately into two specimens, which became im- 
mensely large; these did not divide again for six days, then each 
produced two large abnormal indiAuduals which soon died. 
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Abnormal individuals appear a^ain and again in certain of the 
lines derived from conjugants, while in others they do not appear 
at all. The conditions which induce .them arc thus evidently 
inherited from generation to generation in tla^ lissions. As a 
rul^, a given abnormality is not inherited in its sp(Tial form, but 
only the tendency to produce abnormalities of various sorts. 

Lines which show abnormalities in structure commonly liave a 
slow rate of fission, arc thin, succumb easily to unfavoi*ahle con- 
ditions, and in general, appear to lack vitality. Ofi(*u they die 
out after a number of generations. 

There are likewise found lines which sliow tla^ thinness, slow 
fission rate, and general lack of vitality, without structural 
abnormalities. 

It appears probable that these abnormalities htivii a (A’tologi- 
cal basis, and are due to irregularities in the nuclear processi^s 
accompanying conjugation. A precise study is greatly needed, 
as to the minute characteristics of these abnormalities, their 
heritability, their experimental cause, and their cytological basis. 
Such a study I hope will soon be made. 

The data obtained from this experiment, and presented in 
table 29, will be analyzed in later papers with reference to the 
problems of sexuality, and of uniparental and biparental inh(Ti- 
tance. 

We may summarize the results of this experiment, so far as 
they bear on the problems now under consideration, as follows: 

Conjugation decreases the rate of fission, causes a great increase 
in variation in the fission rate, brings about many abnonnaliti(*s, 
and greatly increases tlie death rate. 

Expenmenl 2: A pril 7 to June 7, 1909 

This extensive and long continued experiment was the first 
one undertaken for coinparing the fission-rate and vitality of 
animals that had conjugated and animals that had not. Owing 
to lack of experience the method of culture was not good, so 
that th^ mortality was very high; this makes the results less 
sharp and clear than in the experiment just described. The chief 
mistakes in culture were: (1) the culture fluid was not made up 
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by measure, so that it varied in strength from day to day. All 
the specimens were treated alike at each change, so that no dif- 
ference between the sets resulted from this; but the changes in 
concentration of the infusion caused many deaths. (2) The hay 
of which the infusion was made was not sorted over, to excjpde 
all but Timothy; thus at times injurious plants were included, 
increasing the mortality. (8) As a rule, only one individual of 
each line was retained at each change, so that if this individual 
died, the line became extinct. As a consequence of all these 
things, the number of lines decreased rapidly in all the different 
sets. 

However, such an experiment, lasmig eight weeks, is not likely 
to be often repeated, and the results are of much value in certain 
relations. 

Three sets of the animals were employed in this experiment. 
One set (^pairs’) consisted of individuals that had just conjugated; 
a second (‘split pairs^) included individuals that had begun to 
unite for conjugation, but were separated, in the manner pre- 
viously described; the third set (ffreeO consisted of ordinary 
individuals that had not begun union, taken from the same cul- 
ture as the others. This third set is known not to have conju- 
gated recently, since they were taken (like the others) in the 
early morning, from watch glasses which contained no conju- 
gants when set the evening before. Comparison of the ‘split 
pairs^ and the ‘free^ will show whether entrance upon the condi- 
tion preparatory to conjugation alters the animals in any way, 
such as to affect their multiplication and vigor. 

The Tree’ specimens were given paired designations, each two 
'being called a and 6, as in the ‘pairs’ and ‘split pairs’. In this 
case of course a and h were related in no way; the paired desig- 
nations were given at random, in order to test the question 
whether one individual of a pair of conjugants dies or is weak 
more often than occurs as a result of mere chance causes, in 
specimens paired at random and merely by designation. This 
is a matter that will be dealt with fully in a later paper .• 

The three sets were treated in exactly the same way, the slides 
of pairs, split pairs and free alternating in the same moist cham- 
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bers. The culture fluid was changed as a rule every other 
day. 

Since usually members of pairs of conjugants do not di^'ide till 
the ^Second day after conjugation, the oomparisoii of the rate 
of fission for the three sets was not begun till this second day. 
Thus, the animals were isolated on the morning of April 8, but 
the tabulation of the fissions begins, for all sets, on April 10. 

For purposes of comparison, the fissions were tabulated by 
weeks for each of the three sots. The experimcMit may best be 
divided into two periods, the first comprising the first two weeks; 
the second the last six wedis. At the end of the second week a 
considerable number of each set were lost bv accident, so that 

• . . 7 

the number to be dealt with is much smaller in the second period. 

The experiment included at the beginning 57 lines (28| pairs) 
of those that had finished conjugation; 39 lines (19J pairs) of 
split pairs, and 58 lines of ^free^ indivuduais. 

The actual number of fissions per week is given for the first 
two weeks in table 30; for the last six weeks in table 31 (Appendix). 

It should be noted that the data given are, so far as numbers 
of fissions go, of little value after the sixth week, and particularly 
is this the case for the seventh week. Pressure of other duties 
forced me to neglect these experiments at that time, so that 
during the seventh week the slides were changed but once; as a 
result they hardly multiplied at all. The figures for the seventh 
and eighth weeks are given only .in order not to suppress any 
part of the record. 

It is evident, as in the previous experiment, that the animals 
which were ready for conjugation were by no means in a de- 
pressed or degenerate condition. The split pairs continue to 
multiply, ^omew^hat more rapidly than those that have conju- 
gated, We shall examine in detail the rate of fission, t\w varia- 
tion, and the mortality, in the three sets. 

Rate of fission. Table 0 gives the mean numbers of fissions 
in each set, for each week, and for certain other periods. 

As this table shows, in practically all of the 15 means given, 
the rate of fission is less for those that have conjugated than for 
those that have not. The only exception is in the seventh 
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week, where the rate is nearly the same, with a slight excess in. 
favor of the conjugants. But as we have already noted, the 
animals were changed and (records made) but once that week, 
and in consequence there was almost no multiplication;- the 
figures for that week are of no significance. In all the other 
cases (14 out of 15) the non-conjugants show a greater rate of 
fission, the excess ^'arying from 6 to 85 per cent, with an average 
of 28 to 81 per cent. 

The split pairs and the free individuals show no significant 
difference so far as rate of fission is concerned; so that the speci- 
mens that liave taken tlie first steps ifi conjugation do not differ 
in this respect from those that have not. 

T.\BLE 6 


Expert nienl 2. Memi nunihcr of fissions fur each iveek, and for certain other periods^ 
in the three sets, together triih a comparison of all that have conjugated with all 
that have not. 
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TABLE 7 

Experimeni 3 . Relalivc rariabilHi/ itt fiHuion nifr for (hort thol Jour conjugated 
and those iJiat haee not. 


WEEK 


CO \j rc; A NTS ( ‘p airs’ \ 


yt:jinlard ilfVi- CoelficliMit of StRinlunl dovi- ( '(n'lHiiciit of 

Htlon vnriation at ion vai lHilon 


1 ,50 1.573 =t 0. 100 3S. MO 

2 : 34 1.085 ± n.0.<s 54.23') 

1+2 : 34 1.077 0. 102 32.011 

3 + 4 10 'S.m ^ ().3(’>8 4(;.0+l 

5 + 0 11 2.219 =t 0,310 10 lOS 

0 weeks... . 11 3.170 ± 0.450 lo+OO 

S weeks ... 0 4 . 280 =t 0 . liSO 12, MS 


2.9t;2 01 1,447 0 072 10,134 ^ 0 001 

5,500 51 1,120 ^ 0 (175 45.502 3 (123 

2. 874 51 2 181 0 140 21 350 1.480 

0.100 20 2 t'(7i ^ 0 250 22 847 ^ 2,240 

2 385 22 1 857 o jso 12 570 * 1,208 

1.571 22 3 0.50 0 , 3 1 1 8.710^(1, 803 
2.02f‘' 17 3 252 ^ 0,370 7.704 ^ 0.0(U 


The split pairs and the free may therefore properly Ix^ con- 
sidered together, as nou-coujugants, as in the fosirth column of 
table. 6. With these total results for all th(‘ individuals that 
have not conjugated may then be compared the results for those 
that have conjugated, as in columns 5 and li table (>. As there 
shown, for the first week the excess of the non-con]ugants was 
85 per cent, so that their rate was nearly double that of the con- 
jugants. After this the excess for the non-conjugan ts decreased, 
although even in the eighth week it is 18.8 ]4er cent. Thus the 
conjugants had not regained a rate ecpial to that of tlu' non-Cf)nju- 
gants even after so long a period. 

Variation. The variation in the rate of fission is shown com- 
paratively for conjugants and non-conjugants in table 7. In this 
table the two classes of non-conjugauts -the ^split pairs’ and the 
Tree’ — have been put together, since we ha\'c already s(am from 
table 6 that there is no characteristic difference between them. 
This fact is shown equally if we compute the 5’ariatif>n separately 
for the two classes. Thus, for the first week the split pairs give 
a standard deviation of 1.458 and a coefficient of 10.7(>7, while 
the corresponding figures for the free arc 1.425 and 18,542. For 
the second week the figures are; split pairs, 1,180 and 41.998; 
free, 1,023 and 45.785; first two weeks, split pairs, 2.011 and 
19.375; free, 2.285 and 22.628. Throwing the two together, as 
in table 7, gives the great advantage of larger numbers. 
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As the table shows, although the means for the conjugants are 
throughout less (table 6), their standard deviations are as a rule 
greater than the standard deviations for those that have not 
conjugated. As a result, the coefficient of variation (standard 
deviation divided by the mean) is in every case much greater for 
those that have conjugated. For the first week the variation, as 
measured by this coefficient, is twice as great in the conjugants. 
For the entire eight weeks it is nearly twice as great. 

Thus in this experiment, as in the former one, conjugation has 
the effect of greatly increasing the variability of the fission rate. 

Mortality. Owing to the high general mortality, due to imper- 
ect culture methods, the distribution of deaths in this experiment 
3 of much less significance than in Experiment 1. It is sum- 
narized in table 8. 

As the table shows, the death rate was greater in those that 
had conjugated than in those that had not, in every week save 
the second. In the second week I tried the experiment of adding 
to the cultures water from a pool that was extremely foul, but 
contained many Paramecin. It proved disastrous ; many of my 
lines were killed, and among these were a larger proportion of the 
split pairs and free than of the pairs. I doubt if the distribution 
in such a catastrophe is of any significance; though possibly it 
indicates that those that have conjugated are more resistant 
to such decifiedly injurious conditions. 

Throughout the remainder of the experiment (as throughout 
the entire time in Experiment 1), the mortality was highest among 
those that had not conjugated. For the entire eight weeks 
together the mortality is nearly the same for all three classes, 
but is a little greater for those that have conjugated. 

There appears to be no significant difference, as to mortality, 
between the split pairs and the free. There is thus no indication 
that prevention of a conjugation that had been initiated is in any 
way injurious. 

Abnormalities. In this experiment, as in Experiment 1, I 
noted frequent abnormalities among the progeny of the conju- 
gants; none among the other sets. No detailed study was made 
of these. 
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12 

32 2 

Third week: , . 




Last (i\a‘ weeks 




J^airs 

. 2S 

(i 

21.4 

Fairs 

22 

13 

.30,1 

Split pairs. . . 

. i:i 

3 

1(;.7 

Split pairs . . 

10 

} 

|:i 0 

1 " r(‘e 

2:i 

3 

13.0 

Free 

10 

s 

!2 1 

I'Vj 11 ft h W(a>l< 




Total ('i^ht wi'<'ks 




Pairs 

22 

3 

13 (i 

Jkdi- 

40 

10 

Mo; 

Split pairs 

. 10 

1 

10 ()[| 

Split jiaiis . . 

.31 

23 

soo; 

Free 

1!) 

‘) 

10 3 

Free 

10 

;;.s 

77.0 

I'ifth week: 








Pairs 

10 

3 

20 :i 





Split pairs. . . 

0 

I 

1 1 . 1 





Free 

17 

2 

111 





Sixth week: 








Jkdrs 

. n 

3 

21.4 





Split ])aii’s 

s 

0 

0 





F r(‘c 

i:> 

1 

0 7 





Seventh week . . . 








ikiirs 

11 

0 






Split pair.'i . . . 

s 

0 






Free 

1-1 

0 






Kip:!!) h week ; . 








Fairs 

11 

:i 

’ 2 ( . 3 





Split pairs. . . . 

s 

2 

23.0 





Free 

1-1 

3 

21 .4 






^ ICiji’ht of llic pairs, S of ihe s]))i( i.)airs, and !l of tlic ftfM', aoridcri} all y 
lost iluring tlio (‘\])ci iiiierUj so tlmt tlaor disappoarancc i< not afcoiinf c - 1 r(n' 
in this 
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Summary of results, ]^]xpcriment 2 gives the following general 
results : 

In three sets of indiv’idiials taken from the same culture and 
treated in the same way, one set that was allowed to complete 
conjugation^ another sei)arated before union was complete^ and 
a third that had not yet begun conjugation: 

1. Those that had completed multiplied throughout less 
rapidly than those that did not complete conjugation, and less 
rapidly than those that had not begun conjugation. This dif- 
ference persisted throughout the experiment; tliat is, for eight 
weeks after conjugation had occurred, 

2. The descendants of those that had completed conjugation 
were much more variable in their rate of fission than those that 
did not conjugate. 

3. The mortality was slightly greater among those that had 
completed conjugation than among the others. 

4. There was no marked difference in these respects between 
the set that were separated after beginning conjugation, and the 
set that had not yet begun. 

Experiment 3: June 20 to June 24-, ^909: Effect of high 
temperatures 

This expt'i’iirient lasted but four days, and was designed 
primarily to test the relative variability in the dimensions ot 
the progeny of conjugants and of non-conjngants. The results 
on this point ha^'e been given in my paper of 1911, on Assortative 
mating, et cetera (table 32, p. 99). Here will be given the results 
of the experiment so far as they beaf upon the comparative vitality 
and the rate of reproduction in conjugants and non-conjugants. 

In the experiments which we have thus far described, the 
conjugants reproduced more slowly than the non-conjugants, 
while at the same time the 'mortality of the conjugants was 
higher. It appears possible that under some conditions the 
greater rapidity of fission of the non-conjugants might be dis- 
advantageous, causing greater mortality in them than in the 
conjugants. This possibility is realized in the present experi- 
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TABLE 9 


Experiment 5. Paramecium caudatum, Rclatirc number of jissian,^ fur the cou- 
jugants and non-confugants: during the four day-<f, June 20 to June 2^, 1909. (/n- 
eluding only thoee that lived throughout (he four days.) 


Number of conjugant lines 
Number of non-conjugaiiL 
lines 


2 * 3 I 4 


NL’MBKR OK KlSSfONS 

5 6 7 8 y 10 

7 S , fi 4 4 1 

1 2 :;l 


11 


12 13 


TOT.M, MKAS 


o 2 ‘ 2 -> 


u; lo.si;i 


merit. The temperature during the foui^ days that th(* experi- 
ment lasted was exeessively high^ the thermometer standing 
much of the time above 90"^ F. (above 32TJ.), The noivconjii- 
gants multiplied with furious rapidity, at the -rate of two to four 
fissions a day (one fission in 6 to 12 hours), so tliat tlu^ a,\’erage 
for all that lived through was a little o\'er two and a half per day 
(one fission in 9f hours). The conjugants, on the other hand, 
multiplied much less rapidly, the rate lieing but onc-and-a-half 
per day, or one fission in eighteen hours. 

Correlative with this excessively rapid rate of reproduction, 
the non-conjugants showed a very high mortality. At the end 
of four days, 85 of the original 51 lines were dead, so that the 
mortality was 68.6 per cent. In the conjugants, on tlie other 
hand, of the original 47 lines, only 11 died, or but 23.4 per ceiit. 

The data for the rate of fission of the conjugants and non-con- 
jugants in this experiment are given in talde 9. 

The results of this experiment agree with those of all tfie others 
in showing that conjugation decreases the rate of fission. They 
differ from those of all others in the fact that the mortality is 
much greater in the non-conjugants. The result, due, as it 
evidently is, to the excessive rate of fission induced in the non- 
conjugants by the very high temperature, shows that under 
certain conditions conjugation may have a directly protective 
effect, owing to its decreasing the rate of multiplication. Inter- 
esting results would be obtained by comparing conjugants and 
non-conjugants of the same stock under diverse conditions; 
high and low temperatures, different cliemical conditions, et 
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cetera. Possibly it would be found that under all conditions 
tending to cause excessive rapidity of fission, conjugation is 
protective by decreasing this rate. 

The usual relations are found as to the relative variability of 
the conjugants and non-con jugants. In my paper on Assorta- 
tive mating (Tl, P- 90), I have shown that the progeny of the 
conjugants are in this experiment much more variable in size 
than the progeny of the non-con jugants, for at least seven genera- 
tions. Here we need to consider only the variability in fission 
rate. 

Of the non-conjugants, as we have seen, but sixteen lived 
through the four days. Their mean rate of fission is 10.813 =t 
0.233, the standard deviation is 1.379 ^ 0.104, and the coeffi- 
cient of variation is 12.756 ± 1.54G. Of the conjugant lines, 
thirty-six lived through; their mean number of fissions was 
6.222 ± 0.205, the standard deviation 1.827 0.145, and the 

coefficient of variation 29.369 ± 2.528. Thus the variation is 
both absolutely and relatively much greater in the conjugants; 
if we measure it by the coefficient of variation, the variability in 
fission rate was more than twice as great in the progeny of the 
conjugants as in that of the non-conjugants. 

EXPERIMENTS ON PURE STRAINS I CONJUGANTS ALL DESCENDED 
FROM A SINGLE INDIVIDUAL 

A large number of experiments, some of them extensive and 
long continued, were undertaken with cultures descended from 
a single individual. The conditions in such pure strains (or 
^pure lines’, as I have called them in previous papers), are of 
special interest in some respects, while the results bear likewise 
upon the same general problems as does the work with wild 
cultures. 

Race k. These experiments were mostly carried on with the 
race some account of wliich has been given in my previous 
papers of 1910 and 1911. This race, belonging to the species 
Paramecium aurelia, is distinguished by a tendency to conjugate 
frequently, making it most favorable material for a study of 
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matters connected with conjupjation. It is easy to induce 
epidemics of pairing at intervals of about a month, and they some- 
times occur at much shorter intervals. In order to make clear 
the conditions with which we are tlealing, it is necessary to give 
a brief account of the history of this race. 

As a pure strain, the race k is derived fi'om a single ex-couju- 
gant isolated November 9, 1908. This individual itself came' 
from a culture derived from eight pairs of conjugants taken 
February 4, 1908, these eight pairs being themseh'es deri\aal 
from 10 single individuals of similar size, taken from a wild 
culture January 29, 1908. Thus even before the destruction 
of all but this single individual of November 9, the ra(‘o k was 
derived from few individuals, which \'ery j^ossibly all came fi‘om 
one. Our first experiment given below (l^Ni^erimcut 4) made use 
of this race k before its absolutely certain derivation froui a 
single individual; all the rest employed k as known to be a ])ur(' 
strain. 

p]pidemics of conjugation were observed in this rac(‘ eight 
times betw^een January 29 and its absolute purification on Novem- 
ber 9. Since November 9 a great numlier of conjugations }ia\’e 
been observed; records have been kept of at least twenty. 

That portion of the race still in existence (July, 1912), and the 
part on which some of the chief experiments w^ere performed, has 
descended from many successive conjugations, in which all the 
surviving progeny were derived from a single member of a pair. 
Eight such conjugations have been observed, so that all the 
animals now existing (and used in Experiments 13 and 14, below) 
are derived from eight generations of the strictest inbreeding- 
all the members of each of these generations being derived from 
the fission of a single individual. This inbred race seems healthy 
and vigorous, so long as cultivated in mass culture. But it 
appears to ha^'e lost the ability, which it had at the beginning, to 
propagate for any considerable period on slides. On this account 
it has of late become unavailable for comparati\'e work on such 
questions as the rate of reproduction and the way this is affected 
by conjugation or by other conditions; a fact which has caused 
much trouble and loss of time. Many extensive experiments 
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have been undertaken, but after two or three weeks of intense 
labor, all representatives of this race k cultivated on the slides 
have become unhealthy and died. Earlier in its history it was 
kept on slides for months in succession, multiplj^ing vigorously 
throughout. Whether its present peculiarity in this respect has 
any connection with the long continued inbreeding, or whether 
it may be due only to weakening from previous long cultivation 
on slides, it is difficult to say; there is some indication, as we shall 
see, that the latter is the case. 

Expenvient October 19 to E'ovember 8, 1908: Par<tmecium 

aurelia 

The first experiment on conjugation in race k was designed 
primarily to permit a comparison of the dimensions of the progeny 
of conjugants and non-conjugants in the same race. The results 
so far as dimensions are concerned are given in my paper of 1911 
on Assortative mating (pp. 96-97). Incidentally, the records 
kept give data as to the relative rate of fission, and as to mortality. 
As we have noted above, in this experiment (alone of all those 
with k), the race is not yet known to be absolutely pure, in the. 
sense of derived from a single individual, without admixture from 
others; it is, however, extremely homogeneous, and probably 
quite pure, even at this time. 

The experiment was begun with 46 paired individuals (28 
pairs), and 46 that w'cre non-conjugants, derived from the same 
culture. During the course of the experiments 4 of the conju- 
gant and 8 of the non-conjugant lines were accidentally lost, 
leaving 42 of the former and 38 of the. latter. 

This was one of tlie earliest experiments of the sort that I 
tried, and the moitality was very high, doubtless owing to inex- 
perience in handling. Of the 42 lines derived from the conju- 
gal! ts, but 17 li\ ed throughout the twenty days of the experiment, 
while of the non-conjugants 18 lines lived through. The total 
number of fissions for each of these 85 surviving lines is given in 
table 1 0. 

For the 17 conjugant lines the mean number of fissions is 
13.294 0.670, with a standard deviation of 4.098 ^ 0.474 and 
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a coefficient of variation of 3().82(S 3.S90. For tlio IS non- 

conjngant lines the mean is 13.500 =i= 0.425; the standard devi- 
ation 2.672 ± 0.300, the coefficient of A'ariation 19.702 h= 2.310. 

Thus here, as in all other cases, the rate of fission is a little 
greater in the*non-conjugaiits, while the variability is much 
greater in the progeny of the conjugants than in that of the non- 
conjugants. 

TABLE l;j 

Experiment 4* Paramecium aureiia. Xufnhcr of fussions for the conjugants and 
non-conjuganU during the tiveniy days of axpcrimoii 4 {Ocloln r ip to Sorcmlnr 
8, 1908), 


1 2 3 4 5 8 7 8 9 10 11 12 i;{ 14 15 Ki 17 | 


Number of con-' 

jugiiiit hiiiia., 1 11 2 4 3 2 .1 17 13.2'.)4 

Number of noo- 
cotijugant 

lines 1 1 1 3 H 2 2 is 13 m 


Where the mortality is so high as in this case, it is doubtless 
due mainly to extrinsic causes, so that its distrilnition is of little 
significance. The facts are these: of 42 lines descendefl from 
conjugants, 25 died out during the twenty days of the experiment, 
a mortality of 59.52 per cent. Of the 38 lines descended from 
non-conjugants, 20 died out, a mortality of 52.63 per cent. Thus 
the mortality is, as usual, greatest among the descendents of 
the conjugants. 

Experiments 5 to 14 : Comparative effects of repealed conjugation, 
and of long abstention from conjugation 

During the year 1910 a very extensive series of experiments 
was carried on with the pure race k, for testing the relative effects 
of conjugation and of abstention from conjugation. The whole 
series was so bound together that it might well be considered one 
prolonged experiment; it will be convenient, howe\'er, in giving 
an account of it, to designate as separate experiments the various 
phases of it. 
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Din(jT(m of hislory of these experiments. Wo liavo already 
fpa^^o 302) ^■i\' 02 i some account of the race k. To make clear the 
conditions in the present series of experiments, I giv'e a diagram 
f/ig. 1) shovviiig the Jiistor\^ of the ^'arious divisions of this race 
with whicli we are dealing; referen'ce to this diagram should 
fr(H{neMtly be made in i-eading the text. The race k as dealt with 
in tlu^se e\p(‘rinients was dcri\Td from a single ex-con jugant of 
\o\'e]nf)er !), lOOS; l)efore these experiments were undertaken, 
it had j)asse(I th?-ongh three self-fertilizations, or conjugations 
with inla-eeding: that is, all the survi\'ing members of the race 
were descendants l)y fission of a single in(li\adual of the preceding 
conjugation ; so tliat the two indi\ idujils that make up a pair were 
thus des('(‘nd(Ml fiom one. (In a fourth conjugation in the 
seih's, on Mai'cli 0, 1909, 25 j^airs were saA'ed. so that all came 
from tlies(‘; S('e diagram, fig. 1.) 

After the fourth conjugation, of A lay 24, 1909, the culture was 
allowed to rest till January 29, 1910; during the iiiteiaal there 
rna}^ have been many conjugations, in Avhigh of course the indi- 
\'iduals would mate at random. On January 29, 1910, a pair 
was isolated, from a, single member of which came the line of cul- 
tures wliich we shall call B; it forms the branch designated B 
in our diagram (hg. 1). 

In th(^ leinainder of this culture a now conjugation occurred 
Alarch 4, 1910. At this time there wei'e isolated certain ex-con- 
jugauts, OIK' of wliich gives the series fonning the branch C\ one 
of the thrc'o Jiiain l:)ranches in our diagram; there were also 

1. jHlkuwln;^ flic nature and tii^itory of Experiments 5 to 14, and 

the history of the i)inc strain k, employed in this work. The rectangles (bounded 
l>y broken lines) indicate each an experiment, and show what sorts of individuals 
were compared, with the history of each. ,\ united pair indicates the progeny of 
conjiigants; a single individual, the progeny of non-cunjugaiits. Thus, in Experi- 
ment 9, there were compared the progeny of nou-conjugants (of branch .1), and of 
coiijugnnts (branch Ji) that had gone through four conjugations since the others 
lia<l conjugated. The dates beside each rectangle show the length of time that 
this experiment lasted. The nunibers In or (near) the rectangles give the number 
under which the experiment is described in the text. The pair.s at the left show 
(with dates) the known self-fertilizations that the race had undergone before these 
experiments began, the siirvivors being in each case derivetl from a single ex-con- 
jugant, save after the conjugation of March 0, 1W0. 
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isolated certain split pairs, in which conjugation had not been 
consummated; one of these giv'es the long line forming th^ branch 
A of our diagram. 

This branch A was then propagated without conjugation, 
from some period before March 4, 1910, while the other two lines 
B and C conjugated repeatedly; the experiments consisted mainly 
in comparison of the progeny from these conjugations with the 
progeny of the non-conjugating branch A. Finally, on June 4, 
a part of A was allow'cd to conjugate, the rest not, and these 
two parts compared. Again, on August 10, a part was allowed 
to conjugate, and compared with the part that had propagated 
from the beginning of the experiment without conjugation. 
In the following an account is given of the results of these various 
comparisons. 

ExperinieM 5: Jntruarij 29 to February 1910: Paramecium 

atirelia 

Experiment 5 was a brief one, dealing with 10 pairs (20 indi- 
viduals) and 10 split pairs (20 individuals), belonging to the 
branch B of race k (fig. 1). These 40 lines were cultivated side 
by side under the same conditions for six days. Of the descend- 
ants of the pairs, three were accidentally lost during the course 
of the experiment, so that we have finally but 17 lines descended 
from conjugants; 20 descended from non-conjugants. 

Of the 17 lines of conjugants, 8 died out during the experi- 
ments, a mortality of 47.06 per cent. Of the 20 lines of non- 
conjugants, 9 died out, a mortality of 45 per cent. 

The number of fissions for the six days of the experiment is 
given for the surviving conjugant and non-con jugant lines in 
table 11, while the results are summarized in table 12. 

Thus, as the tables show, this experiment, so far as it goes, 
illustrates the usual conditions: 

1, Those that have conjugated multiply less rapidly than those 
that have not. 

2. The rate of fission is much more variable among those that 
have conjugated— -both the standard deviation and the coeffi- 
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TABLK 11 


Experiment 5. ParamvciKin aiorlia. Sumhcr of for Iho of 

pairs and spHi pairA, daring the six doi/s from Janminj 29 (o FPa-iinrtf }910. 


NL MUKR OF FISSIONS 
0 12 3 4.; « 


TOT A I. 


MKAN 


Conjugunt linos (paii'.s) 1 2 2 il 1 P o .SSl) 

Xon-conjugants (split ])airs) 2 :l (i 11 , 


TATP.K 12 

Experiinent 5. Sianniarp of resujis as to mortal itJp rair of fission and variahifity, 
in conjugant and non-conjugant lines, for the six days of the i xpt riment. 

^ PF.K 

t‘ = ^ CtNT MFAN STAM)MO> DKVI- (« I FFFK'I UNT OK 

2 KJrtSlONK ATION VAIOATION 


Pairs 17 S 47 0(i :V SSI) ^ 0 272 1 (Hili 0 102 !2,7(;2 .V7S1 

tSpl it pairs 2f' 0 4,70)1! 7.;](; ) =t0 llo 1) 771 ^ 0 0)S2' 14 .0S2 1.7117 


cient of variation being more than twice as great as for the non- 
conjiigants. 

3. The mortality is higher among those that have conjugated. 

Experwieni 6: MareJt 5 to June 2o, 1910: l^nmiuecvm aurelia 

From Alarch o to June 25, 1910, a period of sixteen weeks, a 
further experiment was carried on with this pure line /:, giving 
results as to the liifference loot ween those tliat ha\T. (‘onjugated 
and those that bas e not. The experiinent was primai'ily a study 
of the fission rate and its inheritance in diffet'cnt races and under 
different conditions, so tliat it incKided a large nurnl^er of lines 
of propagation, of di\’erse character. Among these wen^ twelve 
lines from the same cultui'e, six beginning with members of pairs 
that had just conjugated, and six others derived from individuals 
that were beginning conjugation, but were separated before the 
process had been accomplished (split pairs). It is only with the 
results from these tweh e sets, bearing on the effects of conjuga- 
tion, that we shall deal here, reselling the remainder of the 
experiment for a paper dealing with the inheritance of the rate 
of fission. 
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A watch glass culture of the race k showed on March 4 the 
beginnings of conjugation, many of the individuals beinglbserved 
in the act of uniting; (for the history of the race before and after 
this time, see the diagram, fig. 1). Three pairs were separatei^^ 
as they were beginning conjugation; the component individuals 
df these three split pairs were called 1, a and 6; 2, a and 6; 3, 
a and h. Three other pairs, designated 6, 7 and 8, were allowed 
to finish conjugation, then their members (<x and h) were isolated 
and culti\^ated on .slides side by side with the others. Thus we 
have six lines that have just conjugated; six others that were 
attempting to conjugate, but were prevented. 

The experiment may be divided into three stagey The first 
stage is from March 6 until April 11 (37 days). (Those that had 
conjugated did not divide until March 6, so that the fissions of 
those that had not conjugated are counted, for comparison onfy, 
from that day also.) 

All the six lines of those not allowed to conjugate lived and 
•multiplied vigorously throughout this period of five weeks and 
two days. Of the six lines derived from those that had conju- 
gated, on the other hand, four died out completely within two 
weeks, while the others multiplied more slowly than did those 
that had not conjugated. The detailed records for the 12 lines 
are given in table 13. Here the classification by weeks begins 
March 8, so as to omit in the weekly record the irregularities 
due to the first two or three days after conjugation; this gives 
us just five weeks. 

As table 13 shows, even the two lines of conjugants that lived 
multiplied less rapidly thanflid those that had not conjugated, 
the weekly average for all the former being 8.8, while for the 
latter it is 10.2. The next stage of the experiment was of a 
character to determine whether this difference in rate of. fission 
continues beyond five weeks, as well as to decide whether it 
might be due to accidental causes, or was a result of inherent 
differences. Of the non-coiijugants, the pairs 1 and 3 were con- 
tinued till April 12 (31 days additional), while the conjugants were 
represented hy 7 a only. Several lines of each set were kept in 
progress. The resulis are given in table 14 for two periods of 
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two weeks each, also for the total, thirty-ono days; and for the 
entire sixty-eight days from the l^egiiiiiing. 

As table 14 shows, the progeny of the couju^ant lino 7 a still 
feproduced somewhat more slowly than did the non-eoiijugant 
lines, during thesalast four weeks of the nine weeks during which 
the experiment had lasted. The average in the conjugants is 
less in each of the partial periods, as well as in the jjeriod as a 
whole. The average rate of fission is somewhat less in all lines 
than during the first five weeks; this is a common result of con- 
tinued cultivation on slides. 

In the third portion of the experiment two of the liiu^s of non- 
conjugants (la and 1 b) and one of the lines of conjugants (7 a) 

TABLE 13 

Experirnenl 6. Paramcciufn aurclia, Coinparaiivc number oj in .s'/x linen 

derived frovi aynjugants and in nix derived from non-conjugantn {aplit paim), 
from a watch glass cidiuTC of Ihe race k; for fire weeks (md two days. The. 
are given by days for the first nine days; for the rest only by the vrek. The nwn^ 
bfirs give the number of divisions (hat occurred iii Ihe lime specified. The frsl 
week is counted from March 8 to March U. {d = died out.) 


nAii.Y hkcord; days of maiu u Rrxoitt* hy w^kki; j . 

o 

iHt- 



0 

7 

8 

8 ; 10 ; 11 

12 

13 

14 

1st 

2d 

3d 4th 5tli;p" 

A. Those that have conju- 








' 




Rated : 




i 








6 a 


1 

2 

1 : 1 () 

0 

0 

d 

d ■ 




b 


1 

1 

2 ! {) 1 

(1 

1 

d 

d 



' 

7 a 


1 

1 

2 2 2 

1 

1 

0 


7 . 

7 

<) ; 5) ) \'l 

b 

d 







d ; 




8 a 


1 

2 

0:0: d 




d ^ 



lo' loj 48 

b 


] 

1 

2 2 A 


] 

1 

10 

” . 

H) 

Mean per week, 8. SO; mean for 37 dir 

45.00 








B. Those that did not eonju- 












gate 











i 

1 a 

1 

*) 

2 

A A 1 

2 

2 

0 

: 10 

11 

HI 

13! 11 58 

b 

1 
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2 

‘ 1 ; 2 2 

1 

2 

1 

i n 

fi 

11 

12 : 10 52 

2 a 

1 

2 

I 

2 2 1 

. 3 

1 

1 

H 

10 

It 

131 11 59 

b 


1 

1 

12 2 

1 

1 

1 


51 

It 

13l 9 50 

3 a . 

1 

2 

: 1 

2 12 

2 

1 

1 

10: 

11 

10: 

it 9 54 

b 

1 

1 

1 

; 2 A - 

o 

] 

0 

fl 

0 

ft’ 

8: 10 47 


Mean per week, 10.20; mean for 37 days, o3.33. 
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were cultivated six weeks longer, making a total of sixteen weeks 
or 112 days. The comparative rates of reproduction for this 
period, as well as^or the entire time, are shown in table 15. One 
point in this table requires explanation. During this period 
forty-four days there were left of each set for various purposes 
separate lines of propagation which lasted less than the total 
period; for example, one line was continued seven days, another 
twelve, et cetera. These diverse periods have been summed for 

TABLE 14 

Experiment 6. Comparative rates of fission for certain lines that had conjiigated 
March 4, and for others that were prevented from conjugating at that time. The 
number of fissions is given by periods of two weeks, for weeks 6 to 9; also for the 
last SI days of a period of 68 days; and for the entire period. ^ 


1 

WEEKS 

C AND 7 

WEEKS 

8 AND 9 

LAST 

31 DATS 

TOTAL 

68 DATS 

L. Conjugant 





7 a (line 1) 

13 

14 

30 

72 

(line 2) 

13 

15 

30 


(line 3) 

15 

11 



Mean for 7a 

13.7 

13.3 

30 

72 

Non-conjugant 





lad) 

15 

16 

35 

88 

(2) 

15 

17 

36 

94 

(3) 

13 

14 

31 


d) 

15 




Mean ' 

14.0 

15.7 

34 

91 

lb (1) ; 

■18 

15 

37 

88 

(2) 

15 

15 

35 


(3) ' 

(4) ; 

18 




Mean 

17^75 

15 

^6 

88 

3 a 

1" 

13 

36 

90 

3b(l) 

12 

15 

31 

78 ^ 

(2) 

13 

1 10 

32 


(3) 


14 j 



Mean J 

12.5 

15 

31.5 

78 

Mean of naeans for all non-: 





Conjugants 

15.94 

14.68 i 

34.38 1 

1 86.75 
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each set, and are presented, witla the total number of fissions 
during the periods, in the entry numbered 2. 

Examination of table 15 shows that the line 7 n, derived from 
conjugant, no longer differs in any ^’ery marked or constant 
way in its rate of fission from the two deri\ed from the non- 
conjugants; it is certainly not slower in its rate than tlie others. 
So far as the experiment goes, it indicates that after about two 
months the rate of fission of the conjugants, wliieh had been made 
slower by conjugation, has regained about the usual rate. Owing 
to the small numbers of diverse lines involved, such a conclusion 
is of course not very secure. 


TABLE 15 

Experiment 6. Paramecium aurelia, Relatii'e numbers of fissions in certain per- 
iods ^ and rates of fission, in certain conjugant and non-conjugant lines, for the 
last days of an experimental slide culture that lasted 112 days from the time 
of confugation; also totals for the entire 112 days of the experiment. 


CONJUQANT 
LINE la 

Days Fissions 


A. Changed every 48 
hours during 
last 44 days 
1. Single conseeu- 


tive line 

2. Sum of diverse^ 
periods for 

44 

48 ' 

1.091 

parts of line 

3. Single consecu- 
tive line from 

1.j7 

l.'w 

.987 

beginning, . . 

!. Changed every 24 
hours during 
last 44 days: 

1. Single consecu- 

112 

120 

1.071 

tive line 

2. Sum of diverse 
periods, for 

4-1 ■ 

02 

1.409 

parts of line. 

3. Consecutive line 

liO 

170 

1.257 

from beginning 

112 

m 

1.190 


NOX-CONJUQANT NON-WNJl'UANT 



UXE la 



LINK lb 


Days 

jFlaaloria 

Dally ■ 
rat<! 

Days 

Fissions 

Dally 

rale 

44 

1 

38 

.sfu; 

44 

45 

1.023 

141 

123 

.872' 

135 

139 

1,030 

112 

133 

1 188; 

112 

133 

1.188 

32 

40 

1 ,2.50 

44 

f)0 

1.354 

8S 

115 

1 307 

133 

170 ! 

1.323 

100 

, 128 

1.280 

112 

148 i 

C321 
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The experiment as a whole shows the fact that after conjuga- 
tion the organisms are in a condition such that many may die, 
while those that have not conjugated live; and the further fact 
that the rate of reproduction is made slow^er by conjugation/ 
lemaining in this condition for about two months. This is true 
even when all the lines concerned belong to the same race (derived 
originally from the same single individual). 

Experiment 7: March 29 to April 10, 1910: Paramecium aurelia 

On March 29 there was a conjugation in the progeny of a 
single ex-coiijugant of Jauuar}^ 29; the relation of these to the 
remainder of the experiments will be seen from ttie diagram, 
figure 1. Tliese animals belong to the branch B of the diagram. 
They have conjugated once, and probably twice, since those of 
the branch A, which are known not to liave conjugated since 
some period before ]\ larch 4, and to have been ready for conju- 
gation JMarch 4. A comparison as to rate of fission was made 
between these non-conjugants of branch A and the conjugants 
of !March 29, branch B, lasting for nine days (April 1 to April 10). 

Of the conjugants of branch B, 19 lines were in progress; their 
average rate of lissioii per line for the nine days was 1.409 per 
day. Of the non-conjugants (branch A), 21 lines were in progress; 
their mean rate for the nine days was 1.455 per day. 

Thus the non-nonjuga,nts of branch A give no indication as 
yet of injury through having omitted conjugation. The differ- 
ence in rate between conjugants and non-conjugants was slight, 
but in favor of the non-conjugants. 

Experiment S: April 9 to April 30, 1910: Paramecium aurelia 

On April 9 there was conjugation among the progeny of one 
of the ex-conjugants of Experiment 7 (conjugation Alarcb 31) 
shown in branch B of figure 1. There have now been seven 
generations of inbreeding in this branch; and it has conjugated 
twice (probably three times) since those of branch A have con- 
jugated at all. What difference will this make between the rate 
of fission in the mcmbeis of the two branches? 
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Eight lines descended from these conjiigants of April 9 (branch 
B) were kept under observation till April 30. As the first fission 
did not occur till April 12, this gives nineteen days during which 
the rate of fission was determined for these. Of tlie noii-conju- 
gants of March 4 (branch A, fig. 1), fifteen lines were in ])rogress 
at this time. 

The average number of fissions for the nineteen days was, in 
the conjugants of branch B, 21.375, while the average rate of 
fission was 1.125 per day. In the non-conjugants of branch A, 
the average number of fissions for nineteen days was 21.533, tlie 
daily rate 1.133. 

There was thus no appreciable difTerenee in rate of fission. 
The branch A shows no sign of injury as a res\dt of ha\5ng 
omitted several conjugations which the branch B has undergone. 

Experiment 9: April 29 to June 7, 1910: Panvnedum aurelia 

On April 29 there was another conjugation in l)ranch B (9, fig. 1) 
in the same direct line as the conjugations of hAperimeuts 7 and 8. 
Thai is, the conjugants of our ]:)resent experiment arc all descended 
from a single cx-eonjugant of Experiment 8, these from a single 
ex-conjugant of Experiment 7, and so on. Thus there liave now 
been in this branch B three conjugations (pro])ably four), since 
there has been a conjugation in braii(4i A. The meinbors of 
branch A have been cultivated on slides since March 4, wliile 
those of branch B have been cultivated part of the time on slides, 
part of the time in watch glasses. 

Precise comparison of branch A (fig. 1) witli the ])rogeny of one 
of the ex-conjiigants of April 29 in branch B was not made till 
about two weeks after the conjugation of the latter. During this 
time observation with the eye seemed to indicate tliat the mem- 
bers of B were a little larger than those of .4, In view of this 
apparent differentiation between the two, experiments were set 
on foot for comparing the fission rate and the dimensions. 

Fission rate. Four separate series or lines of propagation were 
carried on from IMay 22 to June 7, both for the conjugants (B) and 
the non-conjugants (A). 
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• We may divide this time into two periods of eight days each. 
The results for the two sets are given in table 16, the four parallel 
lines of each set being numbered (1) to (4). 

The table shows that for the total period, each of the four 
lines of A* multiplied more rapidly than any of the four lines of B, 
For any of the eight-day periods, the lowest record for A is at 
least equal to the highest for B, save in one single case. The 
lines of A average for the entire period 20.5 per cent more 
fissions than those of B. 

When we recall that B has conjugated recently, and three 
times since .4 has conjugated at all, we see that the dropping 
out of the conjugations has not unfavorably affected the rate of 
reproduction in A. 

Dimensions. To the eye it appeared that B was a little larger, 
under the same conditions, than A. As these belong to the same 
pure strain, this is a matter of interest, as it would show that 
hereditary dilfereuces in size may arise within the pure strain 
possibly as a result of conjugation. A careful comparison of the 
dimensions was therefore made. Keeping all under the same 
cultural conditions, I first measured a number of individuals of 
each set at the same age, choosing the age of thirty minutes after 
fission. Three other measurements were taken; the results of 
all are given in table 17. 

The fact that, as table 17 shows, B was larger at each of the 
four measurements, seems to indicate that there has indeed 
arisen a slight hereditary differentiation in size within the pure 

TABLK lb 

Kx'im'itheni 9. Parameciiim aurelia. Cotnparaiii'e number of fissions May 22 to 
June 7, for lido seis^ one of which {B) hnsi rn>ifugaled three limes in series since 
the other (*1). 



FIRST SECOND 

S HAYS 8 DAVfl 

TOTAL 


FIRST 

8 days 

SF.COND 

8 DAYS 

TOTAL 

B. Line (1) 

s 

21 

A. Line (1) 

15 

11 

25 ' 

(2) 

14 5 

. 19 

(2) 

i 13 

9 

24 

(3) 

14 7 

21 

(3) 

14 

13 

27 

(4) 

14 8 

22 

(4) 

1 11 

1 

12 

i 23 

Mean 

13,75 7.0 

: 20.75 

' Mean 

13.75 ; 

11.25 

1 25.00 
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TABLE 17 

Experiment 9. Paramecinm anrelia, Comparative lctujfh>i in mieromf of A and E. 
These belong to ike same pure strain, but A has been cultivated ftm a long time 
without conjugation, ivhile B has conjugated at least three tinns in succession 
since A. 


No. Mo;ui longth No, Mi-an lonut li 


May 19: age, 30 minutes lOlKLfiOO ± 0.5511 11 1*25. 151 -->= 1 003 

May 22: adults, ill fed 40 99.000 ± 1.195 50123.0S() ± 0.913 

May 28: adults, well fed {>4 135.469 1 .042 70141 429 ^ 0.7S5 

June 1: adults 05131,877 ^ O.OIO^ 41 132.237 =*= 0.747 


line k\ However, the fact that the difference was so extremely 
small at the last measurement taken admonishes us not to lay 
too much stress upon this case; the matter must be tested further. 

Determination of conjugation. With A and B (fig. 1) a study 
was made as to the relative influence of external and internal con- 
ditions in inducing conjugation. Tii B, as we h 4 ve seen, there 
had been at least four successive conjugations since there has 
been one in A. Will A be therefore readier to conjugate than S? 
If conjugation depends mainly upon an internal condition of need, 
then certainly we should expect tiiis. 

To test this, watch glasses of A and B were set side by side 
May 13, two weeks after the last conjugation of B, and the con- 
ditions for inducing conjugation supplied, so far as possible. 
On June 3 conjugation occurred in both A and B. 

Thus under the proper conditions both sets conjugate at the 
same time, in spite of the fact that one has conjugated at least 
four times since the other. The experiment indicates that the 
recent external conditions are of more importance in determining 
conjugation than a. progresive^internal need azising through the 
fact that conjugation has not lately occurred. 

Experiment 10: May 10 to May 20, 1910: Paramecium aurcMa 

On May 10 there was a conjugation in branch C (fig, 1, page 
307), making the third in series in this di5flsion since an^^ conju- 
gation occurred in A. Four pairs were isolated from this new 
conjugation in branch C, and experiments were set on foot for 
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comparing these as to vitality, reproductive power, et cetera, 
with A (which had not conjugated for some months), also with 
those of branch B (which had conjugated two weeks before). 

The four ex-conjugants of two pairs of C were placed on slides 
and treated like the n on-con jugants of branch A. Two of these 
ex-conjugants divided once, two did not divide at all, and all 
died after three to ten days. Meanwhile, the members of branch 

multiplied actively, at about the rate of once per day. 

Two other j:)airs from branch C were allowed to multiply in a 
watch glass. This they did ^^ery slowly, so that on May 13 but 
10 individuals had been produced from the four. These were 
then carefully brought into identical conditions with an equal 
number of specimems of A, and of B, the three being placed side 
by side in watch glasses. 

On May 16, all the specimens of C were dead, while the mem- 
bers of A and B wore flourishing. 

Thus in thi.5; case, the j-ecent con jugants (C) multiplied very 
slowly or not at all, and soon died; while others that had not 
conjugated so recently nor so often {A and B) flourished. 

Experiment 11: June 3 to July 28, 1910: Paramecium aurelia 

Oomparisou of conjugauts and non-con jugants of the branch 
A (fig. 1, page 307). 

On June 3 there was conjugation in a watch glass (taken from 
the slides IMay 15) of members of the branch A (fig. 1), derived 
from a split pair of ]\ larch 4. Other divisions of this same stock 
(branches B and C, fig. 1) had conjugated four times in succes- 
sion since any conjugation in A. Thus we have in A a set that 
has gone long past the normal qpnjugation period. Part of it 
now (June 3) conjugates, while the remainder (part in the watch 
glass, part on slides) does not. Thus we have an opportunity to 
test the effects of conjugation on the vitality and reproductive 
power of a stock that has long gone without it. Experiments 
for this purpose were conducted on slide cultures, and also in 
watch glass cultures. 

To make clear the conditions in these experiments (which 
when dpscrib(al in words alone are a little confusing), I give in 
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figure 2; a diagram, which shows the relations of the \ arious 
parts of the experiment. If the reader will make fre(iiient refer- 
ences to this, he will have no diflieulty in following the account 
of the experiments, and appreciating their hearings. 

We have, derived from the branch A of figure^ 1. at first two 
divisions, designated D and E in figure 2; I) lias been cultivated 
continuously on slides, since ^larch 4, while E was transfenvd 
on May 15 from the slides to a watch glass. 


F.«p 



Fig. 2. Diagram showing the history and the nature of the; eninparisons madt; 
in the various divisions of Kxperimenl 11, and in J'l\p(‘rnn('nl 12. Karli n'etat)gl(! 
represents one of the parts of Kxperiment 11, sav(' tlie oth' to the riglif, which 
represents J'lxnerirnent 12. The lower case letters n to r/, witldt) the rc'ctangles, 
.^how the letters under which the various parts of Kxperiment 11 are de.scribtMj in 
the text; thus the one inarhed c shows Experiment 1 1 r. The capital letters A to K 
show' the diver.se branches of tlic race/:, described in the text. The duration of (lie 
experiments is given by the dates below or above each rectangle. 'Che legends at 
the brunche.s Z), E, etc,, .show the manner of cultivation; the branches }) and E 
being separated on May 15, the former placed on slide.s, the latter in w'ateli-glasses, 
etc. 

Now, on June 3, this branch E is divided into four parts, which 
we may call F, G, H and K. The first two are kept on slides; 
the second two in watch glasses. The lots F and H are non- 
con jugants, while G and K are conjugating pairs kept under the 
same conditions. Comparison of F and G we may call Experi- 
ment 11 o; comparison of H and K, Experiment 11 b. 
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Experiment 11 a: cullwation on slides. From the watch glass 
(fig. 2, E), thirty-two ex-conjugants, from 16 pairs (G, fig. 2) and 
thirty- two non-con jugants (F, fig. 2) were isolated. These 64 
lines were cultivated side by sidcj on slides , under identical 
conditions. 

In both sets the mortality was high (as I have invariably 
found to be the case in attempting to cultivate Paramecium 
aurelia in hot summer weather). By June 13, 25 of the 32 lines 
of ex-conjugants (G) had died. By June 16 all the ex-conjugant 
lines were dead, while nine of the non-con jugant lines (F) were 
still alive. 

In the ex-conjugants the average number of fissions, for those 
that lived to June 13, was 5.445, while in the non-conjugants, for 
the same period, it was 7.857. The avera^ rate of fission for- 
all the ex-conjugants (reckoning the rate for each one as long as 
it lived), was 0.5485 per day, while for the non-conjugants, 
reckoned the same way, the average rate was 0.7^65 per day; so 
that the rate for the non-conjugants was 34.27 per cent greater 
than for the ex-conjugants. 

Experiment 11 h: cultivation in watch glasses. Parallel to the 
slide cultures of 11 a, two watch glass cultures, one of conjugants 
(fig. 2, K)f one of non-conjugants (//), were propagated. One of 
these contained at the beginning 30 ex-conjugants, the other 30 
non-conjugants. On each of the following days the animals were 
removed one by one to a new watch glaSs, counted, and the 
number reduced so as to be the same for each. The ratio of the 
number present on each day to the number present the day 
before was thus obtained, this may be called the multiplication 
ratio. It was as follows for eight successive days, beginning 
June 5: 


DAT 12 3 4 5 Q 7 8 mean 


Progeny of conju- 
gants (K) 1 67 1.S4 2.17 1.10 i 1.11 1.26 ' 1.47 i l.ol 1.52 

Progeny of non-con- ; I : i ; 

jugants (II) 2.80 i 2.08 1.02 1.52 I 1.80 1.80 j 1.74 i 1.56 i 1.90 
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Thus the rate for the progeny of the non-conjugauts was 
greater every day except one; and the mean rate for tlie non- 
conjugants was almost exactly 20 per cent greater than for (he 
progeny of the conjugants. 

It is clear therefore that the progeny of the non-coujiigants 
have a great ad\^antagej both as to rate of reproduction and as 
to mortality. 

Experiment 11 c. The two sets in the watch glasses (fig. 2, 
H and K) were allowed to multiply till June 22, then 10 individ- 
uals were removed from each^ isolated on slides, and their rates 
of fission followed individually and compared. All multiplied 
vigorouslj^, in two days 8 of the conjugant progeny had di\'ided 
'five times; 1 three times, 1 six times. Of the non-conjugant 
progeny, 5 had di\^ded six times, 2 five times, 2 three times, 
while 1 died. Thus the two are now^ nearly equally vigorous, 
the rate of fission being still a trifle higher for the non-conjugants. 

Experiment lid. The non-conjugants dealt with thus far 
(Experiments a to c) had come originally from the same 
watch glass as did the conjugants (that is, from branch E, fig. 2). 
But there was under propagation at the same time, another set 
of non-conjugants (branch D, fig. 2), cultivated on slides since 
March 4, while those just described {F to K, fig. 2) had been cul- 
tivated in watch glasses (hence with more fluid) since May 15. 
On June 7 a watch glass culture of this slide series (D, fig. 2) was 
made, and left uniform with a watch glass ouitiirc (branch A^ 
fig. 2) derived from the conjugants of .lune 3. On June 22, 10 
individuals were taken from each of these two watch glasses 
{D and K, fig. 2), and cultivated on slides, in order to com|)a.re 
their fission rates and general vigor. The results were strikingly 
different from those thus far obtained; on account of their great 
interest I give them in detail. 

Table 18 shows that, contrary to all our previous results, the 
progeny of the conjugants K are much more \ igorous than those 
of the non-conjugants D. 

Now, in the experiment which just preceded this (lie), we saw 
that in a test made on the same date as the present one, and wdth 
conditions identical, the non-conjugants (H) with the same history 
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TABLE 15 


RxjK.rimrui 11 ti. 

Paramecium, 

n/nred 

in. A’ 

imher of fiss 

ions 

fur three successive 

hi ten 

non- 

'.onjugn?ils from the 

slide sc 

dcs 0 {of fig 


nd in ten progeny of 

(he roujfign't 

is {h 

jhj- ihai A 

ad til 

ed in u 

alch-glasses 

since 

May 15 {d = 

dead). 



NON-CONJL'OANTB (d) 



CONJUGANTS (k) 


MN'K 






June 







'rotJil 

' 



Total 


23 

24 

25 

1 

23 

24 

25 


1 

1 

1 

d 

(•2) 

3 

2 

! 2 

7 

2 

1 

0 

d 

i (1) 

d 



(0) 

:} 

1 

d 


1 (1) 

3 

2 

1 

0 

4 

(! 



: (0) 

3 

2 

1 

() 

5 

0 

d 


: (f)) 

3 

2 

3 

(> 

(i 

■) 

0 

0 

2 

3 

3 

1 

7 

7 

“J 

0 

0 

2 

3 

3 

1 

7 

s 




(0) 

3 

2 

2 

7 

{) 

0 

d 


■ (0) 

3 

2 

2 

7 

10 

2 

1 

0 

3 


3 

; 3 j 

8 


as the conjuj!;auts (/v) (cLilii\aition in watch glasses since May 15) 
were not less vigorous than the progeny of the ‘conjugants, but 
at least equally vigorous with them. The only difference between 
the non-conjiigants of this present experiment (D) and those of 
the previous one (H) is that those in the present experiment were 
cultiAvated about a month lo]:iger on slides (May 15 to June 7). 
Apparently this is the cause of the weakness of these animals. 

But it is clear that the progeny of the non-conjugants of this 
slide series T) are now in a 'weakened, depressed condition, while 
both conjugants and non-conjugants from watch glass cultures 
are vigorous. This gives us an opportunity to determine the 
effects of conjugation in such a depressed culture. Before under- 
taking this, two additional tests were made to see if the depressed 
condition of the progeny from the slide series D was beyond 
doubt. 

Experiment lie. The first of these consisted again of ten lines 
of the non-conjugant slide series D, ten from the conjugants 
(watch glass series, K). The experiment continued from July 6 
to July 28. 

In this experiment, as soon as any line of either set died out, 
it v.^as replaced from some other line of the same set. The number 
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of such necessary replacements will give a comparative meas- 
ure of the mortality in the two sets. In the non-conjugants I) 
(slide series) there were necessary 34 sucli replacements; in the 
conjugaut progeny K (watch glass series), there were 'I'l. Of the 
conjugant line {K) six lived to the end (21 days). (Ih' average 
number of fissions for these being 21. Of the non-co[ijngant 
lines (D), four were alive at the end, their a^•(a■ag(‘ numlxa- of 
fissions being 16.25, On the sixteenth of July ten lines were 
alive in each set; the average number of fissions at that tinu^ was 
for the conjugants (/\) 15.6; for the non-coiijugants il)), 13.00. 

Experiment 11 f. On July 16, an additional comparison was 
made, taking fourteen each of the conjugants (/\) tuid no;i- 
conjiigants (/>). In the nature of the results this exp(M-imeut 
lasted but a short time. Of the non-conjiigaiits J) (slide scu'ies), 
only two di\ided, and all wore dead by the third day. Among 
the conjugants {K), all divided; three died out during the three 
days; the remaining 10 averaged six fissions in three days. The 
non-eonjugants {D) are clearly dejiressed and weak. 

Experiment 11 g. A crucial question is whether the two sets 
of non-coiijugants of unlike history — -the slide series I) and tla^ 
watch glass series //-—are still unlike in their \'igor, as comparison 
with the conjugants (Experiments 11 a-/) indicates. Therefore, 
on July 16 comparative tests were mad(^ of tlu'se two, and also 
of the progeny of the cuiijiigants of June 3 (K). 

The three lines compared are those designated I), K, and //, 
figure 2. Of line D ( non-con jiigauts cultivated on sliders up to 
June 7) two watch glasses, contaiiiing five specimens oa(‘h, were 
taken. Of the other non-conjugant line // (cultivated in watch 
glasses since Alay 15), the same number was propagated, in the 
same way. Of the ex-conjugants of June 3- the line /v, with 
the same cultural history as the non-conjugants of line //—three 
watch glasses of five specimens each were propagated, fn all 
three series the conditions were made exactly alike, all the animals 
being washed in the same water before they were introduced into 
the culture fluid. At intervals of some days the animals were 
removed one by one to a new watch glass, counted, and the 
number reduced, so as to be the same in all. The ratio of those 
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present to those that had been introduced Was taken at each; 
this gives the ratio of multiplication for the two days. These 
ratios are given in table 19. 

From the results given in table 19 the following are clear: 
(1) the non-conjugants, D, cultivated on slides till June 7, are 
still much depressed^ and much less vigorous than either the 
noh-cbnjugants {H) which came from* the watch glass with the 
conjugants, or .than the conjugants themselves (K); (2) the 
non-conjugants {H) which have the same cultural history as the 
conjugants (K) are still somewhat superior in vigor to the con- 
jugants. In every one of the four periods their ratio of multi- 
plication is greater. 

The results of this experiment are then throughout consonant 
with those of Experiments 11a, lib and 11c. From all, the 

TABLE 19 

Experiment 11 g, Paramecium aurelia. Ratio of multiplication for a number of 
periods of time, in watch glass cultures of the three sets D, H and K, described in 
ike text. 



JULY 1&-18 

JULY 18-20 

JULY 20-24 

JULY 24-28 

(D) Non-conjugants, cultivated on 
slides till June 7. 

Culture 1 

1.8 

1.778 

7.3 

2.5 

Culture 2 

1. 

1 

d 

d 

Mean 

1.4 

1.389 

3.65 

1.25 

(H) Non-conjugants from same watch- 
glass as the conjugants of K, set 
May 15. 

Culture 1 

2,8 

2.857 

6.5 

6.2 

Culture 2 

4,02 

2.476 

5.5 

10.0 

Mean 

3.41 

2.667* 

6.00 

8.1 

(K) Conjugants of June 3, from same 
watch-glass as the non-conjugantS: 
of H. 

Culture 1 3,00 

1.533 

3.9 

1 6.6 

Culture 2 

2.00 

2.110 

’ 6.2 

3.7 

Culture 3 

3.00 

1.867 

5.9 

■ 6.4 

Mean 

2,667 

1.833 

5.333 

5.567 
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conclusion is evident that the reason why the conjugants {K) are 
more vigorous than the non-conjugants (/)) of the slide series, 
is because the latter were cultivated for a mouth longer on slides. 
For the non-conjugants (H), cultivated throughout in the same 
way as the conjugants, are still more vigorous than the latter. 

To this the only objections that could be raised in favor of 
the view that conjugation has caused rejuvenescence wovfld he 
as follows: (1) It might be held that it is not possible to be 
certain, in taking free specimens from a watch glass containing 
conjugants, that one is not taking specimens that have already 
conjugated. I believe that there is no ground for this objection 
in the present case, since the cultures in question were watched 
with the utmost care in order to detect conjugation at its begin- 
ning. Further, Experiments 11a and llh show that there was an 
actual difference between conjugants and non-conjugants, of the same 
sort as that found in all our other experiments, the non-conjugants 
being the more vigorous. It is clear therefore that in this case 
we were actually dealing with non-conjugants. (2) It might be 
said that it would be diflicult to be certain that in the period that 
had elapsed since June 3 there had not been conjugation in the 
vessels of ^non-conjugants.^ It may be admitted that this difc- 
culty exists, though in this case the organisms were inspected 
daily, and I believe that no conjugations occurred. But this 
objection is in fact negated by the experimental results themselves. 
The greater vigor of the non-conjugants seen in Experiment 11 
of July 16, is of just the same character as that seen immediately 
after conjugation (Experiments 11a and lib) and as that charac- 
teristic of the non-conjugants in all our other experiments, to 
which the present objection is not applicable. 

But is the explanation given above— the fact that the non- 
conjugants of one set (D) were cultivated a month longer than 
the other (H) on slides- -a credible one? I believe that eve/yone 
who has had extensive experience with experiments of this sort 
will agree with me that long continued cultivation on slides does 
produce a depressed condition. There are some stocks that will 
not stand it at all, though they live perfectly in mass culture. 
And in fact, my experimental records show that in this partic- 
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ular stock of A (fig. 1) those cultivated on slides became very 
unhealthy in June, so that all died out June 18; the branch was 
preserved only because some of them had thus been removed to 
watch glasses on June 7, forming our present stock D (fig. 2). 

Tims all tlie e\'idence, from many distinct sources, points to 
‘the explanation we have set forth above, that the non-con jugants 
of th<? slide series D are less vigorous than either the non-conju- 
gants (//) or the conjugants (K) of the watch glass series, because 
they were cultivated longer on slides. 

Exjierwieni 12: Coniugation in a depressed stock: August 10 to 
Sepiemher 7: Paramecium aurelia 

Whate\'er the cause, we now have on hand, after the Experi- 
ments 11 a to lip, a much depressed stock, which has omitted 
at least four normal conjugations. Now, it might be maintained 
that our uniformly negative results thus far as to rejuvenescence 
by conjugation are due to the fact that we were not dealing with 
depressed stocks. It is of interest, therefore, to determine the 
effects of conjugation within a stock thus known to be depressed. 
T^re is, however, great difficulty in carrying out such an experi- 
ment, for such depressed stocks cannot easily he induced to 
conjugate. The main condition for conjugation appears to be, 
that there shall be a period of rapid multiplication, followed by a 
decline in the conditions inducing it. But in such depressed 
stocks it is almost impossible to induce rapid multiplication. 
After many efforts, I finally succeeded on August 10 in getting 
a scanty conjugation in a watch glass culture of this depressed 
set of the slide* series of D (fig. 2) which has descended without 
previous conjugation from the split pair of March 4. I was able 
to obtain for study but three pairs, the ex-conjugants of course 
forming when isolated six lines of propagation. I call these 
sets D 1. 

From the same watch glass culture i isolated at the same time 
ten of the individuals that were not conjugating, and from these, 
ten lines of propagation were derived, which were kept under the 
same conditions as those from the conjugants. These may be 
called D 2. 
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For further comparison, I placed beside these, ten lines derived 
from a culture of this same series that had conjugated June 3, 
and had Uved in small mass cultures since. These belong to 
the line Ky figure 2. 

As this experiment gives the only results obtained that could 
be interpreted as showing a favorable influence of conjugation 
on survival and reproduction, it appears best to give in some 
detail the records for the lines of propagation. This is done in 
table 32, in the Appendix. 

To understand table 32, the following must bo considered: 
Each line of any of the three sets was started with a single indi- 
vidual August 11. The animals were changed to now fluid 
every* day or every other day (all being alike), and all those that 
had been produced were retained, save on certain days, when the 
•number was reduced, by remo^ al of certain of th<i animals. To 
give the essential facts in the history of the cultures, it is there- 
fore necessary only to give the number of individuals on these 
dates, before and after reduction. This is what is done in tabic 32, 
Thus, in line 1 of set K, the single individual of August 10 had on 
August 14 produced 6, of which 4 were removed, leaving 2. 
August 16, these 4 had produced S, of which all but 2 were 
removed, et cetera. 

The last column of table 32 gives the total number of fissions 
undergone by the line in question, up to September 7, or to its 
death. As the lines of set K were all obviously vigorous, only 
five were kept unrler obser\^ation till September 7, when the last 
line of set D 2 died out. 

To grasp the results, it will be best to examine first the facts 
for set Ky which had lived in mass cultures since May 15, and 
had conjugated June 3. In this case, as will be observed, all the 
ten lines flourished well. Number 4 was lost by accident August 
28, and numbers 3, 5, 7 and 9 were discontinued September 3, 
because results were clear. 

New, compare with these the results given for the conjugants 
and non-conjugants of August 10 (the depressed race) in sets D 1 
and D 2. It is clear from the data of set D I that the conjugation 
of August 10 has by no means restored this depressed series to the 
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level shown by the other set K of table 32. In spite of the utmost 
care, and the division of the lines as soon as possible, so as to have 
more than one from each of the ex-conjugants, the progeny of 
three of them had died out within eight days, and a fourth died 
out later. Only two of them survived till September 7, when this 
experiment was discontinued; and the nine lines derived from 
these two were then multiplying much less rapidly than those 
derived from set K (table 32). It should be stated further that 
two tests made respectively three and four months later (one 
December 1, 1910, the other January 7, 1911), showed that the 
members of set K (conjugants of June 3) were still far more 
vigorous than conjugants of .\ugust 10 (set D 1). In the test 
comparison of Jilecember 1, all the twelve lines of set D 1* (con- 
jugants of August 10) died out after a week of cultivation on 
slides, while those of set K flourished. 

When ho\ve\'ei' we compai-e the records for the conjugants of 
August 12 (set D 1) with those for the non-conjiigants of the 
same culture (set D 2) in table 32, we find that the conjugants 
have a decided advantage. The non-conjugants ceased multi- 
plication almost entireh", after the first week, and gradually died 
ouf, the last one dying on September 7. At this time the descend- 
ants of two of the ex-conjngants were multiplying well, so that 
an indefinitely large number of progeny wore later produced 
from them. 

Thus in this case tw^o of the six conjugants were more vigorous 
than any of the non-conjugants of the same stock and cultural 
history. Most of the conjugants died out, but in the natural 
course of events the entire set would have been replaced by the 
progeny of the few more vigorous lines. 

This is the only case, out of a very large number of experiments, 
that gives any indication of a beneficial effect of conjugation on 
vigor and survival. Just what has happend here? First, atten- 
tion should be called to the fact, already ’^set forth, tha^ conjuga- 
tion in this depressed stock was very scanty; in connection with 
the further fact that the condition for producing conjugation is a 
period of rapid multiplication, followed by a check. Now, from 
this and from the data of tables 18 and 19, it is evident that there 
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were few in this depressed race that could be iuduced to multiply 
sufficiently to furnish the conditions required for (Conjugation. 
Those that did conjugate evidently represent then Ihtm' members 
of the stock that are ?nost vigorous and active^ in miilfi plication. 
Their later vigor and sur\'ivah as compai'ed with the iioinconju- 
gants, may therefore have been due to this, and not to the con- 
jugation; in other words, conjugation Jiiay have been tlu' effect, 
not the cause, of their greater vigor. If the same indi^'iduals 
that conjugated could have been cultivated without conjugation, 
it is probable that they would have multiplied pcjually w(^ll or 
better, 

HoWv^ver this mayffie, it is clear that conjugation did not cause 
rejuvenescence in any simple direct way, siiua' tlu' majority of 
the conjugants died out, and those that sur^h^’ed W(m-(‘ W(‘ak. 
Rut in one respect this experiment gi\'es the same results as all 
others. C’*onjugation resultral in an increase of varial)ili1y, as 
regards vigor and rate of reproduction. Among the (extreme 
variates were some whose \ngor was sufficient to keep them alive, 
while among the more uniform non-conjugants all died. The 
advantage of the conjugants, so far as it did not exist behjre cc|ji- 
jugation, is then in this case due to the effect of conjugation in 
increasing variation. 

Experiment IS: Production of inkerited differcniialion hg conjuga- 
gaiion: December 6, 1910, to May Id, 1911: 

Paramecium aurelia 

A very extensive and long-continued series of cxj^erinnaits was 
carried on in the winter and spring of 1910- 1911, with the same 
pure strain k, of Paramecium aurelia, that was used in the (‘xperi- 
ments just described (Experiments 6 to 12). The main purfjoscs 
of this new set were, to determine whether as a result of conju- 
gation differentiations may arise within a pure strain, and to 
bring out the rules of inheritance within the pure strain. Most 
unfortunately, in the later and most critical part of the experi- 
ment the conditions became such that multiplication almost 
ceased, and this made futile a large part of the work, particularly 
that designed to discover the rules of inheritance. Whether thi« 
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cessation of reproduction was due to something in the cultural 
conditions, or to weakening of the stock as a result of lonjg con- 
tinued culture on slides is perhaps not absolutely clear, though 
the evidence is strong that the latter alternative is the correct 
one. But in spite of this, the experiment gave definite results 
on some important questions. I shall give the experimental 
data only so far as they throw light on definite problems. 

From many other experiments the general impression had been 
obtained that conjugation produces inherited differentiation even 
within the pure strain. By ^pure strain’ is meant here simply a 
series of animals a^l derived from one single individual. Experi- 
. merits set forth in previous papers indicate 1-hat no inherited difi 
ferentiation within such a pure strain arises, as a rule, during 
multiplication b}^ fission; and this agrees essentially with most 
other work on inheritance in vegetative reproduction. The 
evidence, so far as Paramecium goes, was based mainly on studies 
of the inlieritance of size. If, as these indicate, heritable dif- 
ferentiations do not arise in fission, then the question comes up 
as to how the existing differentiations into diverse races do arise. 

indications just mentioned, that conjugation produces such 
differentiation, then of course call for investigation; this was 
attempted in the present series of experiments. 

If inherited differentiation does result from conjugation, this 
might be held to be due to Mendelian inheritance, or something 
similar. If the individual with which the pure gtrain began was* 
a heterozygote, and its progeny through fission were identical 
heterozygotes, then of course when these dnterconjugated, new 
combinations of various sorts might be produced, exactly as 
differentiations may arise by self-fertilization of heterozygotes 
in plants. 

Eight self-fertilizaEons. To avoid, so far as possible, the 
heterozygotic condition, I used the race k, of Paramecium aurelia, 
already described in connection with Experiments 5. to 11 (see 
diagram of its history, fig. 1, page 000). At the time when the 
present series of experiments (13 and 14) begins, self-fertiliza- 
tion had occurred in this race eight times in series. That is, the 
progenitor of the race was a single individual; its progeny con- 
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-i^jugated among themselves; from these conjugants a single 
eX’Conjugant was taken and allowed to multiply till there was 
conjugation among these. A single member of a pair was again 
allowed to propagate till there was conjugation; and thus the 

o\ eac\\ o\ tW. 

eight non-sexual series being the progeny ol a single ex~coiijugant 
of the previous series. The known liistory of this race is illus- 
trated in the diagram of figure 1. This diagram shows also the 
relation of the organisms 'employed in the present experiment to 
those used in previous experiment. They belong to branch B of 
figure 1, and are derived from a single ex-eonjugant of the conju- 
gation of April 29; they are thus the same stock as the conjugants 
employed in Experiment 9. 

Self-fertilization for eight generations in succession, of course 
goes far in getting rid of heterozygotism in most characters. East 
and Hayes (T2) have given the general formula for determining 
what proportion of the organisms would be homozygotic with 
respect to any given number of characters after a given number 
of self-fertilizations; this being based on the formula originally 
given by Mendel (’66). , In a recent note, written before the 
paper of East and Hayes had appeared, I went into some details 
on the matter (Jennings T2). If we call x the proportion of the 
organisms -that will be homozygotic, letting n be the number of 
successive self-fertilizations and -m the number of pairs of char- 
acters, then thg formula for use is • 



From this formula we find that after eight successive self- 
fertihzations the proportion of the organisms that would be 
homozygotic for any one, two, or more characters, up to ten, is 
as follows: 


1 

2 , 

3 

i 

5 


NUMOKR OP 1 PROPORTION NUMBER OF PROPOUTtON 

CHARACTERS I HOMOZYGOTIC ' CHARACTERS HOMOZYGOTIC 


0.90609 ;| 6 0.97679 

0.99220 7 0.97297 

0.98833 \ 8 0,96917 

0.1M47 i 9 0.9Go39 

0.98062 ;! 10 0.96102 
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Thus, after eight self-fertilizations, more than 96 per cent of ^ 
the organisms would be homozygotic with respect to all ten 
characters. 

Of course we do not know on how many independently heritable - 
characters depends the rate of fission (which was the character- # 
istic chiefly examined). If it depends on not more than 10 such 
characters, the chances are thus at least 26 to one that we are 
dealing with a pure homozygotic organism, when we select a 
single individual after the eighth successive self-fertilization of 
the line. 

The above analysis is based on the view that there is no sepa- 
ration of the zygotic constituents in the reproduction by fission, 
this being indicated by the evidence thus far brought forward. 

If it were not true, then we would expect the organisms consti- 
tuting a pure strain (descended by fission from a single indi- 
vidual) to become more and more di\'erse as fission was repeated, 
for as any individual became homozygotic with respect to any 
character it could produce forever after only progeny that were 
homozygotic in that respect. The result would be in the course 
of 20 or 30 generations to produce a, set of individuals, each 
of which was homozygotic with respect to all the characters it 
bore, though the different ones would have diverse homozygotic 
characters. Selection among such individuals would- then give 
rise readily to diverse races; this is opposed to the evidence 
hitherto obtained. 

The eighth of the conjugations in succession took place April 29, 
1910. A single ex-conjugant gave rise to a culture, which propa- 
gated without admixture, till this experiment was begun, Decem- 
ber 6, 1910. On the evening of December 5 a watch glass of the 
animals was taken from the large culture; on the following 
morning those in this watch glass were conjugating, while those 
that remained in the large culture dish were not. 

Experiment 13 a. Fifty- two pairs were taken from the watch 
glass, 100 non-conjugants from the culture dish; all these were 
isolated on slides, in the way already described. Thirteen of the 
pairs were later lost by an accident. This left 78 lines derived 
from animals that had conjugated, 100 from animals that had 
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not conjugated. Of the conjugants 20 died during the first week; 
of the non-conjugants 18, leaving 58 and 82 respectively in the 
two groups. 

Rate of fission. The ex-conjugants, as usual, began divid- 
ing the second day after conjugation. Beginning for both sets 
at this time, daily records were kept of the number of fissions in 
each line. Table 20 gives the fissions for the first week, in each 
of the two sets. As in all our other experiments, the rate of 
fission was somewhat greater in those that have not conjugated. 


TABLE 20 


Experiment IS a. Paramecium aurelia. Comparative number of fisftions con- 
jugants and non-conjugants df the same culture, for a period of one week, begin- 
ning iivo days after the separation of the pairs. 




NUMBEH OF FISSIONS 

J 

MEAN 



0 

I : 2 

3 

4 

5 6:7819 

■ O 


Conju- 









gaiit 
lines I 

4 


1 

2 

8 

. ; 1 

4 : 6 i 12 14 ■ 5 

2 5S 6.155 ± 0 220 

2.484 ± 0 106 

N o n - 









con j II- 

gunt 

lines 


lJ 

! 

1 i 

1 ! 

- 

5 16 j 33 ■ 15 8 

. 3 S2 ' 7.008 ± 0.093 ■ 

\ 216 ± 0.066 


COr.Fl'tCiKNT 
OF V.VKJATION 


40:1011 ±2.910 


17.5.^ ± 0.053 


Variation. As in other cases, the variation in the rate of 
fission is much greater among the descendants of the conjugants 
than among t^ose of the non-conjugants. The standard devia- 
tion is twice as great, and the coefficient of variation two-and-a- 
half times as great, in the descendants of the conjugants (table 20). 
' Mortality. Of the 78 conjugaat lines, 20 died out during the 
first week, or 25.6 per cent Of the 100 non-conjugant lines, 
18 died out, a mortality of 18 per cent. 

Experiment 13 b: inherited differentiations in the pure strain. 
At the end of this first week, thoseTines of each set that showed 
indications of differentiation in rate of fission were selected for 
farther propagation. That is, from both the conjugant set and 
the non-conjugant set the extreme lines were taken; also certain 
of the intermediate ones. Thus, from the conjugant lines there 
were -selected the four that had not di^uded at all (table 20), the 
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one that had divided but twice; two whose record had stood at 3 
fissions, six S,t 4 , two at 5; then two at 8, two at 9, and the two 
at 10. In the non-conjugants, the two with a record of 4 were 
taken, three at 5, three at 6, four at 7, two at 9, and two at 10. 
In all, 21 of the conjugant lines and 16 of the non-conjugant lines 
were thus continued. Two of the ionner’f.lb and 16") were, how- 
ever, derived originally from one ex-conjugant. 

The purpose of continuing these 37 lines was to determine 
whether the varying rates of fission are inherited ; this would show 
that inherited differentiation had arisen within the pure line, in 
this respect at least. 

All but one of those conjugant lines which had not divided 
during the first week died out during the second week. Sixteen 
of the conjugant lines and fourteen of the non-conjugant ones 
were cultivated under identical conditions from December 6 to 
February 27, a period of ten weeks; a few of these lines died out, 
however, before the end of the period. It will be well to divide 
the period into five homogeneous divisions of about two weeks 
each, giving the fission rates for each line in each of these divisions, 
During the first four periods the organisms were changed daily; 
duriftg the last one, every other day, a regimen under which they 
did not thrive. On this account, the first four periods are more 
characteristic and significant than the last. The fissions for 
these five periods are given in table 33 (Appendix). 1 have 
arranged them in the order of their relative rate^ of fission, as 
determined by comparing the total numbers of fissions in the 
first three periods (given in the last column) . 

E^camination of table 33 shows clearly that in some cases at 
least the different rates of fission arc inherited. Compare for 
example among the conjugants, line 4 and line 15 (or 16). In 
every one of the five peijods, line 4 shows a higher rate of fission 
than does line 15. The sai^e thing appears in other lines, of 
which details will be taken up later. 

These constant differences appear in spite of the fact that all 
of the lines were treated in exactly the same way throughout the 
ten weeks^ experiment. All were kept together, in the same 
moist chambers, and in the same culture fluid. In order that 
the drop belonging to one line should not have a continuously 
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different bacterial content from that of another, the animals of 
different lines were frequently interchanged; line 1 being trans- 
ferred into a drop in which line 2 has been living, and vice versa. 
The drops were for the same purpose frequently inter mixed. 

If two such lines as No. 4 and No. 16 (of the conjugants) showed 
in the long run about the' same rate of fission, but with accidental 
fluctuations from period to period, then of course in some periods 
No. 4 would show a greater number than No. 16, while sometimes 
the reverse would occur. Wlien we find however that such a 
line as No. 4 has uniformly a greater number of fissions than 
another, and this continues for so long a time as ten weeks, with 
no external differences to cause these results, we must conclude 
that the lines themselves are differentiated. 

. We may make then as the test of inlierited differentiation the 
condition that one line shall show in every one of the five periods 
of table 33 a distinctly higher fission rate than another. This is 
an extremely severe test, and one that is beyond question more 
than sufficient to show actual inherited differentiation. In the 
slow process of experimentation these repeated differences are 
most striking and surprising. Our first period covers eighteen 
days; during this time one finds that conjugant ko. 1 divfdes 
more rapidly than No. 8 or No. 16. To test the matter, the three 
are kept under identical conditions for twelve days longer (second 
period). Again No. 1 shows the highest rate, No. 8 a lower one, 
No. 16 a still lower one. To make assurance doubly sure, we 
keep them fourteen days more (third period); again they show 
the same relative rates. We keep them a fourth period of twelve 
days; a fifth one of fourteen days; these confirm the differences 
shown in the first three periods. There can be no question but 
that the cause of the diversities is in the lines themselves; in 
other words there is differentiation inherited from generation to 
generation. 

On this basis it is clear that among the conjugants, Nos. 1, 
8 and 16 represent three hnes with inherited differentiation in 
rate of fission. It is hardly doubtful but that other differentiated 
lines exist, accidental fluctuations bringing these equal to one 
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of the above three at one of the five periods. But we may hold 
rigidly to our test and still demonstrate the existence among the 
conjugants of the three diverse lines 1, 8 and 16. As will be 
observed, the fission rate is on the average more than twice as 
great in No. 1 as in No. 16. 

Among the non-conjugants also there are inherited differentia- 
tions! In every period but one, non-conjugant line 1 has twice 
as high a fission rate as line 14. On the basis of our severest test, 
it is clear that lines 1, 12 and 14 are diverse in their inherited 
rate of fission. 

It is clear therefore that heritable differentiations do arise 
within the pure line, so far as the rate of fission is concerned. 
How are these differentiations brought about? 

At this point a weak spot in the plan of the present experiment 
appears. All nur experiments show that conjugation increases 
the variability in the rate of fission ; this is true both in wild cul- 
tures and in pure lines, and holds for the present experiment, as 
table 20 shows. It would appear probable therefore that some 
of these variations are inherited, and that this is precisely what 
the results given in table 33 demonstrate. But we find inherited 
differentiations also, as we have seen, among what we have 
called the noii-conjugant lines of the present experiment. . The 
weak point mentioned relates to the applicability of the term 
hion-conjugant’ to these lines. As already set forth, the last 
previous recorded conjugation took place for this line k on 
April 29. The present experiment began December 6. Now, 
it is almost certain that in the intervening time the animals had 
conjugated one or more times, since this race k conjugates once in 
one or two months, when conditions are favorable. Therefore, 
if conjugation produces differentiations, my ‘non-conjugants’ of 
the present experiment have had much opportunity to become 
differentiated in that manner; they are not properly ‘non-conju- 
gants’ for present purposes. That they have become in some way 
differentiated is clearly shown by comparison of No. 1 with No. 14 
in the non-conjugants of table 33, 

This, of course, does not vitiate our main result, that inherited 
differentiation does arise within a pure line, and it leaves it 
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probable, or perhaps certain, tliat such differentiation arises in 
consequence of conjugation. But it leaves unsettled tlie ques- 
tion whether such inherited differentiations may not arise also 
in other ways. 

To give clear results on this point, the experiment should ha\'e 
been performed as follows: A single individual of k should have 
been isolated, allowed to multiply by fission; watclied continu- 
ously till the first conjugation occurred, then the experiment 
should have been performed with these conjugants and non- 
conjugants. If inherited differentiation appeared among the 
non-conjugants in such a case it could not be held to be due to 
conjugation. 

These conditions are fulfilled in Experiment 15 on another 
race, to be described. They were likewise fulfilled in the latter 
part of the present experiment, and repeatedly in experiments on 
race k in 1912. But unfortunately race k lias lost its power to 
flourish in slide cultures; in e\ ery case with tlie later experiments 
on this race all the lines have died out after a few weeks of cul- 
ture. It would be of interest to carry out the experiments with 
race k, ^ view of its history of eight repeated self-fertilizations, 
and efforts will be made to find a successful method of slide cul- 
ture for it. In the meantime the results of Experiment 15, with 
race E, give clear results on the main questions at issue. 

The results of the present experiment therefore lea\ e open the 
possibility that heritable differentiations may arise in other ways 
than by conjugation. Do they furnish positive evidence that 
heritable differentiation actually does arise as a result of conju- 
gation? As we have seen, all our many experiments show that 
conjugation increases the variation in rate of fission l^etwecn the 
lines. This is true (as already set forth) for the first week of the 
present experiment. Eurlhermore, if we compare the variability 
of the conjugant and non-conjugant lines of table 33, we find again 
that the conjugants are much more variable. We are of cour.se 
not here dealing with random samples, but since both sets were 
selected to give as much 'variation as possible, a comparison of the 
variations may be of significance. The means, standard devia- 
tions and coefficients of variation for various periods are given 
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for the conjugant and non-conjugant lines, in table 21. The 
constants are given, not only for each of the five periods of t^ble 
33, but also for certain of these periods taken together; likewise 
for the first week (column t). 

Table 21 shows that: (1) in every case the mean rate is higher 
in the non-conjugants; (2) in every case the standard deviation 
(m^sure of the absolute amount of variation) is greater in the 
conjugants; (3) in every case the coefficient of variation (measure 
of the variation relative to the mean) is much greater in the 
conjugants. 

Since these measures are based on the number of fissions for 
long periods under identical conditions, they can hardly be held 
to represent meaningless accidental fluctuations, but rather actual 
differentiations. They show further that these differentiations 
are much greater in those that conjugated during the last epidemic 
than in those that did not. This conjugation therefore caused 
inherited differentiations within the pure line. Wliether the 
fewer inherited differentiations among those that did not con- 
jugate during the last epidemic are due to previous conjugations 
we cannot tell in this case, but must refer the reader to th^account 
of Experiment 15. 

The inheritance of the rate of fission in these cases may he 
demonstrated, for those that prefer this method, by working out 
the coefficients of correlation. The numbers we are dealing with 
are of course small, but significant, owing to the great number of 
generations dealt with. We may take the fissions during the 
first two periods of table 33 and by determining their correlations 
with the fissions in the same lines for the second two periods, get 
a numerical expression of the inheritance. For the conjugant 
lines we find that the coefficient of correlation thus taken is 
0.5031 0,1346. For the non-conjugant lines it is 0.5627 ^ 

0.1331. 

(A full treatment of the inheritance of the fission rate, by 
biometric methods, with adequate numbers, will be given in 
another connection; together with an analysis of the relation of 
this method of measuring inheritance to other ways of dealing 
with tl^e matter.) 
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Experiment IS c. In order to test more fully the inheritance 
of the differences in fission rate shown in table 33^ certain lines 
were next selected for propagation on a more extensive scale. 
Beginning January 28, 1911, the attempt was made to propagate 
16 parallel lines each of conjugant numbers 1, 2, 3, 11, 14 and 16 
table 33), the purpose being (1) to determine whether the 
results with 16 lines of a given number confirm those obtained 
with but one lino; (2) to discover whether there ari^ differentia- 
tions within any of the series derived from a single individual. 
This second point, as we have before seen, is fundamental for a 
full understanding of the results thus far reached. 

These objects were not fully attained, owing to the cessation 
of active propagation on slides in the race k, but certain results 
of importance were reached. 

CoN.ruGANT LINES. Thc scts derived from the different ex- 
conjugants of table 33 showed great differences in vitality as 
well as in rate of fission. Lines 1, 2, 3 and 11 began strongly, 
16 parallel sets being derived from the original single set in one 
to three days. With conjugant lines 14 and 16, on thc other 
hand, there was groat difficulty in getting 16 sets established; 
multiplication was extremely slow, and many of the sets 8ied out 
almost as soon as they were isolated. It was a week from the 
beginning of the experiment before 16 sets were in operation in 
conjugant lines 14 and 16. 

The relati\T rates of fission that had characterized the various 
lines from the beginning continued to show themselves in the 
sets of 16 from each line. The slower lines showed much greater 
mortality than the faster ones. As fast as any set of a given line 
died out it was replaced from another set of that line. The 
number of deaths for each line was thus recorded. It will be 
instructive to gLx for each of these lines of ex-conjugants the 
number of hssions and the number of deaths, up to February 15. 
This is done in table 22. 

The mortality in the slow lines increased from February 15 on, 
so that on February 16 there were but three sets left (out of 16) 
in line 14. By Febiuary 26 all the 16 sets of lines 14 and 16 were 
dead, so that these two lines became extinct. In the meantime, 
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TABLE 22 

Experiment 13 c. Paramecium aurelia. Number of JisHion.s, and number of deathi<, 
in each of the sets of 16 parallel cultures belofujing to six of (he. eonjuganl lines 
of table 33, between January 28 and Fehrunry 15, Far each line, the minimum 
and maximum number of fi.'^sions in (he cultures that lived through the perioH are 
given. Thus, in line 1, one of the 16 sets gave 15 fi.<:sians, another 20. 

lAst: 

2 3 n 14 10 

Fissions, January 28 to February 15. 15-20 0-15 15-10 10-13 5-0 3-11 

Number of dccaths. 1 4 0 S . 1',) 20 

the l(i sets of line 1 were fiourishing under precisely the same 
treatment. 

Later, lines 2 and 3 began also to die out. On iMarch 7 , line 2 
was extinct, while of line 3 one set still existed. Line 1 continued 
to flourish; 16 sets still existed ^larch 7. For other purposes 64 
sets of line 1 were kept in propagation till April 17. 

‘ Non-con jugant' lines. Later, the rapid line 1 and the slow 
line • 14 of the hiou-conjugants’ (of table 33) were compared 
similarly, beginning February 26. Sixteen sets of each were put 
in progress. Line 1 continued to multiply rapidly, line 14 slowly; 
by March 20 the maximum number of fissions in the former was 
17, in the latter 6. At this date an attempt was made to kicrease 
the numbers to 64 parallel sets for each line. But it was found 
impossible to get 64 sets of line 14 into existence, owing to the 
great number of deaths. On March 31 the last set died out, and 
the non-conjugant line 14 became extinct. At this time there 
were 64 sets of line 1, which were continued till April 17, when the 
experiment was abandoned. During the last two weeks Akerc 
were few fissions even in line 1. 

Thus all of the lines having a slow rate of fission died out, even 
though the attempt was made to keep up 16 parallel sets; and 
this under conditions in which the lines with rapid fission con- 
tinued to flourish. Although all were treated alike, only the two 
most rapid lines, No. 1 of the conjugants and No. 1 of the non- 
conjugants, continued to live till the close of the experiment, 
April 17. 
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This appears to indicate that the lines with slower fission are 
defective in some way. Of course it is possible, perhaps probable, 
that under more natural conditions they would have continued 
to^ist, in spite of their slow multiplication. The extremely 
slow line 16 (conjugant) had lived from December 6 to Feb- 
ruary 26, a period of two months and twenty days, comprising 
forty successive generations. But slow multiplication and high, 
mortality are decidedly correlated. 

It had been planned to employ the 64 sets that were kept for a 
number of different lines in biometrical studies of the inheritance 
of the fission rate; and in an attempt to determine whether 
heritable differentiations in fission rate arise in the progeny of a 
single individual multiplying by fission. But the death of all 
the slow lines, and the extremely slow multiplication of the others 
for the last weeks of the experiment rendered the extensive data 
obtained valueless. 

Su7nmary of Experiment 13. We may summarize the results 
of this entire experiment as follows: 

.In a pure strain, all the individuals derived originally from a 
single one; and all derived from eight successive conjugations with 
self-fertilization of the strain: 

1. Conjugation decreased the rate of fission. 

2. Conjugation increased greatly the variability in rate of 
fission. 

3. The differences in rate of fission were found to be inherited, 
so that in this respect heritable differentiations arise within the 
pure strain. 

4. These heritable differentiations are due partly, if not 
entirejy, to conjugation, since the latter increases greatly the 
variability. But whether such heritable differentiation may 
arise within the pure strain by other means is not determined in 
this experiment. 

5. A low fission rate is correlated with a high mortality. 
Conjugation produces many lines with low fission rate; these 
lines die out in the course of time, if the conditions become 
severe, although the Lines with rapid fission continue to live. 
But the slow lines may live for many generations (forty in this 
experiment). 
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Experiment H: Paramecmm aurelia 

This was a direct continuation of the foregoing, dealing with 
the rapidly multiplying line 1 of the non-conjugants. On starch 
20, 1911, a considerable number of these were placed in a watch 
glass; on March 22, conjugating pairs were found among these. 
Of these 48 pairs were isolated, making after separation 06 lines, 
which were cultivated on slides as usual. At ilie same time there 
wore in progress 64 lines of those that liad not conjugated, auj^ 
to these were now added 48 more. Thus we ha\'e now propagat- 
ing, under identical conditions, 96 lines of ex-coujugants and 144 
lines of non-conjugants, all derived from individual No. 1 of the 
non-conjugants of the previous experiment. 

Conditions were unfavorable for multiplication, the tempera- 
ture being low and the university buildings not heated. Of the 
96 lines of conjugants, all but four died without dividing; that 
is, 95.8 per cent. Of the 48 non-conjugants set at the same time, 
27, or 56.25 per cent died without dividing. 

By March 31, nine days after conjugation, all but 4 of the 96 
conjugant lines were dead, while 27 of the 48 non-conjugaut lines 
were dead. Of the entire 144 non-conjugant lines, kept under the 
same conditions as the conjugant ones, 37 had died during the 
same period. Thus the proportion of deaths was, for the con- 
jugants, 95.83 per cent; for the non-conjugants 25.69 per cent. 

This experiment shows that under such unfavorable conditions 
the animals that have recently conjugated are much less resistant 
than those of the same descent that have not recently conjugated. 

Experiment 15: inherited differentiation produced hy conjugation: 

Paramecium caudaium 

In the summer of 1912, after several months spent in vain 
attempts to repeat with the race k the essential features of 
Experiment 13, under such conditions as would show beyond 
question whether all the inherited differentiations were due to 
conjugation or* not, a successful experiment for this purpose was 
carried through with a race of Paramecium caudatum which I 
called E. 
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The race E was derived from a single individual taken July 31 
from a wild culture of Paramecium caudatum. This individual 
and its progt^ny were allowed to multiply on slides till a large 
number were obtained. On August 19 many of these were 
transferred to a mass culture, and on August 22 watch glass 
cultures containing many individuals were removed from this 
mass culture. Early the following morning conjugation was 
beginning in these watch glasses. In the way set forth in our 
general account of methods (page 282), I picked out 67 pairs and 
68 split pairs (pairs which had begun to unite, but which were 
separated before conjugation ’^('as consummated). The two 
members of each pair (and of each split pair) were designated 
a and 6. The products of the first division of each of these 
were retained, becoming the progenitors of two lines which’ I 
called X and y. Thus from each pair (and each split pair), four 
lines were propagated, two from a and two from b. This of 
course gave 268 lines derived from conjugants and 272 derived 
from the uon-conjugants of the split pairs. 

During the heat of summer the cultivation of many lines of 
Paramecium is very difficult, owing to excessively rapid develop- 
ment of bacteria in the drop cultures. This has the effect of 
inducing a high mortality, and also of making it very difficult to 
keep the environmental conditions unifonn throughout a large 
number of lines. This latter condition is essential in the present 
experiment, since if it is not fulfilled, differentiations in fission 
rate due to environmental conditions simulate those due to 
heritable or intrinsic differences in the diverse lines. 

Owing to these difficulties the mortality among the eftnjugants 
was high, and the measures required for making the conditions 
uniform were so time-consuming that I was compelled to abandon 
a large number of the lizies of propagation of the non-conjugants, 
so that I succeeded in keeping to the end of the experiment but 
88 lines of conjugants, derived from 44 original ex-conjugants, 
and 174 lines of the non-conjugants, derived from 87 original 
members of split pairs. These however were sufficient for the 
solution of the problem that gave rise to the experiment. These 
262 lines were propagated from August 24 to September 16 
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(non-conjugants) or September 18 (corvjugants), a period of 24 
(or 26) days. 

.Culture methods necessary to secure uniformity of conditions. 
In order that the conditions should be uniform throughout the 
large number of lines, the following method of culture was found 
necessary: 

As a culture medium, Horlick's malted milk was employed, 
following the example of Aliss Peebles (d2), one-sixteenth of 1 
per cent being found the most favorable proportion. This was 
made fresh each day, with boiling water. The animals were 
changed every other day. 'fhe chief difficulty in making the 
conditions uniform throughout all the lines is as follows: A 
number of diverse bacteria are found in the cultures, falling into 
them at the time of changing, or reaching them in other ways. 
Some of these multiply strongly in certain of the slide cultures 
while others get a better foothold in others. The effect of the 
diverse bacteria on the rate of reproduction differs greatly; as a 
'result therefore some of our lines of Paramecium multiply rapidly, 
others slowly, even though there is no intrinsic differentiation 
among them. Now, in transferring with a capillary pipette a 
single individual to a new drop, as is done at the time of changing 
the animals, inevitably a certain amount of the bacterial culture 
is transferred with them, serving to infect the new drop. Thus 
one line will be accompanied always by the bacterium t, causing 
rapid multiplication; another by the bacterium y, causing slow 
multiplication. The results simulate those of inherited differen- 
tiation in the fission rate. 

ExpeSence showed that this difficulty is obviated by tlie fol- 
lowing method of procedure, which was adopted for the present 
experiment on August 28: 

The new fluid (1/16 per cent malted milk) was made sterile 
by boiUng. It was then infected with bacteria from a ma>ss 
culture of the race E, in which the animals were flourishing 
strongly. This w^as done by fdtering (through two thicknesses 
of filter paper) a quantity of the fluid from this culture (in order 
to remove the Paramecia). I added four pipettes full of this 
filtered fluid to 100 cc. of the fresh culture fluid. 
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For changing the animals to this, two fresh slides are prepared, 
each containing three drops of this fresh fluid, A vessel of boil- 
ing water is at hand; also a supplementary vessel of the fresh 
culture fluid. The capillary pipette is first dipped in boiling 
water, then into the fresh culture fluid, then a single individual 
is removed with it fj-om the old slide to the first new slide. The 
pipette is then again disinfected in boiling water and washed in 
the supplementary dish of culture fluid. Meanwhile, the removed 
Paramecium has been swamming about violently in the three 
drops of fresh culture fluid, thus washing itself largely free from 
the bacteria introduced with it. Now, with the cleaned pipette, 
it is retransferred from this wash water to the second slide of 
fresh fluid, (lu much of my work I ga\^e each animal a second 
washing in the same way.) 

A new Vash slide ^ is then prepared, the pipette is disinfected 
and washed as before, and we proceed to transfer in the same 
way an individual from the second slide to the wash water and 
then to its definitive slide. After every transfer the pipette must 
be disinfected and washed, and new wash water must be used for 
every individual transferred. 

Experience shows that all the details of this painful process 
are quite necessary if the conditions are to be kept uniform in a 
large number of lines. Carrying this out for some 250 lines for 
nearly a month I found so exhausting as to make it practically 
impossible to continue the experiment for a longer period. 

Records. The records of the conjugant and non-conjugant 
lines for this experiment, conducted in the manner just described, 
are given in tables 34 and 35 (Appendix). The result# of this 
experiment arc of so fundamental an importance for the subject 
with which the present series of papers deals that I feel it neces- 
sary to give the records in detail, showing the number of fissions 
that occurred in each period of two days. These records will be 
used farther iu studies on inheritance, to follow the present 
paper. 

Explanation of tables 34 and So. These tables give, for the conju- 
gants and non-conjugants, respectively, of the pure strain F, the records 
of fissions for each line for the entire period (twenty-four days for the 
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conjugants; twenty-one days for the nou-conjujraiits). The records 
given are the numbers of fissions that have oecuiTC'(l during the two days 
ending on the date at the liead of the column. (In only one case, for 
the non-conjugants, in the column headed November G, is the elai)scd 
period three days instead of two.) 

Each pair or split pair consisted of the two mated individuals a and h. 
From each a and h the two sister lines x and y were ^ei)t in i)rogress. 
Thus from each pair there were (hTived four lines, a.r, ay, bx and by. 
But tlie lines from both a and b were kept throughout tlic exi)eriment in 
but few cases (16 in the pairs, 22 in tlie split pairs). 

The lines from a and b were kept in separate moist chambers and 
changed at ♦different times, so that there is no opjmrtimity for n^sem- 
blance between them to arise through special similarity of treatment. 
The two lines x and y, from a single individual, were hon (n^er ke])t in the 
two concavities of the same slide, in tlie same moist chamber, and 
changed in succession. (This was for convenience in replacing one 
from the other, but in repeating such an experiment, x ami y should be 
kept in separate moist chambers and handled separately; otherwise the 
significance of any correlation between x and y is not entirely clear.) 

In working out constants of variation, the period August 27 to Sep- 
tember 6 (twelve days) was considered the Trst halF for the conjugants; 
August 28 to September 0 (eleven days) for the non-conjugants. The 
second half for the conjugants included twelve days (September 8 to 18); 
for the non-conjugants, ten days (Sejiteniber 8 to 16). 

The blanks left in the column under certain dates iTuli(‘ate tluit the 
line in question died out on that date, and its place urns supplied by 
taking an individual from the sister line x ot y, derived from tiie same 
parent, that is, from the same a (or b, as the case may be). But a lilank 
in the final column of totals indicates only that the line in question did 
not live independently throughout the experiment, but was su])plied 
from its sister line at some date, indicated as just set forth. 

In determining mean, standard deviation or coefficient of correlation 
for any period or periods, only lines that lived independent ly throughout 
that period are included. However, for the entire period, the few totals 
included in parenthesis, in the last column, are employed also, since the 
lines for which they stand coincided with anotlier for only two or three 
fissions at the beginning. 

In working out ctftfficients of correlation, for successive periods, it is 
of course necessary to correlate any line with its real ancestral line, and 
to do this it is necessary to pay careful attention to the blanks left in 
certain columns and the replacement of certain lines which the}^ indicate. 
Thus, if in table 34 we wish to correlate the fissions in the first half of 
the entire period Avith those in the second half, then when, for example, 
we enter the fissions for the second half of the time (September 8 to 18) 
in line 8 by, we see that this second half descended j>art!y from ^ hx\ 
there is no difficulty, however, in determining exactly how many fissions 
occurred in the first half. We take in this case for the first half of the 
period the sum of the fissions for 8 hx to September 2, ])lus (hose for 8 by 
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for September 4 and 6 (that 0 + 2 + 2 + 1 + 34-3 = 11); for the 
second half, 8 by, September 8 to IG ( - 17) ; and similarly for all analo- 
gous cases. Thus in the correlation tables a given preceding period 
may sometimes be counttid twice, since it gives rise to tAVo lines of prog- 
eny, and is therefort^ correlated with both. This of course introduces 
no error into the coefficient of correlation. The other constants (given 
in table 23) wi — -‘imputed Avith each period counted but once. 

Results. Comparative examination of tables 34 and 35 shows 
a very great difference between the progeny of the pairs, and 
those of the split paire, in respect to variation and differentiation 
in the rate of fission. This is well shown by observing the range 
of variation in the two cases. In the split pairs the slowest lines 
show in twenty-one days 18 fissions, the fastest, 28 fissions. 
In the pairs the range is (for twenty-four days), from 10 to 35. 
If we reduce these latter numbers by one-eighth, in order that 
thay may compare directly with those for the split pairs, the 
range becomes for the pairs 8.75 to 30.6, as compared with 18 
to 28 for the split pairs. From September 8 to 16 the range for 
those derived from the pairs is 1 to 17; for those from the split 
pairs, 8 to 15. 

Working out the mean number of fissions, with the standard 
deviation and the coefficient of variation for the pairs and split 
pairs during a number of different periods, we obtain the results 
shown in table 23. Here the data arc given for the first and 
second halves of the experiment; also for the entire period. In 
order to have certain periods which are absolutely identical in 
every respect for the two sets, I give also for the pairs the data 
for the ten days extending from September 6 to September 16, 
this period coinciding with the ‘second half’ for split pairs. 

As the last columns of table 23 show, the V||riability in fission 
of the lines descended from conjugants was, for the entire period, 
four times as great as that for those descended from non-conju- 
gants. In the first half of the time it was about twice as great; 
.in the second half five times as great. 

Examining tables 34 and 35 to discover the cause of this great 
difference in variation, we find that the descendants of those that 
have conjugated are differentiated into a number of distinct 
lines, with different rates of fission. This will at once be evident 
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if oae compares, among the pairs (table 34) lino 1 witl\ lino 0, and 
the latter again with line 4. Line 1 ax shows a total during the 
twenty-four days of 33 fissions, line 6 ax of 16 fissions; line 4 a.r 
of 13 fissions. Corresponding differences are shown in tlie otlier 
divisions of lines 1, 6 and 4, the differences extending even to 
lines descended from, the two mates of a pair. Tims line 1 a.r has 33 
fissions; line 1 hx, descended from its mate, 31 fissions; line 6 a.r 
has 16 fissions; line Ghy, descended froin its mate, 17 fissions; 
line 4 ax has 13 fissions; line 4 hx, descended from its mate, has 12. 
If we comp^'e similarly the two lines x and derived from a single 
member of a pair, we find that their fission rates are close together, 
while lines derived from different pairs differ greatly. 

Certain peculiarities of the fission rate are evident. During 
the first five or six days after the beginning of fission the different 
lines descended from the conjugants are more nearly uniform in 
their rate. Then a number of the lines, such as those belonging 
to pairs 4, 5, 15 and 26, show a marked decrease in the fission 

TABLE 23 

Experiment 15; Pure strain E. Constants of variation in fission, for the lines 
descended from conjugants (pairs), and for those descended from non-conjugants 
(split pairs), for certain periods of time. The total time, is, for the pairs, tk 
days, for the split pairs, 21 days. The first half indiidcs for the pairs the twelve 
days, Augu.st 27 to September 6; for the split pairs eleven days, August 28 to Sep- 
temherS; the second half, September 8 to 18 (pairs), September 8 to 16 (split pairs). 
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Pairs 
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Pairs 

m 

Split paira Pairs 

Split 

pairs 

Total time 

G9 

145 

26 . 333 0 . 613: 24 , 034 0 . OOC 1 097 

1.144 

First half 


158 

12.154 ± 0.081 

11.424 ± 0.072! 1.013 

; 1.030 

Second half ^ 

83 j 

171 

14.241 ± 0.444 

12.614 ± 0.056 1.187i 1.261 

September 8-16 ' 

j 83 

171 

12.060 ± 0.367 

12.614 0.0561 1.206 

1.261 



STAXD.aRD deviations i COEFFICIENT OF VARI.ATION 

1 

Pairs 

Split pairs Pairs : Split pairs 

Total time 

First half... 

Second half 

September 8-16. . 

7,544 ± 0.433 
2.370 ± 0,128 
6.003 0,314 
4.954 =fc 0,259 

1.712 ± 0.003 1 28.650 =fc 1.734- 7.122 ^ 0.284 

i 347 ± 0 051 19,501 1 .05.5 11 789 * 0.453 

I 1,083 ± 0 039 42.154 ± 2.88.5 8, .585 ± 0.315 

j 1.083 ± 0.039 41.071 ± 2. 4.8.5 8 585 ± 0.31.5 
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rate, which persists thi’oughout the remainder of the experiment. 
In other lines, such as those derived from pairs 1, 2, 3, 7, 12, the 
rate remains high throughout the entire period. 

The inherited differences between the lines will perhaps be 
best brought out if we divide the twenty-four days of the experi- 
ment into four periods of six days each, and give the number of 
fissions for each of these periods, for a number of diverse lines. 
We shall re-group these lines in such a way as to bring out strongly 
the di\Trsitios. The results are shown in table 24. It is observ- 
able, for example, that in every one of these four permds the line 
3 ax has a greater rate of fission than 6 ax; similarly 3 a^ and 
3 bx show in every j:)eriod a greater i-ate than 6 ay and 6 bx. 
Comparison of other lines shows the same relations. 


TABLE 24 

Kxpci'iftu ul 15. Purr .‘:firaLn E. P'inH tons in certain of (he conjuyanl linefi, for four 
periods of six days each, ho arTuiiyed as to exhibit the differences between 

the lines. 


\i:ovst 27 31 SKPTtJMHJ-:!? f> si;ptemder 8 12 septkmber 14 -lS 


3 a X () 

0 a X 3 

4 ii X 7 


10 

3 

4 


0 

5 

1 


5 

1 


Say 0 

(lay 3 

4ax (7) 


9 

3 

4 


9 

5 

1 


10 

5 

0 


3b X 6 

6 b X 3 

4bx 0 


9 

5 

5 


9 

6 

1 


8 

(5) 

0 


9 b X f) 

5bx 4 

1 

1 b X : 4 

15 b y i 7 

20 by C. 

27 by i 5 

26 b X i 6 


7 1# 9 

5 1 0 

9 10 8 

5 : 2 I 1 

8 I 11 i 9 

0 ! 5 j 6 

5 I 3 I 1 
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In some cases a line begins with a high rate of fission, tlien runs 
down to a very low one, div iding but once or not at all during 
the last sk-day period. Such is the case, for exain])le, in the 
lines derived from pair 4. In such cases careful and extended 
tests were made to determine wind her the slow fission ra te was 
characteristic of all the members of the gi\Tn line. Tiuis, of 
line 4: ax, seven sets; oi 4 ay, nine, and of 4 hr, eiglit sets; were 
kept in progress during the last tweha^ days of the experi- 
ment; all showed the same extremely low rate of fissio]! charac- 
teristic for the lines derived from pair 1 in tables 34 and 24. 

In the same way, eleven sets of No. 5 a, eight of No. 5 6, 
twenty sets of No. 6 6, six sets of No. 26 a, and eight sets of 
No. 15 6 were kept in progress during the last twelve days of the 
experiment; all of them showed slow rates of fission corresponding 
closely to those given for the lines in question in table 34. 

Of the rapid lines, No. 9 a was tested by keeping eighteen 
parallel lines in progress dmang the last tweh^e days of tlu^ expe^ri- 
ment. All divided rapidly, gi\ing 18 to 20 fissions during tlie 
twelve days. 

It is thus clear that fJie lines descended from the ex-conjuganU 
are differentia led in their inherited characteristics, some having a 
rapid rate of fission, some a slow rate, and some an intermediate 
one (although all were kept under absolutely identical conditions). 
One result of tins inherited differentiation is tlie production of the 
very high coefficients of variation shown in table 23. 

Are there likewise inherited differentiations among the lines 
deri^ ed from the non-conjugants- -the members of the split pairs? 
Examination of the coefficients of variation in table 23, as 
well as a general inspection of table 35, shows at once that if 
there is any such differentiation, it is very slight compared with 
that among the descendants of the conjugants. If we compare 
very carefully the records of the different lines in table 35, we 
find a few cases in which it is doubtful whether there may not be 
inherited differentiation. Line 3 ax, for example, shows a rate 
of fission somewhat below that of most others, while 6 by, 22 ax 
40 ay and 44 ax show rates rather above the average. But the 
differences between even the extreme cases arc very small com- 
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pared with those between the diverse lines derived from the 
conjugants. Furthermore, taking the most extreme case of 
line Zux, with but 18 fissions, we find that the sister line, 3 ay^ 
derived from the same parent, does not show a low rate of fission; 
so that the slow rate is not characteristic of this entire line. In 
the conjugant lines, on the other hand, the rates of the two or 
more sets derived from a single individual we found to correspond 
closely, showing that the characteristic is an inherited one. It 
would then appear on the whole probable that all the differences 
seen among the lines derived from the non-conjugants are simply 
the slight fluctuations unavoidable where a large number of lines 
are cultivated. 

The question may be tested for both sets in another way. If 
the differences between different lines are matters of inherited 
differentiation, then of course lines having a fast or a slow rate 
in one part of the period of the experiment should have a cor- 
responding rate in the other parts. That is, the rates of fission 
for earlier and later periods should be correlated. We may there- 
fore determine the coefficients of correlation for successive 
periods, in both the conjugants and non-conjugants; this will tell 
us whether the rates of fission are, as a rule, inherited in the 
different lines. 

I have worked out for both sets the correlation between the 
numbers of fissions in each line (1) in the first half of the experi- 
ment compared with the second half ; (2) in the second *third 
(September 3 8 or 4 to 10) compared with the last third (Sep- 

tember 10 to 16 or 12 to 18). This latter comparison was made 
owing to the fact that the direct physiological effect of conjuga- 
tion appears to obscure the characteristic ^differentiations, for 
some days after conjugation. 

Furthermore, I have worked out, for the entire period of the 
experiment, the correlation between the sister lines, x and y, 
derived originally from a single member (of a pair or split pair). 
If the differences in rate of fission are inherited, these two sister 
lines should of course be similar, giving a positive coefficient of 
correlation. The correlation, for both conjugants and non- 
conjugants, is given in table 25. 
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As table 25 shows, the lines derived from conjugnnts give an 
extremely high correlation. In other words the fact tliat we are 
here dealing with lines differentiated in inherited characters is 
demonstrated by this method as well as by the other e\'idcnce. 
After passing the disturbance due to the direct physiological 
effect of conjugation, the correlation between successi\'e periods 
rises to 0.8957 (practically to 0.9), an extraordinarily high coef- 
ficient. The correlation between the sister lines x and y is like- 
wise 0.9, showing an almost perfect correspondence. 

In the lines descended from the non-conjugants, on the other 
hand, there is no correlation between the numbers of fissions in 
successive periods, the coefficients being practically 0. That is, 
so far as this method can show, the diversities in fission rate are 
7iot inherited, among the members of a pure race which ha\'e not 
conjugated. 

On the other hand, the numbers of fissions for the sister 

lines X and y, do give a small coefficient of correlation (0.2119). 

* 

TABLE 25* 


Expen7nent 15. Pure strain E. Cocficients of correlation Ui number of fissions, 
for successive periods, and for the sister lines x and y, in the descendants of 
conjuyanls (pairs) and of non-conjuqants (split pairs). 




PAIRS KPI.IT PAIK.H 


1 Xmn- 

Num- 


: ber of 

Coefficient ■ l)er of Coefficient 

t 

llaog : 

; lines 

First half (10-12 days) with second 


i ^ 

(10-12 days) 

82 

1 0,5743 =i= . 060 j 174 ^ .0120^.051 

Second third (6-8 days) with last 
third 

81 1 

0.8957 ± .016 172 :-.(H)20 .051 

Total time, x with y 

60 1 

0.9017 =t .018 ! 6S .2119=t.086 


‘ For the pairs the 'first half' comprises the 12 clays August 27-Spptembor 6 
of table 34; the 'second half' ihe remaining 12 days. For the split pairs the 
‘first half is 11 days, August 2S-September 6; the ‘second half is the remain- 
ing 10 days. The ‘second third' comprises September 4-10 (pairs) or September 
3-8 (split pairs); the ‘last third,' September 12-18 (pairs), or 10-16 (split pairs}. 
The total time is, for the pairs, 24 days; for the split pairs, 21 days. The cor- 
relation tables for successive periods are formed by taking the number of 
fissions of a given line in an early period and entering this on the table in 
connection with the number of fissions for the same line in the later period. 
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Whether any significance is to be attached to this is doubtful, 
since the value of the coefficient is but two-and-a-half times its 
probable error; and a coefficient of this amount would occur once 
in ten times as a result of chance distribution. Further, the two 
sister lines x and y were kept in the two concavities of the same 
slide, and one was changed immediately after the other. The 
result of this may have been to keep the two under slightly more 
uniform conditions than prevails for two individuals in different 
moist chambers, gi\ ing rise to the slight correlation. The matter 
will be investigated farther, but in any case it is clear that any 
differentiation tliat may exist between the non-conjugant lines 
is extremely slight; so tfiat correlating the fissions of successive 
periods gives no trace of it. 

The present experiment therefore clears up the difficulty left 
by the results of Experiment 13. In that experiment, as shown 
in table 33, the hion-conjugants^ exhibited inherited differentia- 
tions, as did the conjugants. It seemed practically certain how- 
ever that these ffion-conjugants’ had gone through previous 
conjugations, so that the observed heritable differentiations were 
probably due to these previous conjugations. On page 337, 
I pointed out the necessity for an experiment in which this matter 
should be controlled. Our present experiment supplies this need; 
we know that our non-conjugant s here have not conjugated since 
they came from a single parent individual. And our results show' 
that the inherited differentiations in Experiment 13 were indeed 
due to conjugation; the}^ do not appear when we deal with actual 
non-conjugants (lines wliich fiave not conjugated since they were 
all derived from a single individual). 

Even if it should turn out that the slight correlation shown by 
X and y in the non-conjugants of the present experiment is due to 
real differentiations between the lines, this result would not modify 
our present conclusion in any essential way, since the differentia- 
tion so indicated would bo so slight as to be of quite a different 
order from that produced by conjugation, the latter giving rise, 
as we have seen, to coefficients as high as 0,9. Even a slight dif- 
ferentiation arising during vegetative reproduction would be of 
the highest interest, but it would not alter the positive fact of the 
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immediate production of strongly marked heritable differences 
by conjugation. 

The data of our present experiment, given in tables 34 and 35, 
bring to light many other important relations, which will be 
dealt with in subsequent papers. For our present purposes it is 
sufficient that the experiment demonstrates tliat conjugation 
produces within a pure race heritable differentiations; so that as 
a result races diverse in their heritable (characters arise from a 
single race with uniform heritable charactei’s. 

Our previous experiments had showm that conjugation increases 
variation; and that the \^ariations obser\'cd to follow conjugation 
are heritable. The present experiment puts the fmishing touch 
on this demonstration by showing that these heritable variations 
do not arise without conjugation.^ Thus we find that one method 
of producing new strains is by conjugation. 

We have now in hand the essential facts for drawing conclusions 
as to the actual effects of conjugation on the stock. 

IV. RESUMfi OF RESULTS: DISCUSSION, AND C'ONCLUSIONS 

In the foregoing sections are detailed the results of a large 
number of experiments in which conjugants were compared with 
non-conjugants of the same stock and the same cultural history. 
What effects do we find conjugation to produce? 

The prevailing ^Tew as to the effects of conjugation is that it 
produces rejuvenescence in the stock. This view is excellently 
stated in Calkins' recent Protozoology (^09), particularly in chap- 
ter HI. The essentials arc somewhat as follows: 

If we could take such an entire succession of cells thus formcKl from 
the repeated divisions of a fertilized protozoon, and if at any given 
period could combine them in one mass of cells, wo should liave th(.‘ 
analogue of a metazoon and would find that the protoplasm repr(is(uite(l 
by the agregatc of cells would manifest the same siH.*cessiv{^ IxTiods of 
vit ality as those of youth, adolescence, and old age in IMc^tazoa. c 
would find that the young cells divided more rapidly than they do later 
in the cycle; we should find that after a certain time tlioy beconic 
sexually mature and arc able to conjugate and so to perpetuate the 

^ There remains tliu possibilty that, heritable variations of a totally ilifferent 
(lesser) order of magnitude may arise during vegetative repi’oduelioii. 
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race; and we would find that, ultimately, evidences of weakened vitality 
and degeneration appear in the aggregate of cells, and that they finally 
die of old age (p. 103). 

It is conjugation that reinvigorates the stock; for succinct, 
explicit statements of this we may quote from other papers of 
Calkins and his associates: 

Conjugation between two cells results in the complete reinvigoration 
of all activities, l)oth physiological and germinal (Calkins and Cull ’07, 
page 376). As with the fertilized egg of a metazoon, the copula or 
fertilized egg of a ]n-otozoon is endowed with a great power of cell 
reproduction and with a high potential of vitality, and this is the main 
characteristic of the first period of the life cycle (Calkins ’06, page 233). 
As with the metazoon so with tlie aggregate of protozoa cells, we note 
a period of youth characterized by active cell ])rol iteration; this in both 
groups of organisms is followed by the gradual loss of the division 
energy accompaniefl by morphological changes in type of the cells pre- 
liminary to conjugation and fertilization and to the renewal of vitality 
by this means (Calkins ’06, p. 232). 

The experiments described in the present paper constitute an 
examination as to how far conjugation actually exhibits these 
effects in Paramecium ; as well as how far it ^hows other results. 
We shall liere summarize and discuss the evidence as to the 
effects of conjugation on the rate of reproduction; on the vigor 
or vitality, as evidenced by the comparative mortality; on 
abnormalities; on its production of variation; on inheritance; 
and the relation of the results as a whole to the theory of reju- 
venescence. 


EFFECT OF CONJUGATION ON HATE OF HEPRODUCTION 

Practically all the experiments show that the average rate of 
reproduction is less after conjugation than before. That is, if 
we take two sets of animals of the same stock and history, both 
ready to conjugate; permit one set to conjugate, and prevent the 
other, we find that those which have conjugated divide there- 
after on the aN^erage less rapidly than the others. 

In most cases the rate of fission was very considerably greater 
in those that had not conjugated, the excess usually varying from 
25 per cent up to 80 per cent or more. In some cases, however, 
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the difference is very slight. In no case did the conjugants 
have a higher rate of fission, although in Experiments 4, 7, 8, 

12 and 14 the difference between conjugants and non-con jugants 
was so small as to be without significance. But in tln^ majority 
of the experiments, and particularly those which inchuled many 
cases and were little disturbed by extrinsic factors, those that had 
not conjugated showed a fission rate higher in a marked degree. 
And this higher fission rate of the non-con jugants persisted for 
weeks and months (sec the results of Experiments 1, 2 and G). 

So much has been said of the greater reproductive power, the 
^‘active cell proliferation,’’ et cetera, of the period following con- 
jugation, that this result appears surprising. Yet those inves- 
tigators who have examined the matter with the greatest care, 
came long ago to the same result. Maupa;^ insists again ami 
again, at great length, in opposition to the prevailing \d(nvs, t hat 
conjugation docs not increase the rate of reproduction. iSince 
the matter is an important one, and one on which incorrect ideas 
are prevalent, and since Alaupas had evidently done much careful 
work on the question, it may be worth while to give a resume of 
the points he makes. The following passage might well be 
designed as a statement of the present condition of affairs: 

On a affirm^ que la faculty fissipare des (filies ihait modifiee par la 
conjugaison, et que cet aete sexuel avail, i)Our principal effet, de la 
renforcer et de Taccelerer. Les Cilies, au sortir do la conjugaison, se 
multiplieraient beaucoup plus rapidement qu’iis ne Ic font plus tard. 
Cette opinion est de venue courante, et on la trouve reproduite dans 
les Memoires et les Traites Ceneraux, comme une verite definitivement 
acquise. Elle a ete emise pour la premiere fois, par Biitschli en 1876, 
et reprise ensuite par Balbiani, en 1882, qiii s'en est empaiah et a 
m^me cru en avoir fourni la demonstration experimentale (’88, pag(w 
2.54-255) : 

Maupas then examines the supposed evidence of Biitschli and 
Balbiani, showing that it amounts to nothing. He sets forth that 
in his own records of fissions, beginning in a number of cases with 
ex-conjugants, there is no indication of a greater rate of fission 
in the early part of the cycle. He says of the fissions: 

Elies se succMent avee une marche uniforme, modifiee uniquement ( 
par les variations de temperature. Je ne me suis ])as contents de cette 
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unique exp6riencc. J’ai isolc crautres ex-conjugues dc la Stylonychia 
pustulata, puis de rOnychodromus grandis, dc TEuplotcs patella, du 
Paramecium aurelia ct dc la Leucophyrys patula, J'ai suivi, jour par 
jour, les generations succcssivcs de leur descendants, pendant des dur^es 
de temps qui ont varie depuis quinze jours jusqu'a un ou deux mois. 
Chez aucune do ces especes jc n'ai constate la moindre difference dans 
la succession de bipartitions. Anciennement ou nouvellement con- 
jugu6s, tous les individus se sont comport^s de la meme faQon. ('88, 
pages 255-256).^ 

In the paj)er of 1SS9 Alaupas details experiments with Para- 
mecium aurelia ([). 227), C^olpidium colpoda (p. 247), Leucophrys 
patula (p. 201), Onychodronius grandis (p. 321), Stylonychia 
pustulata (p. 329), and Euplotes patella (p, 353), all showing that 
after conjugation these animals do not reproduce more rapidly 
than later in the history of the strain. In Onychodronius and 
Stylonychia, indeed, Maupas found that those which had recently 
conjugated multiplied more slowly, but he believed this to be due 
merely to individual variations, and to have no connection with 
conjugation. lie sums up, in opposition to Biitschli, as follows: 

J’ai affirmc, cn outre, que cette puissance de multiplication se main- 
tient regulicre et dgale pendant le cycle entier, sans qu’il se produise 
un affaiblemcnt graduel depuis la premiere generation post-syzygienne, 
jusqu'au retour d'line nouvellc periode de maturitc karyogamique. 
Autrement dit, je nie que les Iiifusoires, au sortir de la conjugaison, 
jouissent d'un faculte de rei)roduction plus energique que plus tard 
('89, p. 504). 

Richard Hertwig (^89) came, through an experimental study, 
to similar conclusions, save that he discovered the fact that 
animals which have conjugated actually reproduce more slowly 
than those which have not. He was apparently the first to per- 
form the experiment employed on a large scale in the present 
paper, of separating pairs before conjugation was completed, and 
comparing these members of split pairs with specimens that had 
finished conjugating. He gives only a general account of his 

* Maupas notes that of course in the last stages of morphological degeneration 
just before death, there is a cessation of fission; but when this condition is reached 
rejuvenescc/tce is no longer pofisiblc. *‘Jc suis convaincu que si, dans les genera- 
tions d’un cycle, il se produit im ralcntissement, cclui-ci sc fait sentir seiilement 
I dans la periode effect cc do degeiicrcsccnce senile; e’est a-dirc, lorsque les Infu- 
soircs sont devenus incapable dc rajeunissement karyogamique’' ('89, p .504). 
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experiment, not even mentioning the number of OcTsos exiimined; 
but some cultures obtained from the split pairs were kept as long 
as three months: 

Als crstes Resultat ergab sich mir cine Fnichtbni kcU iler 

an der Conjugation verhinderten TChierc; obwohl ich inoinc \'crsu(*lic 
noch nicht abgeschlossen habe, so mochto ich jetzt schon licrvorliehcn, 
dass die klinstlich getreniiteii Tliiere langc Zeit liber sich euevgiseher 
theilten als Paramaecien, welche die Conjugation durchgoinucht hat ten 
(’89, p. 223). 

These observations led Hertwig to endea\'or to siu^e the theory 
of rejuvenescence through conjugation, by holding that lack of 
conjugation results in a rate of fission so groat as to be harmful; 
conjugation would then rejuvenate by slowing and regulating 
this immoderate rate of reproduction ('89, p. 226). 

But the facts appear to be clear, so far as the infusoria go. 
In view of the large number of experiments made by Maupas on 
this point, the absolute agreement of his results with those of 
Richard Hertwig; the fact that these men are perhaps the most 
thorough investigators that have ever worked along these lines; 
the further fact that there exist no careful experimental results 
opposed to these; and finally, the very large body of evidence 
presented in the present paper, all gi\dng the same results — is it 
not timS that the statements or implications that in the infusoria 
conjugation results in increased reproduction should disappear 
from the literature of science? 

EFFECT OF CONJUGATION ON MORTALITY 

The experiments show ^at as a rule mortality is much higher, 
under the same conditions, among those that have conjugated 
than among those that have been prevented from conjugation. 
This is true both for conjugation among unrelated individuals, and 
for that among individuals belonging to the same pure strain. 

Accidental influences increasing the death rate quite without 
relation to conjugation are so numerous, especially in experiments 
carried on under unfa^'orable conditions, that here the principle 
is particulary important that one extensive experiment carried 
through under ideal conditions, without extrinsic disturbing 
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factors, gives a truer insight than many imperfect experiments. 
Such a model experiment is, for present purposes, Experiment 1. 
In this experiment none of the lines descended from non-con ju- 
gants (split pairs) died out during the five weeks of the experiment. 
Of tlie lines descended from conjpgants, though kept under exactly 
the same conditions, 38 per cent died out during the same period. 
In the other experiments some of both sets died, though as a rule 
with more deaths among the line.s derived from conjugants. 

In two out of the ten or twelve experiments in which this 
matter was tested the usual relation was reversed; in both these 
experiments we arc dealing with exceptional conditions. In 
Experiment 3 the temperature was abnormally high, standing 
much of the time above 32®C. I have found by long experience 
in Baltimore that it is not possible to carry on slide cultures of 
Paramecium at such a temperature; from whatever source, the 
animals rapidly die out. Thus, in this experiment the conditions 
were so bad that a large proportion of both conjugants and non- 
conjugants died withiir the four days of the experiment. But 
under these conditions the lines descended from non-conjugants 
died out still more rapidly than those descended from conjugants. 
Of the former 68.6 per cent died in the four days; of the latter, 
but 23.4 per cent. The difference seemed clearly due to the 
furious raj)idity at which the non-conjugants multiplied, while 
the conjugants (as is the rule after conjugation) divided but 
slowly. There is little doubt but that under usual temperature 
conditions the advantage would have been, in this case also, with 
the non-conjugants. The fact, however, that conjugation may 
be physiologically advantageous under very exceptional condi- 
tions is an important one. 

^ The other case in which the advantage was with the conjugants 
is Experiment 12. Here we are dealing with a much depressed 
stock, in which reproduction is slow and mortality high before 
conjugation. Such a stock can hardly be induced to conjugate; 
so that but three pairs could be obtained from it. With the six 
lines derived from these were compared ten lines derived from 
non-conjugants of the same culture. It is important to note that 
the latter were not split pairs; in other words, they were not 
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ready to conjugate (as were the non-coiijugants in most of our 
experiments). Such split pairs could not be had in the. present 
case. Of the six conjugant lines, four (or 60 per cent) died out; 
but of the non-conjugant lines all died. 

As set forth in the account ofHhis experiment, the ground for 
this difference seems to lie in the fact that a certain vigor and 
power of multiplication are a prerequisite for conjugation; so 
that in the only three pairs that conjugated are included the only 
vigorous members of the stock; the others died for tlie same reason 
that they did not conjugate. 

What are the grounds for the greater mortality of the conju- 
gants, found in the great majority of cases? Two ])ossible 
grounds occur to one: 

1. Conjugation involves extremely complex and d(dieate (vto- 
logical processes. It seems possible that those processes are 
easily diverted into abnormal courses, resulting in abtioimalities 
and death. 

2. Conjugation, like fertilization, is a process of uniting diverse 
germ plasms) of producing new combinations of germ plasm 
(evidence bearing directly on this will be given in a paper to 
follow the present one). Possibly some of these combinations 
are incompatible; or produce results not fitted for continued 
existence under the conditions. 

EFFECT OF CONJUGATION ON ABNORMALITIES 

Throughout the experiments it was observed that frequent 
abnormalities of all sorts occur among the descendants of the 
conjugants, while among the descendants of noruconjugants 
such are relatively rare. The grounds just set forth as i)ossibI^ 
accounting for the greater death rate of the conjugantSj perhaps 
play a part also in the production of abnormalities. 

EFFECT OF CONJUGATION ON VARIATION 

The most striking effect of conjugation that appears in com” 
paring the conjugants and non-conjugants, is the great increase 
in variabilily in the rate of reproduction. In all of the experi- 
ments the conjugants are much more variable in this respect than 
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are the non-conjugants. Tt will be well to summarize here the 
coefficients of variation for conjugants and non-conjugants in 
certain periods of each experiment. This is done in table 26. 

As the coefiicient of variation was computed for several dif- 
ferent periods in most of the •experiments, it hardly appears 
practicable to bring together in table 26 all the coefficients given 
in the tables of the body of the paper. I have therefore selected 
the longer periods, with some typical partial periods. 

As table 26 shows, the difference in variability between con- 
jugants and non-conjugants is not a slight one, but is very great. 
The coefficient of variation averages at least twice as great for 
the conjugants, and in some of the cases given in table 26 it is 
three or four times as great. There can be no question but that 
conjugation increases greatly the variation in rate of reproduction, 
both in wild cultures and in pure races. 

If in place of studying the variation relative to the mSan rate, 
as shown by the coefficient of variation, we examine the absolute 
amount of the variation, as shown by the standard deviation, we 

TABI.K 26 


Comparative variahiliiyy a?i measured by the coefficient of variation, for the lines 
descended from conjuganls and for those descended from non-conjugants, in num- 
bers of fissions to a given period; for various experiments of the present paper. 




CONJUOANT8 

NO .S-CO NJUG A NTS 


« 


(pairs) 

(split pairs) 

EXPERIMENT 

TIME 

Nujjq- 


Num- 




ber' of 

(Joefficlent 

ber of 

Coeliicieat 



lines 


lines 


{Wild Cultutes) 






1 

First 2 wooka 

afi 

; 53.103 4.232 

59 

12.975 ± 0.819 

1 

Second 2 weeks 

42 

’ 42.870 =^3.689 

59 

27.743 ± 1.850 

2 

First 2 weeks 

34 

; 32.011^2,874 

51 

21 350 ± 1.489 

2 

Second 2 weeks 

19 

. 46.944 *6.166 

2G 

22.847 ± 2.246 

3 

Four da vs. 

36 

i 29,369 ±2.528 

16 

12.756 ± 1.546 

{Pure strains) 






4 

Twenty days., 

17 

30.828 ±3.890 

18 

19.792 ± 2.310 

5 

' Six days i 

1 17 

42.762 ± 5.781 

! 20 

14.382 ± 1.565 

13a 

.Seven days 

5S 

40.350 ± 2.910 

82 

17.550 ± 0.953 

13b 

18 Days, December 8-20 

U 

: 43.893 ±5,976 

i 16 

’ 18.263 ± 2.405 

13b 

January 2-14 

14 

16.878 ± 2.069 

1 16 

12.832 ± 1.662 

13b 

January SO-Febriiary 12 

12 

37.899 ±5.478 

14 i 

19.735 ±2.821 

13b 

December 8-Januarv 29 ' 

16 

21.675 ± 2.715 

14 I 

16.428 ± 2.150 

15 

First 12 (11) days 

1 78 

; 19.501 ±1.065 

158 

11.789 ± 0.453 

15 

Later September 8-1 G 

; 83 

41.074 ±2.485 

171 ' 

8.585 ±0.315 

15 

24 (21) days 

69 

; 28.650 ±1.734 

145 ■ 

7,122 ±0.284 
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shall come to the same result, finding that in every case the varia- 
tions are not only relatively, but absolutely, greater among the 
cohjugants. The standard deviations corresponding to the coef- 
ficients of variation given in table 26 will be found in the tables 
included in the body of the papei; under the different experiments. 

In just what way is the variation increased in the conjugants? • 
That is, do we find that after conjugation there arc more speci- 
mens with a lower rate of fission, or with a higher rate of 
fission, or with both? WTaat is the nature of the distribution 
of the fission rates in each case? 

The fact that the mean rate is lower for the conjugants would 
cause us to suspect that the increase in variation is at least partly 
due to a decrease in the rate of fission of some of the lines, while 
others remain high. Examinations of the data sliows that this 
is largety true. To bring out this point, it will be well to note the 
comparative range of variation in number of fissions, for the 
conjugants and non -conjugants, in the various experiments. 
This is exhibited in table 27. In this table are inchided the 
number of fissions for only the lines that liA^ed through the period 
specified. 

As table 27 shows, at the lower extremity the conjugant lines 
range much farther than the non-conjugant lines; in every case 
the lower extreme for the conjugants is below that for the non- 
conjugants, and in many cases the difference is very considerable. 
At the other* extremity of tl^ range no such great difference is 
found. The maximum is, as a rule, higher for the non-conjugants, 
but this is not invariable; in some cases the maximum for the con- 
jugants is equal to that for the non-conjugants; or even a little 
greater. 

It appears therefore that conjugation increases the variatiw 
mainly toward the lower extremity of the range; it produces many 
lines whose rate of fission is lower than that for the non-conju- 
gants, while others remain high. But even in the middle regions 
of the range, the conjugant lines are less heaped up about the mean 
than the non-conjugants. These peculiarities may be illustrated 
by examination of the distribution of the variations in the experi- 
ments with larger numbers, as given in table 28, for PJxpcriments 
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I and 15. With this table may also be examined tables 9, 10, 

I I and 20, which give the same data for various other experiments. 
The spreading out toward the lower end of the range in the 

lines descended from pairs is very striking in table 28. In some 
cases it appears that the lines descended from conjugants tend 
to differentiate into two groups, one with a low fission rate, the 
other with a higher one. This is particularly notable in the data 
for Experiment 15, in table 28, but is observable also in Experi- 
ment 1. 


TABLE 27 

Com par alive range of vnriallon iVf linefi deRCf.yidcd j'rpm conjxiganiSy and in Oiose 
descended fro fN no/i-co/ijugortfs, for Jissiojis i}i a giren period. 


CO SJ f G A N T X O X'-CO X’ J C G A XTS 


KXrERIMKXT 

(Wild cultures) 

TIMK 

' 

MfriliGuri* 
niimhc'r of 
fis.'iions 

MLJximinii 
iiutiibor of 
fissions 

Minimum 

Maxim 

1 

First 2 wrecks 

u 

12 

7 

15 

1 

Second 2 weeks 

0 

16 

6 

20 

1 

Total 4 weeks 

9 

28 

13 

35 

2 

First 2 weeks 

0 

11 

7 

15 

2 

Second 2 weeks 

0 

13 

6 

11 

2 

Eight weeks 

25 

38 

37 

47 

3 

(Pure strains) 

Four days 

2 

10 

8 

13 

4 

Twenty days 

1 

17 

6 

17 

o 

Six days 

0 

6 

4 

6 

7 

Nine days , 

- 10 

14 

11 1 

16 

9 

Sixteen days 

10 

22 

23 I 

27 

13a 

Seven days 

0 

10 

4 

10 

13b 

December 8-16 

4 

1 21 

12 

21 

13b 

January 2-14 

7 

' 12 1 

8 1 

12 

13b 

January 30-Fcbruary 12 

: 3 

1 

i 9 I 

14 

13b 

December 8-January 29 

1 21 ! 

46 

j 24 ' 

50 

15 ! 

12 (11) days 

i ^ ' 

; 16 ' 

! ^ 

15 

15 1 

September S-16 


1 17 

1 8 

15 

15 j 

1 

24 (21) days^ 

/ 10 : 
\ (8.075; 

35 

30.06) 

18 

! 

28 


* In the last entry, for experiment 15, the time for the conjugant lines is 24 
days, that for the non -conjugants but 2L If we reduce by one-eighth the fis- 
sions for the conjugants, they will then be comparable with, those for the non- 
con] ugants; this gives the figures shown for this case in parenthesis. 
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It will be observed from table 28 that even in that part of the 
range where the non-conjugant linos are found, the conjugant 
figures are much loss heaped up near tlie mean than are those for 
the rion-conjugants. This shows clearly that tlie greater variabil- 
ity of the conjugantsisnot due alone to an extension of the range 
of variation toward the lower end; but also to a scattering of those 
lying near the mean. If, for example, \ve omit in Ivxjna’iment 15 
all the conjugant lines lying lower (in table 2S) than any of the 
non-conjugant lines, we still find the variation for the conjugaiits 
to be much greater than that for the non-conjugants. In F.xpori- 
ment 15, making the omission mentioned, the cooffieiont of varia- 
tion for the conjugants would be 16.77(), as cnmpaivd witli Init 
8.585 for the non-conjugants. 

Conjugation, then, increases variability in reproductive power. 
The next question is: Are these differences inherited, so that 
in this way differentiated races are produced? To this ([uestiou 
were mainly dedicated Experiments 13 and 15, and, as the account 
given in the text shows, the differoices Ihus prodiard nrv ifdivriled. 
In wild cultures, such as that of Experiment 1, this (|U(^stiou 
cannot be answered so clearly, since the differences in fission i^ate 
existing before conjugation are likewise inhointod and tlu' effect 
of conjugation is only to increase the number and extent of these 


TABLE 


Distribution of the 7iumber of fissions far (he lines of desccmlants of ronjiajanls^ r/.s 
compared with those from n.on-conjng(nits, fur certain [Kriods in erpt riments 1 
and 15. {The table shows, for example, that in the first tiro ireeics of experimcnl 
1, three of the conjuganl lines did not divide: Jour divided onee, etc.) 


NUMBEB OF KTSBIOXM 



1 

2 ^ 3 

4 

5 

6 ■ 7 

8 

9 i 10 i 11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

H 

Experlmcut 1~ 







i 1 








First two weeks; ^ 















Pairs 3 

4 

1 1 2 


1 

3 3 

6 

■1 I 13 ’ 11 

2 

1 





I 56 

Split pairs i 

Second two weeks' 





; 2 


12.3 

1.3 

18 

13 




.59 

! 42 

Pairs ■ 2 


12' 


2 

2 i 2 

; 4 

5 17)2 

4 : 

2 

;i 

2 

2 ’ 


Split pairs 

Experiment 16— 





2 ; 3 

■ 

3 

3 j 6 , 5 

11 

4 


' , 

3 

3 

59 

September 8-16 ; 
Pairs * 

6 

5 ' 2 ' 

; 1 



2 

2 ; -2 

5 

9 

13 

20 

12 

4 

' 83 

Split pairs 


i 


j 


1 

! 0 1 13 

52 

. 68 

27 

• 4 



:in 
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inherited differences. But working with a pure race, as in 
Experiments 13 and 15, it is found (1) that differences in rate of 
fission among those that have not conjugated since they were 
derived from a single parent are not inherited (unless possibly 
certain differences of a minimal character are to be excepted; 
differences of an order of magnitude far below those with which 
we are dealing); (2) tliat Conjugation among tlie members pf such 
a pure race does result in differeritiations that are inherited, so 
that froni a race liomogeneous with respect to fission rate, we 
get many races, differing in their rates. The liereditary dif- 
ferences thus produced are not small and inconstant but so decided 
as to give coefficients of correlation up to 0.9 between earlier and 
later generations, in spite of fluctuations due to environmental 
differences. 

■ To what is due the production of inherited differentiations by 
conjugation? Here for the present we can only speculate. It would 
seem probable that we have before us something of the process that 
we see in Mcndclian inheritance. If the members of a culture 
differ in their germinal make-up, conjugation among them would 
produce many new combinations of germinal characteristics. 
The fact that we find such heritable differentiations produced by 
conjugation among the members of the same pure race would be 
accounted for if the members of the race are hetero zygotic, 
although all alike in germinal composition. Interconjugation 
among such sihiilar heterozygotes would, on Mendelian principles, 
produce many new combinations of germinal constituents, just 
as happens in the self-fertilization of higher organisms. 

In connection with such a view of the matter, it n^^ds to be 
recalled, however, that in our Experiment 13 we were dealing 
with a stock that had gone through eight successive self-fertili- 
zations, the stock being derived, after each of these, from a single 
cx-conjugant. Such a series of eight self-fertilizations would, as 
set forth in the account of Experiment 13, go far in getting rid of 
heterozygotism, unless the character we are studying depends on 
a very large number of independent factors. In that stock we 
nevertheless found that inherited differentiations q,s to fission rate 
were produced by conjugation. This may indicate that Men- 
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delian recombination is not the whole secret of the matter; it 
does not, however, demonstrate this. 

In a previous paper (M l), I have shown that conjugation like- 
wise increases variability in size. In the account of hx])eriinont 9, 
of the present paper, some data arc given indicating that the size 
differentiations so produced arc likewise inherited. But the 
results there given are by no means conclusi\’c, tlu^ imitter 
requires further study. 

It seems best to reserve for a later paper on inherit aru'c a com- 
parative review of what is known as to the ]j rod net ion of ^’ariation 
by conjugation in other organisms, witli the A'arious theories that 
have been held. 

CONJUGATION AND BI PARENTAL INHERITANCE 

In a paper to be published at once, by the present author and 
K. S. Lashley, it will be shown that conjugation results in inherit- 
ance from both the parents that enter into the pair. All details 
are reserved for the paper referred to; the matter is mentioned 
here merely to complete the outline as to effects of conjugation. 

CONJUGATION AND THE THEORY OF REJUVENESCENCE 

The chief positive results from the present investigation are: 
(1) that conjugation increases variation, giving rise to heritable 
differentiations; (2) that it results in biparental inheritance (to 
be taken up in a separate paper) ; (3) that the fission rate is lower 
after conjugation ; (4) that the mortality is as a rule higher, and 
abnormal^es arc more common, among the descendants of- con- 
jugants than among those of non-conjugants. 

What is the relation of these results to the theory that conju- 
gation produces rejuvenescence? * 

A number of diverse things ha^x been included under reju- 
venescence, the theory meaning for some authors one combina- 
tion of these, for others another combination. The main points 
included appear to be the following : 

1. The structural changes— the replacement of the old macro- 
nucleus by a new structure deri\^ed from the microiiuclei — has 
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sometimes been held to constitute a visible rejuvenescence, a 
rejuvenescence of the macroaucleus. This in some forms is 
accompanied by a renewal of other structures, as for example, 
of the bodily appendages in the Hypotricha. Engelmann (76) 
emphasized these changes as constituting in themselves ^^ein 
wahrcn Verjuugung'’ (p. 629). 

This actual replacement of old structures by new no one will of 
course deny, and it seems not inappropriate to call it a reju- 
venescence, if we mean by this word nothing more than these 
observed facts. 

2. But the theory has as a rule gone far beyond these observed 
facts. Thus, Maupas says, after a statement of these structural 
changes : 

Ce nouvclle appareil nucleaire agit siir tout rorgaiiisme, auquel il 
appartient, cominc unc sortc de ferment regenerateur, iui restituant, 
sous leur forme parfaitc ct intogralc, toutes Ics energies vitalcs carac- 
teristiques de Tespece. Get etre se trouve done rajeuni dans le sens 
litteral et absolu du mot. II peut dcs lors redevenir Ic progeniteur 
d'un nouveau cycle de multiplications agames, dont toutes les gene- 
rations succcssivcs scront douccs des memes facultes rajeunics, jusqu’^ 
ce que celles-ci s^usent et s’affaiblissent peu a peu, par leur exercice 
mem§, et en arrivant ainsi a ressentir le besoin reparatcur d’une nouvelle 
p6riode cractivitc fecondatricc (’89, p. 434). 

Now, in the passage, we have quoted, Maupas evidently 
affirms certain things that by no means follow from the structural 
changes observed, but can only be demonstrated by the results 
of experimentation. We shall have to inquire how far these have 
been thus demonstrated. But before doing this, we must pro- 
ceed- to one farther development of the theory. 

3. As we ha^’e seen (page 357), Alaupas did not hold that the 
vigor and rate of reproduction are increased by conjugation, 
although such a general statement as the one above quoted would 
seem to imply that this is true. This idea has, however, been 
held by many as a fundamental part of the theory of rejuve- 
nfesccnce. The rate of reproduction has been held to become 
less and less as the number of vegetative generations increases, 
until by a new conjugation it is brought back again to its original 
level (see the quotations on page 356). 
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This part of the theory of rejuvenesceuco which liolds that the 
vigor of reproduction is increased by conjugation ap|)o.ars to be 
definitelya mistake, for the infusoria, as wo have ah'eady shown 
(page 359). We shall therefore consider it no farther. 

The experimental results of the present paper of course do not 
alter the facts as to the ^structural reju^'enosceuee’ if one desir^ 
so to call it. Certain points are worthy of notice in this coiinoc- 
tion. 

1. So far as the Rejuvenescence’ or renewal of structures other 
than the macronuclcus is concerned (locomotor oi-gaus, cetera), 
this takes place equally in vegetative reproduction. It furnishes 
therefore no foundation for a theory that conjugation is in any 
special way a rejuvenating process. 

2. The replacement of the macronuclcus by parts of the 
inicronuclei of the two individuals of the pair is of courses thor- 
oughly in consonance wdth the results of the j)i*csont study, 
furnishing not the slightest difficulty for interpretation. The 
micro nuclei are to be conceived as corresponding to tlie nuclear 
apparatus of the germ cells of higher organisms, each one con- 
sisting of a certain combination of hleterminants’ or ‘genes.’ 
AWien the macronucleus is replaced by parts of two micronucltM’, 
a new combination of 'determinants’ is thus produced ; the progeny 
may therefore differ from the parents. In other words, 'varia- 
tion’ is induced in conjugation-through the production of many 
new combinations, in different cases. Again, since the new ma- 
cronucleus is produced by the union of parts from two diva^rse 
individuals, the progeny may inherit from these two; in other 
words, conjugation results in biparental inheritance, as we have 
actually found to be the case. 

Now, it is a priori not impossible that the effects of the renewal 
of the macronucleus are completed in those two results; it is not 
a priori certain that the new macronucleus must otherwi.se func- 
tion any better than the old one. 

We must therefore inquire as to the experimental ground fdr 
the assertion made in the quotation gi^^en abo\^e from Maupas, to 
the effect that this new apparatus acts on the entire organism as a 
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sort of regenerating ferment, restoring all its vital energies, et 
cetera. 

The grounds for this view have consisted, almost exclusively, 
not in actual observation of any such rejuvenizing action by con- 
jugation, but in the observation that during vegetative repro- 
(j^ction under experim^tal conditions the or^nisms becorpe 
depressed, degenerate, and finally die. From this it was con- 
cluded that conjugation must be what remedies this. 

This line of argument has, however, quite lost its force, in view 
of the modern work of Calkins, Enriques, Woodruff, and others. 
These authors’ results demonstrate that the very limited periods 
within whicli Alaupas observed degeneration has no significance 
for the question as to wliether degeneration is an inevitable 
consequence of continued reproduction without conjugation, for 
they kept vegetative reproduction in progress for periods many 
times as long as those which Maupas found to result in degenera- 
tion. The work of Woodruff, in particular, seems to show that 
Paramecium may be kept multiplying vegetatively for an indefi- 
nite period. Furthermore, the work of Enriques and of Woodruff 
has shown to what the degeneration observed by Maupas was 
due.' Under proper nutritive and chemical conditions no such 
degeneration appears. 

It is not necessary to review in detail this vast subject, but 
there will hardly be any dissent from _ the statement that the 
modern work has largely, if not entirely, deprived of its force this 
argument for the necessity of conjugation. 

All the more therefore we are driven to examine the direct 
evidence as to the rej.u vena ting effect of conjugation. And in 
doing so, we must reflect that if the argument above mentioned 
were valid, there should be no difficulty in observing experimen- 
tally the rejuvenating effect; so that a fortiori we must demand 
what this direct evidence is. 

In reading Maupas’ great works (’88, ’89) in search of this 
direct evidence for a rejuvenating effect of conjugation, one is 
astonished at the way it eludes one at every step. Most of the 
actual observations that bear on the matter at all, seem indeed 
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opposed to the rejuvenating action of conjugation. .Maupas 
demonstrated, as we have seen, by extended experimentation, 
that conjugation is not followed by an increase in tlie vigor of 
multiplication. He found, in repeated observations, that con- 
jugation within his degenerating stocks did not help them, but 
attributed thisHo their being closely iflated. But lie ol)ser\-^ 
further that when the depressed stocks that inlerconjugatcd urre not 
related, they still died after conjugation, so that conjugation did not 
remedy degeneration in the one case or the other p. 4011). 
He found that conjugation is often sterile (followed by death) 
in wild cultures of Stylonychia (’89, p. 331). He found that 
ex-conjugants of Spirostomum, Climacostomum and Didinium 
did not reproduce farther (’89, pp. 277, 295, 297). In Leuc()])hrys 
a large proportion of the conjugants die (’89, p. 254-255). He 
found that in some cases a second conjugation follows a first one 
after but a few generations (Leucophrys, ’89, j). 4f)9). He found 
that animals which are ready to conjugate may be prevented, and 
they will then continue to multiply with uninterrupted vigor 
(’89, p. 306), All these observations speak against rather than 
for the idea of a regular cycle of vegetative reproduction, result- 
ing in degeneration, and requiring conjugation at a certain stage, 
this remedying the degeneration. 

Has Maupas absolutely no evidence that conjugation reju- 
venates? He seems possibly to have held that the following fact 
is evidence of this effect. In his long continued cultures, he 
found that when the animals derived from a single parent inter- 
conjugated, they later died. It is notable that this result has 
not been confirmed by later investigation, and Maupas himself 
noted certain exceptions. But iMaupas found that when he 
mixed individuals from different cultures, the pairs were fertile 
(provided both did not belong to degenerated cultures). It 
would appear that Maupas supposed that rejin^enescencc had 
taken place in these cases. But of course there is absolutely no 
evidence that such has occurred, unless it is shown experimentafly 
that the ex-conjugants arc more vigorous and propagate longer 
than similar parents who did not conjugate. In view of the 
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results given in the present paper, where the reverse is shown to 
be the rule, it is clear that these observations of Maupas do not 
touch the matter at all. 

One single case only Alaupas has which makes even an approach 
to the form of this necessary demonstration, and this, as we shall 
s||B, really gives no e\jde^ce at all. This is the case of one of his 
cultures of Stylonychia pustulata (’88, pp. 196-201). A line of 
propagation was begun with a single individual, November 1, 
1885. This line died out on Alarch 26, 1886, after 215 genera- 
tions, On February 22 a single specimen of the 156th generation 
was taken from this line and allowed to conjugate with an indi- 
vidual from outside. Alaupas tells us on page 323 of his paper 
of ’89 that these individuals from outside, which he mixed with 
those from the long-continued cultures “were taken at hazard 
in my small af{uai“ia.” Thus such an individual had not been 
living under the peculiar conditions of these experiments. De- 
rived from this pair a new line of propagation was continued 
for 316 generations (till July 10, 1886), while the old line from 
which one of these ex-conjugants came, died out after but 59 
generations more. 

Now, the work of Enriques, Woodruff, Baitsell (T2), et cetera, 
has shown that the conditions with which Maupas worked result 
after a time in depression of the vital functions, but that animals 
kept under more favorable conditions do not show such depres- 
sion, even though they have lived as long without conjugation 
as the depressed race. The depression is due to the conditions, 
not to lack of conjugation. \Miat Alaupas did was to take from 
outside a fresh, vigorous specimen, and mate it with one of these 
depressed ones. He tlien found that the progeny were vigorous. 
He does not note ivheiher the line of 'progeny he used came from the 
depressed member of the pair, or from the vigorous one, although 
this is an absolutely essential point for determining whether the 
depressed stock was reju^'enated even by conjugation with a 
vigorous one. The probability is strong that the new line of 
propagation came from the new, vigorous individual. But such 
an individual would have given an equally long series of vegeta- 
tive propagations if it had not been mated at the beginning. Its 
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vigor was due to the fact that it had been Hinder favorable 
conditions, not to conjugation. 

There is absolutely nothing in this experiment to demor\strate 
that a partially exhausted race is rejuvenated by (‘onjugaliom 
A real test would be the following; Two unrelated lines should he 
allowed to multiply till botli become dep^ssed. Tlien tliey shouj^ 
be allowed to conjugate, to determine whether tlie conjugation 
remedies the depression. It will manih^stly not do, in testing 
the question whether conjugation remedies depression, to take a 
vigorous^ undepressed specimen as one member of the ]:>air. 
According to the cyclical theories, all line.s of iiropagation Ikh-oiuo 
depressed after a series of vegetati\'e ropi’(jducti()as, so that if 
conjugation is to maintain the race, it must be effecti\’e wlien it 
occurs between two lines, both of which are depressed. 

Now, as we have briefly mentioned abo\'o, Maupaa performed 
this crucial experiment. He kept lines of propagation of Slylouy- 
chia of diverse origin till they became depressed, llien allowed 
them to conjugate one with another. This fact is briefly set 
forth on page 409 of his paper of 1889. Such ci-oss-coujugatiou of 
two diverse lines did not remit in rejiivenescence; the animals died 
just as happened wliea the two members of a ])air came from the 
same parents. Speaking of sterile conjugations, Alaupas says, 
‘‘Elies s’effectuent, en effot, aiissi bieii entro individiis apparto- 
nant a uii merne cycle ou ]U’oches jmrents, quhaitre indi\Tdus 
etranges ITm a Tautre et [)ro\xmant de c^Tles differents'’ ('89, 
p. 409). 

Anyone who goes critically through the 480 pages of Maupas’ 
two great papers for the purpose of finding out what c\adoncc 
there is that conjugation rejuvenates, will, I beIie^x‘, be forced, as 
I have been, to realize that they contain no e\ddence for this 
whatev'er, although they do contain evidence against it. Alaupas^ 
conclusion was evidently due to the supposed theoretical neces- 
sity for something to remedy the degeneration induced by long 
vegetative reproduction under the conditions of his experiments. 
All that his experimenis slimv is that long continued propagation under 
the given co 7 iditions results in injury to the stock — and tins equally 
ivheiher there is or is not conjugation within the stocks, or between 



two such stocks of diverse origin. There is thus not even any indi- 
rect evidence that conjugation rejuvenates, since the stocks that 
conjugated underwent the same fate as those that did not. 

So far as I have been able to discover, there is no experimental 
evidence from any other source that conjugation rejuvenates. 

Miss Culbs paper en^tled “Eejuvenescence as the result of 
conjugation” (’07), tlie e\idence consists merely in showing that 
a considerable fraction of tliose that had conjugated continued 
thereafter to multiply. But control experiments show, as set 
forth in the body of the present paper, that they would have con- 
tinued equally if they had not conjugated ; in fact a larger propor- 
tion would have continued to multiply if they had not been 
allowed to conjugate. There is thus in these results no evidence 
of rejuvenescence through conjugation; and this must be said of 
all observations which merely show that some of the ex-conju- 
gants continue to multiply. Control experiments with animals 
prevented from conjugating are necessary for a correct under- 
standing of the results. 

In the long series of studies set forth in the present paper as 
Experiments 5 to 14, the effects of conjugation were studied when 
one division of a race is allowed to conjugate frequently, while 
another is kept. from conjugating; also the effects of conjugation 
in a race that is actually depressed. As to the first point, the 
animals that did not conjugate were found throughout to be more 
vigorous than those that conjugated frequently. 

With regard to the effects of conjugation in a depressed race, 
it is to be recalled that Maupas had repeatedly tried tins experi- 
ment, finding always that conjugation has no beneficial effect 
under such conditions. The question might then be regarded as 
settled, since there is no expectation of beneficial effect even 
iccepting the views of the great upholder of the theory of reju- 
i^enescence; positive results would be directly opposed to tile 
experimental results of Maupas. 

Yet it was in one of these experiments alone that any result was 
’cached that could possibly* lend themselves to an attempt to 
naintain that conjugation has a beneficial effect on vigor and 
idtality. In Experiment 12 the stock was so depressed that it 
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multiplied scarcely at all, and the mortality was hi^ln It was 
almost impossible to get conjugation among its members, since 
a prerequisite to conjugation is. a period of rapid multiplication. 
The necessary conditions were fulfillod only for throe ])airs. 
From these, six ex-conjugants were obtained. The six lines of 
propagation derived from these were comi)ared with ten lines from 
individuals that did not conjugate (and did not attoin])t to do so). 

There was no general rejuvenescence due to conjugal iom 
Three of the six conjugant lines died out within a week, and a 
fourth a little later; so that two-thirds of the conjugant lines wore 
dead. But two continued to multiply. But in the mean time 
all of the ten non-coi^u(^ant lines died out. 

■■ has happened here? Wo can hardly s]x\ak of rejuve- 

nescence where two-thirds of tlie ex-conjugants die out. The 
survival of some of the conjugants may have been due to the 
greater vigor that was a prerequisite to their conjugation, the 
lack of which caused the others not to conjugate. Aside from 
this we can only say that the results of conjugation were here the 
same as usual; it induced variation in the reprodudive power. 
As always, some lines derived from the conjugants had a low 
reproductive power and died at once. 3 Vo out of the six had 
greater reproductive power; they therefore continued to multiply. 
In the rfneantime, the uniform non-conjugants, retaining the 
original depressed condition, all died out after a short time. 

This experiment therefore gives, in fact, the same result as all 
the others, an increase of \'ariation as a result of conjugation. 
It differs from the others merely in the fact that in two of th(‘ six 
cases tile extremes of variation reached a higher level than that 
which characterized the animals before conjugation. I'hc same 
result is reached in Experiment 15, where the conjugants at the 
upper extreme of the range exceeded in their rate of reproduction 
#ie uniform non-conjugants. But in this latter case there is no 
teiflptation to speak of rejuvenescence, since the non-conjugants 
still continue to multiply vigorously. 

Thus, under exceptional conditicfes the production of variation 
by conjugation results in preserving some representatives of a 
stock which would otherwise die out completely. 
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The results of the present investigation on the effect of con- 
jugation need to be considered in connection with the results of 
the investigations of Calkins, Ejiriques, Woodruff, and others, 
on the results of long continued vegetative reproduction. The 
two lines of work complement each other and lead to harmonious 
and definite conclusions. In a recent brief paper (T2 a) I have 
reviewed the two in their relation to each other. Here I shall 
not* attempt to review the work on vegetative reproduction but 
merely to summarize the common result of both lines of work. 

GENERAL CONCLUSION 

Comparing conjugation with the fertilization of higher animals, 
we find the following to be the state of the case: 

In higher animals fertilization has two diverse effects, which 
recent investigation, particularly tliat of Loeb and his associates, 
has clearly disentangled. (1) On the one hand, it initiates dtvelop- 
ment; it prevents the egg from dying, as it would do if not ferti- 
lized. This function of fertilization is the one that is replaced by 
the processes which induce artificial parthenogenesis. (2) But, 
secondly, fertilization brings about in some way inheritance from 
two parents. When there is inheritance from but one parent, 
the inheritance is as it were complete; the child as a rule r^embles 
its parent in all hereditary characteristics; this is the result of 
the so-called ^pure line^ work. But when we have biparental 
inheritance, a great number of different combinations of the 
characteristics of the two parents are produced, so that the proc- 
ess of fertilization is one that in this respect completely alters 
’ the face of organic nature, producing infinite variety in place of 
relative uniformity. 

These two functions of fertilization, the initiation of develop- 
ment, on the one hand, and the production of inheritance froi^ 
'two parents, on the other, are logically independent; they mifht 
conceivably be performed at different times and by different 
mechanisms. The fact that it many organisms the same mech- 
anism that brings about biparental inheritance is likewise the one 
that initiates development might from certain points of view be 
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called an adaptation. Its result is to insuro that in ull organisms 
that develop there shall be inheritance from two parents, not 
from one. In the work on artificial parthenogenesis tliese two 
functions have been separated experimentally; the initiation of 
development takes place alone. 

Now, in endeavoring to understand conjugation, attention has 
been given hitherto almost exclusively to the first of these two 
functions. It was held that the function of conjugation must 
be to make possible life and development where it was otherwise 
impossible, just as fertilization arouses the egg to further life 
and development. But it turns out that in the infusoria con- 
jugation, instead of having this one of the two functions of fer- 
tilization, has the other. The two functions are in tlie infusorian 
separated, just as they are in artificial parthenogenesis, but it is 
the second, not the first, that we have before us. Conjugation 
is not necessary in order that life and reproduction shall continue ; 
they continue without it. There is no evidence that conjugation 
in the infusoria increases the reproductive power, or rejuvenates 
the organism physiologically in any way. 

But the life which thus- continues is uniform and unchanging. 
To give biparental inheritance, with varying mixtures of tlie 
characteristics of the two parents; to produce these new combina- 
tions in g^at variety, conjugation is necessary. And when this 
happens under such conditions that the original combinations 
were not adapted to survival, then some of the new combinations 
produced often are adapted to the conditions; conjugation then 
results in a survival of an organism that wTHild have been com- 
pletely destroyed without it. It is most interesting in this 
connection to observe that conjugation is usually induced by an 
unfavorable change of conditions, a change of such a nature that 
the organisms begin to decline. Thereupon conjugation occurs, 
so^h^t new combinations are produced, adapted to varied con- 
ditions, some of which may survive. 

Thus the whole series of investigatjpns on vegetati\'e reproduc- 
tion and on conjugation leads to a unified result, and one that is 
in consonance with what we observe in higher animal^. 
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Our main results may then be summed up as follows: So far as 
physiological effects are concerned, conjugation does not produce 
rejuvenescence, for after conjugation most of the animals are less 
vigorous than before. What conjv^jation does is to bring about 
neu' combinations of germ plasni, just as is done in the sexual repro- 
duction of higher animals. One result of this is to produce biparental 
inheritance; another is to give origin to inany variations^ in Ike sense 
of inherited differentiations between different scrams. Some of the 
new combinations are better adapted to the existing conditions than 
others; these survive while the others die out. 
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APPENDIX: FUNDAMENTAL TABLES 

TABLE 29 

Ex’periment 1. Paramecium caudatum. Number of fis^ion^ per urek in the. 61 
lines derived from conjugants, and in the 59 li7ies dcrited from those that have not 
conjugated. Maij 4 dune 7, 1909. Numbers in parcnthcsi.s indicate that the 
line in que.sHon had died out before the end of (he experiinent. {d ^ died out, 
during t^e week indicated.) 

Pairs (conjugation consummated) 
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TABLE 29 (Coxtinoed) 


Split pairs {conjugation not consummated) 
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TABLE 30 

Experinie.nt 3. Parameciu/n caudahim. April W to June 4, 1909. Number of 
fissions, fu'st two U'eeks, for those that have conjugated (pairs) and those that 
have not {‘split pairs’ and free’), (d = died.) Numbers in parenthesis give 
total fissions for those that died before the end of the period. 
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TABLE 30 (CoNTiNL'Kn) 
Split pairs 
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TABLE 81 

Experiment 2. Is imhcr of fissions, last 6 weeks of the period of eight weeks, /or' 
those ihnt have conjugated {‘pnirs^) and for those that have not (f split pairs’ and 
fir eel), {d = dead.) Numbe.rs in parentheses give total fissions for those that 
died before the end. 
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TABLE 32 


ExpeTimeni 12. Paramecium aurelia, X umber of individuah prceott on crrioin 
days of the expervnent, tcith the reductions made. Such entries as siefiiifi/ 

that U '^'cre present on the day in question, and that a sufficient number mere re- 
moved to leave but 4 for future multiplication. Xn individuals nrre removed 
Except in the numbers arid ofi the dates shown. Each line started with a sinyle 
individual f August 11. 

Set K. Progeny of the confugonls of June 3. Cultivated in wntrh glasses since 
May 15. 
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Set D 1. Coyijugants of August 12, from the same culture as the nun-eon jiupnds 
of set D 2. Cultivated on slides from March 4 till June 7 : from that time ivi natrh 
glasses. (1 a and 1 h constitute the t}ro members of pair L ete.) 
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TABLE 32 fCoOTiyuED? 


Set D S. N'on-conjiigants of August 13, from same culture as the conjuganls of 
set D 1. Cultivated on slides from March 4, till June 7; fromjhai time in watch 
glasses . 



TABLE 33 


Experiment IS b. PaTamecium aurdia. Comparative number of fissions in the 
selected conjugant and non-conjugaril lines, for five periods, between December 
8 and Februarf/ 27. {d = died out.) 
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TABLE 34 

Experiment 15. Pure strain E; conjuganis. Record of number of fiesiom hg Ixco- 
day periods, for each of the SS lines descended from, coixjugating pairs, through- 

out the twenty-four days of the experiment. Fo^full cxphnalion, see ‘Expfnuaiion 
of tables S4 and 35/ page 343. 
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1 ’.\Br.E 34 (Continued) 
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Experimeiil 15, Pure slvain E; non-cofijuganL'^. 
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two-day periods^ for 
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the 21 days of the experiment. / 
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see 
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TABLE 35 (CojrrrNUED) 
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y- 
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i 24 
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2 
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2 j 
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2 ! 

3 

! 2 

9 
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y ■ 

^3 

1 3 

12 ; 

3 

3 1 

2 

i ^ ' 

1 

i 3 

1 24 

15 a X . 

■ 2 1 

2 ' 2 

' 2 j 

3 ^ 

: 3 1 

1 3 

2 i 

2 

3 

! 24 

y- 

2 ! 

3 ; 2 

1 1 1 

i 4 

2 

! 2 

|2 : 

2 

3 

1 24 

b X. . 

o' 

2 ; 0 

' 2 ' 

! i 

4 

I 3 

3l 

i2 

3 

23 

y- 

' o' 

0 : 

; 3 1 

1 4- 

3 

3 

2 ' 

2 

3 


IG a X , . 

3 ' 

2 1 1 

1 2 

i 4 

3 

3 
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2 

3 

26 

>'•- 

: 2 

2 j2 

1 3 ' 

i 4 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 2 

' 24 
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0 

1 2 

■ 2 

1# 

3 

1 ^ 

2 

3 

1 2 


y-- 

0 

3 1 1 
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3 

I3 

‘ 2 

1 2 

3 

23 
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3 2 
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3 

■ 2 
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25 

y, . 
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1 1 ^ 
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2 

2 

' 2 

3 

1 23 
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0 

3 ' 2 

i2 
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3 

3 

2 

2 

24 

V. - 

Lo 
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■ 2 
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3 

a 

2 

2 

2 
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2 2 

I3 

I3 

3 

i 3 
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3 

^ 26 
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1 4 

i 

' 3 


M 
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TABLE 35 (Continued) 


LIWl! 

AUOUST 


SEPTEMBER 



28 

30 

1 3 

0 

8 10 

12 

H 

16 

18 b X 

0 

2 

2 2 

4 

3 3 

2 

3 

3 ^ 

y 

0 


1 |2 

4 

3 1 3 

3 

2 

3 : 

19 a X 

2 

2 

2 i 2 

4 

3 ! 2 

3 

2 

3 

y 

2 

2 

1 : 3 

3 

2i3 

2 

3 

2 

bx 

1 

2 

1 ; 3 

4 

3 I 3 

3 

2 

3 

y 

1 


! 3 

4 

1 ! 3 

2 

3 

3 

20 a X 

2 

3 

2 ' 2 

3 

3 3 

3 

2 

2 

y 

3 

1 

3 1 2 


3:3 

2 

2 

3 

b X 

0 

1 

2 

4 

3 : 4 

2 

2 

3 

y 

1 

1 

1 : 2 

4 

3 : 3 

2 

2 

3 ' 

21 a X 

2 

2 

3 2 

4 

2 : 3 

3 

2 

3 

y 

2 

2 

2 ! 2 

4 

3 t 3 

2 

3 

3 

b X 

0 

2 

1 I 3 

4 

3 : 2 

3 

2 

3 

y 

0 

1 

2 2 

4 

3 i 3 

1 

2 

3 

22 a X 

2 

3 

3 ; 2 

4 

3 1 3 

3 

2 

3 

y 

2 

3 

2 ' 3 

3 

3 ' 2 

3 

2 

3 ’ 

b X 

0 

2 

2 ^ 3 

4 

4 2 

3 

3 

3 : 

y-' 

0 


1 3 

4 

3 1 2 

3 

2 

3 

23 a X . . 

3 

2 

2 : 2 

4 

1 : 2 

2 

2 

3 

y 

2 

1 

3 2 

3 

2 : 2 

2 

3 

3 

24 ax 
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2 
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3 

4 I 2 

3 

i 2 

1 

y 

3 

1 

1 ' 2 
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3 2 

3 

■ 2 
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2 

' 2 i 

2 1 2 

i 3 
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3 

1 2 

3 

y 

2 

3 ; 

1 ! 3 
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: 2 ; 2 ' 

! 3 

i 2 

3 
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' 2 

! 3 . 

y 

3 
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2 

■ 3 

3 3 

h 

3 

! 3 i 
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3 
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1 
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4 

0 

2 2 
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2 

3 : 
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1 1 

12 
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2 

2 
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25 
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23 
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24 

24 

24 
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TABLE 35 (Coxtinl’ed) 
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y ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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2 

y 

2 
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1 

y 
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2 

y 
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■ 2 

y 
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2 

y 
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3 

y 
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TABLE 35 (Continued) 
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PART I 

H. S. JENNINGS 
INTRODUCTION 

When the individuals of Paramecium that have paired are 
kept separate and allowed to reproduce under favorable conditions, 
as a rule a considerable number of the lines of progeny produced 
by them either die out, or reproduce very slowly; while the others 
live and reproduce freely. This has been studied by Calkins 
(^02) and by Cull (^07) and is held by them to indicate that there 
is at least an incipient sexuality in Paramecium. Of* the two 
members, a and h, of a pair, one is held to reproduce freely, thus 
corresponding • to the female, while the other, reproducing little 
or not at all after conjugation, represents the male. Since the 
life of individuals that do not reproduce is short, the ^males' will 
in many cases die in a brief period after conjugation. 

METHOD OF ANALYSIS; FORMULAE 

Now, of course the mere fact, in itself, that a considerable 
number of the lines of progeny are weak or die out after conjuga- 
tion does not show that there is a tendency to sexual differentia- 
tion in the members of pairs. There might be causes of weakness 
or death that are quite indcijendent of such sexual differentiation. 
How can wo determine whether the observed cases of weakness 
and death do indicate a sexual differentiation? 

For answering this question the following considerations apply: 
If the causes of death arc quite independent of sexual differentia- 
tion between the two members of the pairs, then sometimes both 
members of a given pair will die or be weak, and it should be pos- 
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sible to determine how frequently, on the average, this will occur. 
This would enable us to determine further ir^ liow large a pi-opor- 
tion of the cases both members of pairs should be represented 
among the survivors, in this case where the distribution of deatlis 
has no relation to the pairing. 

On the other hand, if the weakness and death are due to the 
fact that one member (the 'male') of a pair does not ropi*odu(*e 
well, then it would be unusual for both members of a pair to show 
weakness or death; from this cause acting alone it would never 
occur. Thefe would probably, o^ course, be acting also other 
causes of weakness or death, that were independent of the pairing, 
so that we should sometimes find that both members of a pair 
die or are weak, owing to chance causes, but the number of cases 
where both members die would he sjnaUer, in proporiion to the total 
number of deaths, than if the distributio7i of deaths were purely 
random so far as the pairing goes. For one of the chief causes for 
the deaths would affect only one member of each pair. Thus 
among the survivors there would be a greater proportion of oases 
where only one member of the pair exists than would be the case 
if sexual differentiation played no part in the matter. 

This gives us a method of testing the matter. If, owing to 
sexual differentiation, one member of the pair is more liable to 
weakness or death than the other, then the number of cases where 
both members of the pair survive will be found less than would be 
probable if the distribution of deaths were due to causes that were 
independent of the pairing. 

To take a concrete case, Miss Cull (’07) found that out of the 
progeny of 93 pairs (186 lines), there remained at the end of a 
month 103 lines, and among these 103 lines were representatives 
of both members in 38 pairs. Is this number of entire pairs 
still living less than would be expected if the distribution of 
deaths had no relation to the pairing? 

The same question may be dealt with by taking up the cases 
that die, in place of those that survive, Tims, in the case cited 
above, out of the progeny of the two members of 93 pairs (186 
hnes), 83 lines had died out, including 28 cases where both mem- 
bers of the pairs had died. Is this number of pairs dead less than 
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would be expected if the distribution of the 83 deaths had no 
relation to the method of pairing? 

It is important to realize that those two ways of putting the 
question are identical. The probability that 38 complete pairs 
should survive is in this case the same as the probability that 28 
complete pairs should die, and this is true in general. Therefore 
we need deal explicitly with only one of these questions; the answer 
we obtain will hold for both. This will be demonstrated later. 

Miss Cull (h)7) appears to leave out of consideration all pairs 
in which both members die, dealing only with those which survive. 
At the end of a mouth, since 28 pairs out of the 93 had died out, it 
follows that there were left representatives of but 65 pairs, and it 
is only these 65 that she considers in summing up the evidence in 
favor of sexual differentiation: 

It may be broadly stated that of the sixty-five pairs which I have 
observed one conjugant either died or left a weak strain in which the 
descendants were half as numerous and much less vigorous than those 

of the stronger ex-eon jugant Here we have indications 

that one gamete gives up its vitality to and loses its identity in the egg 
where its presence forms a stimulus to development analogous to the 
rajeunissement and greater activity in cell division which follows con- 
jugation. There is little reason to doubt that a physiological and per- 
haps a physical difference exists between the two unicellular organisms 
which unite in conjugation and a difference of the same nature as that 
expressed morphologically in the case of Adelea ovata, where the male 
gamete does not fuse Mth the female, but dies after delivering one of 
its four pronuclei (pp. 88, 89). 

Now, even if we deal only with the survivors, as in our first 
way of putting the question, we come to the same result as when 
we deal only with those that die (as set forth above, and as will 
bo demonstrated later). But in any case, the results given in 
my paper on the effects of conjugation (T3) show that there is 
no justification for omitting the cases in which both members of 
the pair die. Miss Cull did this apparently on the ground that 
these were instances where conjugation was unsuccessful in pro- 
ducing rejuvenescence, so that the animals- died as they would 
have done if there had been no conjugation. She says of the death 
of these 28 pairs: These facts confirm Calkins’ observation 
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that conjugation is by no means alwaj's successful in jiroducing 
rejuvenescence” (p. 87). But I have shown in the paper ('13) 
which precedes this one that there is no gi’ound for supposing 
that these would have died if conjugation had not occairrod; in 
our Experiment 1, for example, none of those tliat wca-e pixnauited 
from conjugating died, the deaths being limited to those that did 
conjugate; and the other experiments give evidence in the same 
direction. This takes away all ground (if there (*\'er was such 
ground) for trying to exclude the cases in which both members of 
the pairs died. What we must inquire, so far as deaths go, is, 
whether the number of complete pairs that survi\'e (or, if w(‘ pre- 
fer, the number of complete pairs that die) is less than would be 
expected if the deaths were due to causes that had iio relation to 
the pairing. 

To answer this question, we must know, first, how many com- 
plete pairs would probably ha^ e occurred among the survi\a)rs 
(or the non-survivors), if the deaths had taken place at random. 
In Miss Cull's case, cited above, wc must ask: How many com- 
plete pairs would have survived among the 103 lines (out of ISO), 
if the deaths had occurred at random? Would the number ha\ai 
been greater or less than 38 (the actual number)? Or: How 
many complete pairs would have died among the 83 deaths (out 
of 186), if the deaths had no relation to the pairing? 

To deal with this and similar cases, we are compelled to take 
up this general problem: Suppose that we have a given niiniber of 
pairs, from which a given number of indi\ddiuils are drawn at 
random; what is the most probable number of eases whei*e botli 
members of pairs will be drawn? We may ix^alizo such a case 
concretely by throwing a lot of serially numbered tickets into a 
hat, there being two tickets bearing each number (these constitu- 
ting a pair), then drawing out a certain nuintier of the tickets. 
What we wish is a formula for determining how many entire pairs 
(both members) wc shall probably get for any given number of 
tickets taken from the hat. This will at the same time determine 
how many pairs will be left. The question may be put algebraic- 
ally thus: 
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Given m nuiuwiH, forming pairs; from these n numbers are 
drawn. What is the most probable number of entire pairs that 
will be drawn? And what is, consequently, the most probable 
number of entire pairs that will be left? 

This problem I did not find explicitly taken up in any of the 
books on probabilities which I consulted. It may be attacked 
directly in the following way : 

Suppose that the total number m is 20 (forming thus 10 pairs), 
so that we have in the hat the scries 1 to 10, twice repeated. Now, 
if we draw out one number, obviously no pair will be obtained. 
There are then 19 numbers left, and if we draw out one more, 
there is one among the 19 that will, with the first one drawn, make 
one pair. Thus the chance for getting one pair when two mem- 
bers arc drawn is in this special case 1/19, and in general, it is 

That is, if we repeat the process of drawing 2 from 20 

VI ~ 


a great number of times, we shall get a pair in 1/19 



of all cases, while we shall get no pair at all in the remainder, or 
18/19 f ~ cases. 


Now, consider the case where one more number is drawn, mak- 
ing 3. Before the third one is drawn, there remain 18 (or w ~ 2 ). 
Now, as we have already seen, a pair will have been obtained with 


the first two drawn in 1 /1 9 


m - 1 


of all cases; in these cases 


no additional pair can be obtained when the third is drawn. But 
in the cases wliere the first two drawn did not form a pair (that is, 

in 18/19, or^-^^ — of all cases), there are two numbers out of the 
m ~ I 


18 (or VI — 2 ) remaining that, with the two already drawn, will 
form pairs. Thus there are now two chances out of 18 for getting 
a pair when the third number is drawn. But this is true only for 

18/19 /or- — of all cases. So the total chance from this 
’ \ m — 1/ 

,18/ 2 .w- 2 \ 


source for drawing a pair is 2/18 of 77 ; /or of — 7 V 

19\ w - 2 m - 1/ 


which 
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equals 2/19, or ^ j- We had found from the previous source 
a chance of 1/19 for a single pair, so the total chance for one pair 
when 3 are drawn is 1/19 + 2/19, or 3/19 ( in general. — 4- 

\ ai - 1 

2 3 \ / 

r = r ).' The remainder of tiie chances! KiTh.or 

m - 1 OT - 1 / \ 

TTl — 4 \ 

7 ) are for 0 pairs when 3 are drawn. Thus, when we draw 

m - 1/ 

3 from a given number 7n, and repeat tlie drawing many times, 

the average number of pairs obtained will be — . 

m — 1 

By a continuation of this line of reasoning, which becomes 
somewhat complicated as the number drawn becomes larger, 
we discover that the average number of pairs that will be obtained 
when n units are drawn is 


14-2+3 + 4 . . . . to 0;-l) _ 1) 

7n ~ I m — 1 


Thus, when 9 are drawn from 20, the average number of pairs to 
be obtained, if the drawing is repeated an indefinitely great num- 
ber of times, is 

i(9X8) 36 _ 

19 ^19 


This average, like any other average, would be obtained in a 
concrete case, by multiplying each number of pairs by the num- 
ber of times it is drawn, and dividing by the number of drawings. 
Thus, in the case given above, if there are a great number of 
drawings of 9 from 20, the various number of pairs will be ob- 
tained in the following proportions: 

0 pairs in 384 drawings (= 0 pairs) 

1 pairs in 3,456 drawings ( = 3,456 pairs) 

2 pairs in 6,048 drawings (~ 12,096 pairs) 

3 pairs in 2,52 (J drawings (= 7,560 pairs) 

4 pairs in 189 drawings (= 750 p^irs) 

12,597 drawings 23,868 pairs 
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Thus a total of 23,808 pairs will have been obtained in 12,597 

17 

drawings, giving an average ^ 1.8947) pairs for one 

drawing. In an actual case of 100 drawings of 9 from 25, the 
average was 1.91 pairs. 

This gives us our first formula. If we let k be the average 
number of pairs, our formula for determining it is 


As a rule this average number of pairs gives also the most 
probable number of pairs that will be drawn — ^this being the 
integral number nearest the average. In the above case, for 
example, the most probable number of pairs when 9 are drawn 
from 20 is 2. In Miss CulFs case, already cited, where 83 died 
out of 180, the average number of pairs included would be 

^ or 18.39, so that the most probable number is 18 

18 o 

(in place of 28, the number actually found). (Five actual draw- 
ings of 83 tickets from 186 gave respectively 16, 18, 18, 18, 20 pairs, 
the most frequent being 18, as our formula demands.) For most 
practical purposes formula (1) is quite adequate for determining 
the most probable number of pairs. 

But it happens in rare cases that the integer nearest the aver- 
age is not the most probable number of pairs. It is apparently 
always within 1 of the probable number, and this is usually a 
sufficiently close approximation, since the probability will be 
nearly the same for the two numbers that differ only by unity. 
To take an example, when we draw 5 from 20, the average num- 

i(5 X 4) 

19 


ber of pairs to be obtained from repeated drawings is ' 


= ~. Now, the nearest integer to — is 1, yet complete analysis 

shows that 0 is slightly more probable than 1 (the relative proba- 
bilities of 0, 1 and 2 pairs are in this case as 168, 140 and 15). 
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For a formula which for even numbers draicn give a correctly 
the most probable number of pairs I am indebted to Dr. A. B. 
Coble, of the Mathematical Department of The Johns Ilojikius 
LTiiva-sity. This formula is (if k represents the most iiroliablo 
number of pairs) : 

+ 1) l) 

^ = . + 3 

In this case the nearest integer below the result gives the most 
probable number of pairs (if the re.sult is itself integral, then this 
and the integer below it are equally probable). Thus, if w<^ draw 
10 from 20, the most probable number of pairs is given by 

UXG 21) 

so that the most probable number of pairs is 2. But this formula 
is not available when odd numbers are di-awn. We sliall son lat(a’ 
an indirect method of determining with absolute certainty tlie 
most probable number of pairs when an odd nunhiei' of units is 
drawn. 

But it is often needful to know what is the n^lative probability 
of a given number of pairs being drawn, even though tliis may 
•not be the most probable number. For example, in Miss CuH’s 
case, cited above, we found that the most probable number of 
entire pairs that will be included when 83 out of 18(1 dki is 18, 
while the actual number of pairs included is 28. What is tlu^ 
probability that we should get 28, if the distribution of deatlis 
has no relation to the pairing? 

For a formula to determine the probability of any gi\’on num- 
ber qf pairs when a given number of units is drawn, I am again 
indebted to Dr. A. Ih Coble, to whom I wisli to express my 
thanks. If x represents the probability of any gi\'en number of 
pairs k, then Coble’s formula is as follows: 
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where 

m = the total number of individuals 
I = the total number of pairs (so that I — ^ m) 
n ~ the number of individuals drawn 
k = the number of pairs whose probability we desire 

n! = the product of all integers up to n (thus 186! is the product of all integers 
from 1 to 1S6) 

This formula forms the basis for further formulae which I 
have developed from it (notably number (4), given below), 
and it is indeed the basic formula for the greater part of our work. 
It may be employed to determine directly either the probability 
of any given number of pairs among those drawn, or of any given 
number of pairs among those not drawn. 

Tn a concrete case the formula works out as follows: Suppose 
that out of 20 individuals (10 pairs), 9 individuals are drawn. 
What is the probability that there will be just 3 pairs included 
among those drawn? 

Here m ^ 20; n = 9; k = 3. The formula (3) therefore be- 
comes 

^ _ 9! 11!1()!25 

^ ' WnuaHT 

which gives x ~ 0.2005, so that there is almost exactly one chanc( 
in five of getting 3 pairs when 9 are drawn from 20. We may pui 
the question in the reverse way by asking: What is the probabil 
ity of there being left 4 pairs when 11 are left out of 20? (I 
9 are drawn from 20, and 6 of the 9 from 3 pairs, then the othei 
3 belong to other pairs, so that 6 pairs are represented amon^ 
those drawn, leaving 4 complete pairs among those not drawn). 
In this case m is 20, n is 11, while k is 4, and formula (3) there- 
fore becomes 

_ n!9! 10! 23 
~ 20] 4l3^!3! 

which is identical with the formula (given above) for 3 pairs when 
9 are drawn from 20. Thus, the probability of the number of 
pairs actually drawn is of course bound to be the same as that for 
the number of pairs actually left, as was previously mentioned. 
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Determining by formula (3) the probability that there should 
be 38 pairs among the 103 left from the 186 lines in IMissCuirs 
case, above cited, we find this to be but 0.00004556; or the odds 
againit this number are 21,948 to 1. 

The result at this stage howe\’er does not give us what need 
to know. If 21,949 tickets were placed in a box and one of these 
drawn out, the odds would be 21,948 to 1 against any particular 
number, yet some particular number would be drawn, and there 
would be no ground for surprise that it should be one particular 
number rather than another. Our present case is not entirely' 
similar to this, since a certain number (18) of pairs is more proba- 
ble than any other. Yet formula (3) shows that the probability 
for this most probable number is but 0.16685, so that this precise 
number of pairs would be found in but one case out of every 6, 
and for any given case the odds against it are 5 to 1. 

What we require to know is, not only what is the most pi^obable 
number of pairs, and the deviation from this most probable num- 
ber, but (and this is the essential point): How probable is it 
that there should be so great a deviation from this most probable 
number as that which we find? 

Thus, in Miss Culhs case already cited, the most probable 
number of surviving pairs we know to be 28, while the actual 
.number surviving is 38, so that the observ^ed number deviates 
by 10 from the most probable number. We require to know how 
probable it is that there should be so high a deviation as 10, 

The probability of a deviation so great as that observed may 
be determined directly as follows: Determine the probability 
cf all cases showing a deviation less than the given deviation 
and compare the sum of these probabilities with the sum of all 
cases showing a deviation as great as the given deviation. In 
Miss Culbs case, where the most probable number of surviving 
pairs is 28 and the deviation is 10, we should have to find the 
sum of the probabilities for all numbers deviating less than 10 
(that is, of all numbers from 19 to 37), and compare this with the 
sum for all numbers deviating more than 10 (all numbers below 
19 and above 37). 
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Since the sum of all the probabilities is 1, it is practically only 
necessary to find the probabilities for all numbers showing less 
than the given deviation (in this case, for all numbers from 19 to 
37) and subtract their sum from 1; the remainder will be the sum 
of the probabilities for all deviations as great as (or greater than) 
the given deviation. This procedure is that which in the Appen- 
dix is formulated as rule (5). 

For finding the probabilities for a series of successive numbers 
(as 10 to 37, in the case above), the following formula (4) will be 
found convenient. I'irst find the probability by formula (3) 
for the lowest number of pairs (in this case 19), Call the proba- 
bility for this number Xi. Then the probability for the next 
higher number of pairs (which we may call ^ 2 ; in this case fe is 20) 
is given by multiplying the probability Xi by 

(^^-2 A - 2 + 1 ) . 

The probability for the next higher number of pairs (in this 
case 21) may then be found from this result by using the same 
formula anew, and so on for the entire series of numbers. (Or 
if we desire we may begin with the higher numbers, and find the 
probability for succeeding lower numbers by using the expres- 
sion (4) inverted.) 

An example may be taken. In the case we have cited, wc 
find that the probability for 19 pairs is, by formula (3), 0.000059733, 
To find the probability for 20 pairs we must multiply this value, 

64 X 65 

according to formula (4), by - - which gives 0.00031061 

^ ^ 4 X 20 X 10 

as the probability for 20 pairs. To find the probability for 21 

, . , , . , , 62 X 63 

pairs we must now multiply this value by - - - - giving 

4 X 21 X 1 1 

0.001313 as the probability for 21 pairs. 

Proceeding in this way, and adding together the value of the 
probabilities obtained, we find that the total probability for all 
numbers from 19 to 37 is 0.99995242; this then is the probability 
that the deviation shall be less than the observed deviation 10, 
if the distribution of deaths has no relation to the pairing. The 
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difference between this value and 1 gives 0.00004758 as the proba- 
bility that we should have any deviation as great as 9. Di\’idiug 
the former value by the latter, we find that the odds against so 
great a de\iation as that actually observed are 21,016 to 1. unless 
there is something in the pairing that causes the two members of 
the pairs to be more alike in their fate (not less alike, as the theory 
« of sexual differentiation held) . 

It would be of interest and value if it were possible to find for 
the present case some standard of value corresponding to the prob- 
able error or standard deviation of the common biormal’ curve 
of probabilities. It may be of interest to exannne a cur\’e for 
such cases as those we are here dealing with. To get such a 
curve, we must determine the probabilities for each of the possible 
numbers of pairs (in the way just set forth) ; tlien these may be^ 
plotted on some convenient scale. In doing this, one or tw(^ sim- 
ple considerations will aid. If the number divawn is less than 
half of the total number (that is, if n is less than h ^^0? du'o evi- 
dently it is possible that all the numbers drawn should be differ- 
ent, so that we must begin with 0 pairs. Further, tlie numlxn- of 

pairs might be^ (or \ if n is odd), but cannot be greater 

than this. So in such a case we must find the jirobability for 

n 

each -number of pairs from 0 to - . 

1 have plotted such a cinn^e for one of tlie cases described by 
Miss Cull, She found that after twenty daj^s, 51 lines had died 
out, from the entire 186; and among these were 18 jxairs. In 
this case the possible numbers of pairs range, in accord an with 
the considerations just adduced, from 0 to 25. 

Determining by formulas (3) and (4) the probability for all 
these numbers, wc obtain the results given in table 36, page 412. 
We employ these probabilities as ordinates, while tlie numbers of 
pairs are laid off on the abscissa. This gi\ es a (uirvc or polygon 
such as is shown in figure 1. The sum of all the ordinates is here 
equal to 1 (or if we prefer we may take the total area of the pojy- 
gon as 1). It is evident that this polygon bears some resem])lance 
to that obtained from distributions following the normal law, but 
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differs from it; particularly in the fact that its upper limit is 
much farther from the mode than is the lower limit* This is not 
characteristic of all polygons obtained in this way, but apparently 
so only of cases where m and n are rather large. In many cases 
we have, in place of such a polygon, merely a point, a straight 
Une, or a broken line, which may be of various forms. Some of 
these are iilustrated in figure 2. 

In view of the form of the polygons obtained, it would appear 
to be difficult. to obtain any simple formula to express the proba- 
bility of a given deviation: one must use such a method as that 
set forth above (see rule (5), Appendix). 

The procedure which we have just described of course makes 
it possible to determine with absolute accuracy what is the most 
probable number of f)airs when an odd number of units is drawn; 
a point which we left undecided in our previous account. When 
this is the only question to be answered, it is done as follows: 
Find by formula (1) the average number of pairs to be obtained 
when the given odd number is drawn. Then find by formulae 
(3) and (4) the probabilities for the two numbers nearest this 
average; this will of course show which of the two is the most 
probable. 

Formula (3) gives unmanageable numbers when the operations 
indicated are directly performed; thus 186! gives a number con- 
sisting of 343 integers. In practical work therefore logarithms 
must be employed. The logarithm for any factorial number 
n! is of course the sum of the logarithms of all integral numbers 
from 1 up to and including n (since n I is the product of all numbers 
from 1 to n). "With a table of such sums of logarithms the com- 

Fig. 1 Polygon showing the relative probabilities for obtaining the different 
possible numbers of pairs, when 51 specimens are drawn from 186 (93 pairs). The 
ordinates give the probabilities in per cent, for each of the numbers of pairs 
indicated on the base line. (These probabilities are the percentage of all draw* 
ings in which the given number of pairs would be obtained^ if the drawing of 51 
from 186 were repeated a great number of times.) They are plotted from the^data 
given in table 36, page 412. 

The polygon extends at the left to 0, at the right to 25 pairs, but the probabilities 
for 0 and for all numbers from 15 to 25 pairs are so minute that the ordinates do not 
appear at all in a polygon drawn to this scale, so that in these regions the outline 
of the polygon as drawn coincides with the base line. 
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Fig, 2 Examples of the form of graphs for the distribution of the probabilities 
of the various possible numbers of pairs, in eertaiii eases. The figure is designed 
to illustrate the variety of forms of such graphs, and to show how fittle they resem- 
ble, in many cases, the ^normal curve.’ The ordinates are probabilities! the ab- 
scissas are numbers of pairs, from 1 to 10. The graphs are drawn, like the usual 
polygons of variation, by connecting the tops of the ordinates representing the 
probabilities. 

The VmaA-B-C-D-E shows the probabilities for the different possible numbers of 
pairs obtainable when 20 specimens arc drawn from 1000 (500 pairs). From S up 
to 10 pairs (D to E) the probabilities are so sraallthat they do not show in a figure 
drawn to this scale, so that the line representing them coincides practically with 
the 0 line. 

The remaining graphs (nuinbered 10 to 20) show all those obtainable when any 
possible number of specimens is d;.awn from 20 (10 pairs). The numbers adjacent 
to the graphs show’ the number of specimens drawn; thus the graph numbered 10 
shows the probabilities for the various possible numbers of pairs (0 to 5) when 10 
specimens are drawn from 20. As the figure shows, the graphs for 17 and 18 are 
straight lines; those for 19 and 20 are points. 

J'hese graphs (10 to 20) are identical with those to be obtained when the numbers 
0 to 10 are drawn from 20, save that in the latter case: (a) they stand in the re- 
verse order, the graph for 1 being the same as that for 19, the graph for 2 the same 
as that for 18, etc. ; (b) all would begin .at the left on the 0 line, so that they would 
be crowded together. Otherwise they have the same form, slope, and dimensions 
as those shown, for drawing 10 to 20, 
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putations become fairly simple. Such tables ha\*o bciMi pul> 
lished by De Morgan (’45) (six-place logaritlims), and by ]4egon 
('23) (twelve place logarithms of /? ! for all nuniboi's from 1 to 
1200), but I have not been able to obtain these. Pearl and Me- 
Pheters ('ll) ha^m recently published a useful table of surh sums 
of logarithms for the numbers from 1 to 100. This table will be 
found convenient when the numbers dealt witli fall within it. 
For use in the present investigation I lia\ e prepared such a table 
up to 2431. 

But the value of nl for any number may be found with sufficient 
accuracy from Stirling's formula. This, in form for ])ractieal 
use, is as follows : 

,.n 

n! - - l/^TT ft 

Here: 


= 2.7IS281S (log. 0.4342944819) 
jr = 3.1415927 (log. 0.4971498720) 

V2,r = 2.500G2S (log. 0.3990S99342) 

All the operations should be performed by the aid of logarithm.s 
(even where a computing machine is available), the best course of 
procedure being as follows: 

(1) Find the logarithm of n; multiply this by n. 

(2) Multiply log. 0.4342944819 by and subtract this pro- 
duct from the result of (1). 

(3) To the result of (2) add log. 0.3990899342. 

(4) To the result of (3) add \ the logarithm of n. 

This gives the logarithm of the given number n\, which may be 
used in formula (3). For example 

tgfiise — 

186! = — 27r y 18G = log. ^>12.8844688 

In using formula (3) it is of course necessary merely to add 
together the logarithms of the factors in the numerator, and sub- 
tract from the result those of the denominator; the result is .the 
logaritlun of the probability. 
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ANALYSIS OF OBSERVED RESULTS 

The view that there is a sexual differentiation between the 
two members of pairs has been based upon two sets of facts: 
(1) upon the distribution of survivals and deaths among the 
ex-con jugants; (2) upon differences in the rate of fission between 
the progeny of the two members of pairs. Wc' shall deal with 
these separately j taking up first the deaths. 

nrsTRiin/TiONs of survivals and deaths among the members 
OF PAIRS 

Miss CuWs experiments 

We may analyze first the data given by Miss Cull (’07). 
Ninety-three pairs of conjiigantS; giving 186 separate lines^ were 
isolated; each line was kept in a vial At the end of seven days 
32 of the lines had died out, including both members of pairs in 
6 cases (that is, % entire pairs’). After twenty days fil of the 
lines had died out, including 13 pairs. After 30 days 83 lines 
had died out, including 28 pairs. We have then three cases to 
deal with. Ls the number of complete pairs dead in any or all 
of these cases less than would be expected if the distribution of 
deaths had no relations to the pairing, as would be required if 
this is to be considered evidence for sexual differentiation? Or, 
what is the same thing, is the number of pairs surviving less than 
would be expected if the distribution of deaths had no relation 
to the pairing? We need to deal explicitly with but one of these 
two questions, since the answer is absolutely identical in the two 
cases. As a rule therefore we shall take up the question only in 
the form first stated. 

First case. Here, after seven days 

m = IS(j 
71 = 32 

number of pairs dead = 6 

Now, applying our formula (1) or (2), we find that the most 
probable number of pairs, if the distribution of deaths is random, 
is 2, although 3 is nearly as probable. The average number 
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of pairs that will be obtained if successive drawings are made is 
by formula (1), 2.68. Five actual drawings of 32 tickets out of 
186 gave respectively 4, 2, 1, 2, 4 pairs; the average being thus 
2.6; very close to what the theory calls for. 

The observed number 6 is therefore greater than would be 
expected, not less, as the theory of sexual differentiation would 
expect. By formula 3, the probability for 2 pairs is found to be 
0.27233; that for 3 is 0.26808; for 6 is 0.02013. The observed 
number (6) deviates from the most probable number (2) by 4; 
we require to know wha^ is the probability that tliere shoukl be 
so great a de\ iation as this. By our rule (5) (Aiipendix), we 
find that the total probability for a deviation as great as 4 is 
0.0248, while for deviations less than 4 it is 0.97o2, so that the 
chance is 39.3 to 1 against there being a deviation so great as that 
observed, if the distribution of deaths is independent of the pair- 
ing. 

Thus, so far as this case goes the probability is very .strong 
that the distribution of deaths is not independent of the pairing. 
But its dependence is of a character the reverse of what the 
theory of sexual differentiation requires; the number of pairs is 
greater, not less, than we should expect from a randoju disti’ibu- 
tion of deaths. Thus it appears that the members of the pairs 
are more alike, not less alike, in this respect, than would be antici- 
pated. The drawing of further conclusions may be deferred until 
other cases are examined. 

Second case. After twenty days, Aliss Cull found that 51 
lines had died, out of 186, and among these were 13 pairs. 

By formula (1) the most probable number of pairs is found to 
be 7, the average number if a great number of drawings were made 
being 6.892. Five drawings of ol tickets out of 186 gave respec- 
tively 6, 9, 8, 8, 8 pairs, the average being 7.8, which i.s very close 
to theory; the excess of nearly 1 showing what may happen when 
but few drawings are made. 

The observed number of 13 pairs exceeds the most probable 
number by 6 pairs. ^^TLat is the probability that there should 
be so great a deviation as this from the most probable number of 
pairs? 
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. In this case I have worked out by formula (3) the value of the 
probability for all possible numbers of pairs; the results are given 
in table 36. 

From this table is plotted the curve of figure 1 (page 407). 
The curve shows directly to the eye how great is the divergence 
of the observed result from what should be expected if the dis- 
tribution of deaths has no relation to the mating; the ordinate of 
13, the actual nunil)er of pairs, is far from that of the most prob- 
able number of pairs. By our rule (5) we find that the probability 
of so great a deviation iks (i from the ^^^ost probable number is 


TABI.K 26 

ProbabUiLieti for aLi numbers of pnirH, in ike. ca&e where 51 individuals, die 

out of a total of 1 86. 


NUM- 
BKIl OF 

PAIRS 

PROBABILITY 

0 

.000067() 

1 

.0009044 

2 

.0004441 

3 

.0258(H)3 

4 

.009407 

0 

.133352 

fi 

.189841 

7 

.20.5001 

S 

.170717 

9 

.11064S 

10 

.050170 

11 

.022402 

12 

.007018 

13 

,001722 

14 

.000320 

15 

.0000487 

U) 

.0000055 

17 

,0000005 

IS 

.00000003 

19 

.000000001 

20 

.00000000004 

21 

.0000000000009 

22 

.00000000000001 

23 

.00000000000000008 

24 

.0000000000000000002 

25 

. 0000000000(300000000002 
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0.00224, while the probability that the deviation will be less than 
this is 0.99776. Hence the chances are 445 to 1 against a devia- 
tion so great as is actually observea, if the distribution of deaths is 
independent of the pairing. 

Thus it appears that as further deaths take place, the tendency 
for both members of a pair to die, if one dies, becomes greater ; 
after seven days the chances were but 39 to one against so great 
a deviation as occurs, while after twenty days the cliances against 
the actual result are more than ten times as great as they were. 
It is therefore clear that^among those who died in the interval 
between the seventh and the twentieth days there were a greater 
number of mates of those that had previously died, than could 
be expected as a matter of chance. This is clear when the exact 
figures are considered. At the end of seven days there were left 
154 individuals, including 134 that were still paired, while 20 
were odd (their mates dead). Now, in the next thirteen days 
there died 19 more, and of these 19, no less than 14 were mates of 
those that had already died (or that died during the entire twenty 
days), while but 5 fall to the 134 paired individuals! It is clear 
that whatever is causing the death of one individual of a pair 
has a strong tendency to cause likewise the death of its mates; 
the mates are much more alike in this respect than are two lines 
taken at random. And in accordance with what has previously 
been set forth, we may make the same statement for the sur. 
vivals. Whatever tends to cause one individual of a pair to 
survive has likewise a strong tendency to cause the survival of its 
mate— the numerical relations as to survival being identical with 
those above set forth for the deaths. 

Third case. After thirty days Miss Cull found that out of 
the 186 lines, 83 had died out, including 28 pairs. We have al- 
ready dealt with this case, but may here recapitulate the facts. 
By our formula (1), the average number of pairs obtained when 
83 are drawn from 186 is 18.39, from whence it may be concluded 
that the most probable number of pairs is 18. The excess over 
the most probable number has therefore now grown to 10 pairs, 
though at the end of 20 days the excess was but 6 pairs. This 
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shows that the tendency for mates to die continues into this 
third ten-day period. At the end of the second period (twenty 
days) there had been left 1 10 paired lines and 25 odd ones. There 
die in the next ten-day period 82 additional lines, and of these, 
no less than 30 are mates of those already dead, or of those that 
die durinji; the present period, while but 2 are mates of those that 
still live at the end of this period! 

As one would expect, the chances for such a result, if the dis- 
tribution of deaths lias no relation to the pairing, is infinitesi- 
mally small, l^y formula (3), we find that the chance for getting 
28 pains is but ().(}000455623. The chance for getting any num- 
ber whatsoever that deviates from the most probable number 
(18) as much as does 28 is almost equally small. By our rule (5) 
we find that the probalhlity that the deviation from 18 will be 
less than 10 (the observed deviation) is 0.999952421, while the 
chance that it will be as much as 10 is but 0.00004758. Thus the 
chances are 21,010 to 1 against there being so great a deviation 
as was ohseia 0 ( 1 , unless the distribution of deaths depends upon 
the pairing. 

Thus a more complete demonstration that the distribution 
of deaths depends on the pairing could not be demanded, but 
the relation is throughout the revei sc of that called for by the 
theory of sexual differentiation. There is not a tendency for 
one member of the j)aii' to live and for the other to die; on the 
contrary, there is a most marked tendency for both members to 
have the same fate. The effects of this tendency show themselves 
more and in ore strongh^ as the lines of progeny successively die 
out after the paiiing. Supposing that such a tendency does not 
exist, the chances, afteu* se^ on days, are 39 to 1 against getting so 
great a d(n ialion as exists; after twenty days the odds are 445 to 
1; after thirty days they are 21,016 to 1. 

It appears from tlie figures gi\’en by Miss Cull that there is 
something in the process of pairing that causes the members of 
pairs to become alike, so far as sur\dval and death are concerned. 
This will now be tested by other experiments and in other rela- 
tions. 
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Calkins^ experiments 

Calkins in his paper of 1902 giTes some statistics bearing on 
this matter. In his table 3 he gives records for the progeny of 
40 pairs of conjugantS; 24 being ^exogamous,’ 10 ' endogamous/ 
These were not all taken nor cultivated at the same time, so that 
it is doubtful how far we should attempt to use tlieni for our jires- 
ent purposes. However, some of the facts may be given, in order 
to show any relation they may have to our ju’oblem. Calkins 
notes that a large p7*oportion of the lines die out before the tenth 
day. We may then select this period for examination. It is 
found from Calkins’ table that by the end of the tenth day 40 of 
the 80 lines derived from the 40 pairs have died out. Here we 
have m =80; n = 40. The most probable number of pairs is 
found, by our formula (1) or (2), to be 10. The actual number of 
pairs dead is 14. Thus in this case, as in those described by i\ris8 
Cull, the number of pairs dead, and the number of pairs living, 
is greater than would be expected ; not less, as the theory of sexual 
differentiation demands. 

At the end of one month but five lines were living, nut of the 
80, Among those living there were no pairs; this was to be 
expected on any theory. 

The data given by Calkins iierhaps hardly warrant farther 
analysis for our present purposes. 

Experimenis of the author 

In my paper on the Effect of Conjugation in Paramecium (T3), 
which immediately precedes the present one, I ha\'D given an 
account of a number of experiments which yield data for attack- 
ing our present problem. I will here analyze these data, refer- 
ring to the paper just mentioned for all details not bearing directly 
upon the question now in hand. 1 shall refer to the exj^eriments 
by the numbers gi\'en to them in the paper cited. 
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Experiment 1: Paramecium caudatum 
This Journal, vol3ne I 4 , 1913, page 286 

In Experiment 1 there were 31 pairs under propagation; one 
member of one of the pairs was accidentally lost, so that for our 
present purposes this pair must be excluded from consideration. 
We have thus 30 pairs to deal with. Xone of them died during 
the first week, showing that no deaths were due to handling or 
the like while the pairs were united. The facts are given in table 
29 of the paper just referred to (this Journal, page 379). 

It will be well to examine the condition of affairs at certain 
intervals. 

At the end of the second week, five lines had died out, including 
one pair. By formulae (1), (2) and (3), it is found that the most 
probable number of pairs is 0, and that the chances are 5.06 to 1 
against any pairs whatsoever being included. That is, the chance 
for 0 is 5.00 times as great a.s for all other possibilities together. 

At the end of the third week 15 lines out of the 60 were dead, 
and among these fifteen were 4 pairs. Formula (1) shows that 
the most probable number of pairs is 2; and formula (3) shows 
that 2 pairs will occur in somewhat more than one third of all 
cases, while 4 pairs would occur but once in 25 cases, if the dis- 
tribution of deaths had no relation to the pairing. The deviation 
of the actual number from the most probable number is 2; by 
our rule (5), we find that the chances are 5.96 to 1 aeainst so 
great a de^oation as this, unless the distribution of death* s actu- 
ally connected with the pairing. 

At the end of the fourth w^eek there are 18 lines dead, including 
5 pairs. The most probable number is 3 pairs, which would occur 
in 31 per cent of all cases, while 5 would occur in but 4 per cent, 
if the distribution is random. The deviation fro^i the expected 
number has not increased during the fourth week. 

At the end of the experiment, five weeks from the beginning, 
22 lines were dead, including 5 pairs, so that the number of pairs 
has not increased. As set forth in the account of this experiment 
in the paper referred to (page 287), the deaths during the fifth 
week were due to mistaken cultural treatment; their distribuHon 
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had no relation to the pairing. The most probable number of 
pairs when 22 hnes die is^4 ; the actu^ number o. The iirobability 
for four is 0.306; for 5 it is 0.214, or about two-thirds ;is great as 
for 4. Five pairs might therefore well occur purely as a matter 
of chance distribution. 

Thus in this experiment the number of pairs iiicliKh'd among 
those that died is a little greater than would bo expected if the 
deaths had no relation to the pairing. The relation is again The 
reverse of that which the theory of sexuality reauircs. 

Experijnent 2: Paramecium caudaiuvi 
This Journal, vM. \I^, (DI3, page 29S 

In this experiment^ lasting for eight weeks, 56 lines derived from 
members of pairs, 38 from split pairs, and 58 from unpaired 
individuals, were cultivated. The designations of the unpaired 
lines were arbitrarily grouped in pairs at the beginning, in order 
to discover whether such arbitrary grouping would give the same 
relations between its members as appear in the actual pairs. 

The death rate was very high in this experiment,^ for reasons 
set forth in the preceding paper (p. 293) ; on this account it does 
not furnish the best of data for determining whether there is any 
relation between liability to death and the pairing. It will be 
worth while however to set forth the facts in the case; this is done 
in ’table I have included the facts, not only as to the pairs, 
but as to the split pairs, and the free specimens. In the split 
pairs, the two individuals that had begun pairing are called a 
pair. In the free specimens, the pairing is purely artificial; these 
are for control purposes. 

As the table s^iows, in no case does the actual number of pairs 
dead differ from the most probable number by more than a single 
one. This is precisely such a result as might be expected in 
chance single cases. The deviations from the number that is 
absolutely the most probable one occur, as will be seen, in the 
case of the free specimens, in which the pairing is purely arbi- 
trai(^, as well as in the other classes. I have given in the table the 
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tabu: 37 

Death rate in relation in pairing, iji experiment 2. 



WMOfK 


I’NIHB I>1KD 

PHOBABLE 

PROBA- 

PBOBA- 

BILITr OF 


LINKS 


OF 

PAIRS 

THE ACTUAL 
KUMEEH 

THE MOST 
PROBABLE 
N-UMBER 

First week: 

I'airs 


7 

0 

0 

0,654 

0,654 

Split pjiirs — 


2 

Q 

0 

0.073 

0.973 

It’ree 

5S 

4 

0 

0 

0.85G 

0.856 

First anti s(‘Cf)n(l week^; ; 

Fairs 

of) 

20 

2 

3 

0.168 . 

0.534 

Split pairs 

as 

i 

4 

4 

0.345 1 

1 0.345 

Free 

.>S 

28 

6 

' 7 

0.263 

0.281 

Eiglit weeks: 







Fairs 

4S 

39 

17 

IG 

0.130 ! 

! 0.449 

Split pairs 

2(i 

20 

S 

7 

0.447 : 

0.477 

Free 

40 

35 

13 

13 

: 0.439 

0.439 


probability for the occurrence of the most probable number, as 
well as of the actual number, in order that these may be compared. 

Thus the data of this experiment give no evidence for sexual 
differentiation, nor for any other special relation of the two 
membei’s of pairs; they are what might be expected if the distri- 
bution of deaths were purely random. This is not surprising, in 
view of the high mortality; the deaths were evidently due mainly 
to extrinsic causes. 

Experiment 3: Paramecivm caudatum. 

This Journal^ volume 14? 1i^13, page 300 , 

In this experiment there were 46 lines, derived from pairs. 
Out of these, 11 lines died out during the four days of the experi- 
ment. The number of pairs among these was 1, and this is the 
most probable number that would bo found, if the incidence of 
death had no relation to the pairing. 

There were also in this experiment 50 lines derived from 25 
split pairs; of these 35 lines died out in the four days. Among 
these were 13 split pairs. Applying our formulae, we find that 
the most probable number of pairs is 12, although 13 is nearly as 
probable. The probability for 12 is 0.369; for 13 it is 0.260, so 
that 13 would occur little less often than 12. 
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The mortality in this experiment gives then no indication of 
sexual differentiation, nor of any other special relation between 
the members of pairs. The very high mortality, taken in con- 
nection with the conditions of the experiment, shows that the 
causes of death were mainly extrinsic. 

Experiment If.: Paramecium aurelia 
This Journal, volume 1 4, 1913, page 304 

In this experiment with the race k, there were included 40 lines 
derived from 20 complete pairs (2 other lines having lost their 
mates through accident). Of these, 23 lines died out during the 
twenty days of the experiment, and among these were both mem- 
bers of 8 pairs. The most probable number of pairs when 23 
die out of 40, is 6, if the deaths have no relation to the pairing, 
although 7 is nearly as probable. Thus the number of pairs that 
died is greater than would be expected if the deaths had no rela- 
tion to the pairing; not less, as would be required in order to give 
evidence of sexual differentiation. The excess is however small, 
the probability of getting eight pairs being 0.144, so that this 
would happen in one case out of seven, purely as a matter of 
chance. No positive conclusions could therefore be drawn from 
this result, taken by itself. 

Experiment 5: Paramecium aurelia 
This Journal, volume 14, 1913, page 308 

In this experiment on the pure strain k, lasting six days, 8 
lines died, out of 16 (derived from 8 pairs). Among these were* 
both members of 3 pairs. The most probable number of pairs, 
if the deaths are distributed at random, is 2. The chance of 2 
is 0.522; that of 3 is 0,174, 

Among the 9 lines that died from among 20 derived from 10 
split pairs, there were both members of 2 split pairs. The mo^t 
probable number, on a chance distribution of deaths, is likewise 2. 
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Thus the results in this experiment are, 30 far as they go, 
against the hypothesis of sexual differentiation, but do not give 
definite positive o\'idenee of any other relation between the 
members of pairs. 

Experiment 13: Paramecium aurelia 
This Journaly volume IJf, 1913, page 329 

In this experiirient, carried on with the pure strain k, there were 
78 lines derived from 39 pairs of cx-conjugants; these were culth 
vated for only a week. During this time thhre died out 20 lines, 
including 4 pairs. The most probable number of pairs, with a 
distribution of deaths having no relation to the pairing, is 2. The 
probability of 4 pairs is 0,142, so that they would occur, as a 
result of chance, once in seven cases. 

Thus the number of pairs that died is here, as usual, greater 
than would be expected if the distribution of deaths 'had no rela- 
tion to the pairing. 

Nummary: o?i ike relation of the survivals and deaths to pairing 

In order to give evidence of sexual differentiation betwe^ 
the members of pairs ,6it is necessary that the number of cases 
in which both members of pairs die or survive should be less than 
would be expected if the distribution of deaths had no relation to 
the pairing. In no case, among those of* which statistics are 
available, as sot forth in the preceding, is this the state of affairs. 
The nearest aj^proach to it is in my experiment 2 (page 417), where 
after two weeks the number of pairs dead was one more than the 
•most probable number, though at the end of the experiment the 
number dead was one less than the most probable number. In 
all other cases the number of pairs that died and the number that 
survived, was equal to, or greater than, the number that would be 
expected if the distribution of deaths had no relation to the pair- 
ing. In most cases it is greater than would be expected. 

Thus the distribution of sur^dv^als and deaths gives no evidence 
of sexual differentiation between the members of pairs. 
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On the contrary, the fact that the nnmber of pairs that sur~ 
vive (or of those that die) is as a rule greater than would be 
expected as a result of a random distribution of deaths indicates 
that the two members of pairs are more alike than individuals 
taken at random; that there is thus in the pairing something that 
tends to make the two members have a similar fate. 

second conclusion could not be drawn with any great 
degree of confidence from my own experiments, summarized in 
the preceding section. In most of these the number of pairs 
was indeed greater than would be expected, but tlie excess was 
usually not so great but that it would occur once out of seven or 
eight cases purely as a matter of chance. It is Miss Culks experi- 
ment that thus far gives the only incontrovertible evidence for 
sometliing causing a like fate in the members of pairs. 

Miss CulFs experiment is of course much better adapted for 
testing this particular matter than are my own, or those of Cal- 
kins. In my experiments the animals were cultivated on slides, 
for determining the rate of reproduction, so that it was possible 
to keep only a small number of representatives of each line. If 
these few died, the line was extinct. In i\Iiss CulFs experiment, 
however, all the progeny of a given line were retained, in small 
■jpass cultures. They were thus practically assured against acci- 
dental extinction; if any died out, it indicated some intrinsic 
wealcness. In Miss CulFs experiment, as we have seen, the num- 
ber of complete pairs that died, and the number that survived, 
was enormously greater than would be expected ; so that the result 
cannot be attributed to chance. Particularly in the latter part 
of the experiment does this appaer, so that the pairs tend to be- 
come grouped into two classes, in one of which both members 
die out, while in the other both members live. The chances 
are 21,000 to 1 against the result actually reached, if there is not 
something in the pairing tending to give the two members a similar 
fate; in other words the chances are 21,000 to 1 that the latter is 
the case. 

In Part II of this paper further evidence will be given on fhis 
point. 
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COMPAIUTIVE RATE OF REPRODUCTION IN THE TWO MEMBERS 
OF PAIRS 

Method of analysis 

The second ground for holding the two memhers of pairs to 6e 
sexually differentiated is the fact that often one of them is vigor- 
ous and reproduces freely, while the other is weak and reproduces 
slowly. 

Here arises a question parallel to that which we have dealt 
with in the preceding section. Differences in vigor and rate of 
-fission are common among the exconjugants, and are of course 
found likewise between individuals that are not members of pairs. 
In order to be considered evidence for sexual differentiation, 
ike differences between the members of pairs must be more marked 
than the average differences between individuals taken at random. 
Otherwise they can only be considered instances of the variability 
in this respect among the members of a population. 

It is true that organisms might be sexually differentiated in 
other respects, and still the members of pairs might show in this 
particular respect differences not greater than the average differ- 
ences between members of the population. But in the present 
case it is this difference alone that is the ground for the supposec^ 
sexual differentiation (particularly since we have shown above 
that the rclativ'e mortality gives no such ground). Unless there- 
fore the difference is more marked than the average differences 
between individuals taken at random, no ground exists for holding 
that the two members of the pairs are sexually differentiatied. 
The mere fact that there is variation in rate of fission, distributed 
without relation to pairing, would certainly be no indication of 
sexual differentiation. 

We may therefore proceed to determine whether the differences 
in this respect between the two members of pairs are greater 
than the average difference between individuals. 

One special point will be of interest. If the two members of 
pairs are sexually differentiated, then the one that reproduces 
most rapidly will have to be taken as representing the female, 
and the other as representing the male. It will then be possible 
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for us to determine the average differences between the indivi- 
duals representing the same sex; between the diverse ‘females/ 
and between the diverse ‘males.’ If the differences between the 
two members of pairs are not distinctly greater than those between 
mSnbers of admittedly the same sex, then a fortiori these would 
constitute no basis for holding the two members to be sexually 
dilTejent. 

With these considerations in mind we may examine the data. 

Miss CulUs experiment 

In Miss Cull’s experiment it was found that there is in most 
cases a difference between the two ex-con jugants with respect to 
vigor and reproductive power. 

At the. end of the month, of the 65 pairs then rei)resento(l by living, 
cells, in twenty-seven pairs, or 41 per cent, one of the exconjugants only, 
or the off-spring from it were alive; in fifteen pairs, or 23 per cent, the 
progeny of one exconjugant was three times as large as that of the otl\er; 
in six pairs, the descendants of the one were twice as numerous as those 
of the other organism; and in only five cases had both conjngants given 
rise to the same' number of offspring. The twelve remaining pairs 
showed a wdde diversity in the number of paramecia produced by any 
two con jugants. (Cull ’07, p. 88). 

The differences were determined by examining the number of 
progeny present in the vial culture at the end of the month. 

It needs to be remembered that a single additional fission 
doubles the number of progeny in one conjugant as compared with 
the other; so that a doubling of the number of progeny by no 
means signifies a large difference in the rate of fission, in the course 
of a month, or ^en in the course of a few days. Such a difference 
in the number of progeny might be produced even though the 
rate of fission in the two were only slightly different. Now, we 
have no further statistics on this case, for determining how far 
there are variations in the rate of fission even when we take the 
organisms quite at random, so that we cannot tell how the differ- 
ences between the members of pairs compare with the differences 
we should find if we took two individuals at random. 


The jodhnaij of experfmental zoology, yol, 14 , no. 3 
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Experiments by the author 

In my ExporimOint 1 (this Journal, vol. 14, 1913, page 286) 
we have the data for determining this point. In this experiment 
there were 120 lines derived from animals that began conjugation; 
61 from those; that were allowed to complete the process, 59 from 
those that were separated before the union was consummated 
(split pairs). In the five weeks during which the experiment 
was continued, none of the strains from the split pairs died out, 
showing tliat any deaths among the progeny of the pairs were not 
due to lack of a revivifying effect of conjugation. We have al- 
ready dealt with the deaths among the conjugants (page 416). 
Here we will deal with tlie differences between members of pairs 
in the rate of reproduction. 

The number of fi.ssioiis for five successive weeks are given for 
the progeny of each member of the pairs in table 29 of the paper 
on the elTeots of conjugation (this Journal, vol. 14, 1913, page 
379). From this table we may find the average difference be- 
tween members of pairs in number of fissions for any given period; 
and also the average difference that would exist if the organisms 
were paired at random (that is, the aA^erage difference between 
any two individuals of the lot). 

The method by which tliis is done may be illustrated as follows, 
taking the fissions for the first week as an example. Here the 
fissions are distributed among the 60 members of pairs as shown 
in the following tabic 38 (data taken from table 29 of the paper 
on the effects of conjugation T3). 

The differences in number of fissions between the two members 
a and b of the 30 pairs are distributed as shown in the following 
table 39 (data from table 29 of the preceding paper). 

TABLE 38 


() 

1 , 2 

3 4 

5 6 

Most rapid member of pairy (a) 1 

Slowest member of pairs (6) 5 i 

1 1 

5 ; ^ 

3 11 

7 8 

11 ^ 2 
^ ! 

Total 6 ; 

G I 3 

; 10 1 19 

^ 14 j 2 
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TABLE 39 


. _ D1KKERENTK3 IX Xl'MBEH oK FltvSIDNS 

0 I •: 3 5 

iber of pairs 12 o .j 2 .■ 1 

From table 39 it is found that the avera«:e differeiK*(‘ between 
the two members of the actual pairs is for the first week 1.533. 

To find the average difference between any two members (or 
the difference that would exist if the animals were paired at 
random), \vb must pair each member with eveiy othei’. It will 
be found that for any given number 71 of organisms, the number of 
diverse pairings that can be made is 1 b 2 + 3 h ... up to 
one less than the given number; this is equivalent to the expres- 
sion ^ n {n — 1). Thus, for the 60 organisms of the first week, 
the number of possible pairs is ^ (60 X 59) = 1770. 

To make all possible pairhigs we proceed as follows, taking 
the Hotals^ of table 38 as an example; Arrange a tabl(^ for the 
possible differences, as in the first row of table 40. Now, in talde 

TABl.K 4n 
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0 1 i 2 3 4 5 U 
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Number of pairings. . , 
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' 38 






1 01 
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Tnlnl pfiiri Tip'll ’ 

?41 

568 

313 

236 

2f>l 

06 

12 





38 there are 6 members showing 0 fissions. If these 6 are [laired 
among themselves, the differences between them will likewise 
be 0. The number of diverse pairings among the 6 is given by 
the formula ^ n {n — 1) ; for /i =6 this gi\'5s 15 pairs. We enter 
this 15 beneath the 0 of table 40. 
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The 6 members at 0 fissions must likewise be paired with the 
6 at 1 fission, giving 36 in which the difference is 1; we thus enter 
this 36 beneath the difference 1; in table 40. In the same way 
we successively pair the 6 (at 0 fissions) with all the other totals 
of table 38, entering the products under the proper differences*n 
table 40; this gives the first row of ^number of pairings^ in this 
table. 

We proceed in the same way with the remainder, each Hotah 
of table 38 giving under the difference 0 the entry found by the 
formula 1 7i (n - 1), and successively under the other differences 
the product of this total with each of those following it This 
gives, for the entire first week, table 40. We next sum the num- 
ber of pairings for each difference, as in the last row, and get their 
total sum (1770). A control for the accuracy of the work up to 
this point is given by the fact that this total sum must be equal 
to ^ n (n - 1), where n is the total number of diverse lines (in 
this case 60). 

Next wc multiply each difference of table 40 by the sum of the 
‘total pairings’ under it, and add these products, giving the total 
sum of differences for all the pairings. In the present case this 
total sum is 3270. Dividing this by the total number of pairings 
(1770), wc find that the average difference between members, 
when all possible matings are made, is 1.8474. 

In the same way we may if we desire find the average differ- 
ence between the most rapidly dividing members (‘females^) 
of pairs; and between the slowest membeis (‘males^). 

Carrying out these operations for the five weeks of Experiment 
1 (table 29 of the paper on the effect of conjugation, page 379), 
and for certain combinations of the.se periods, we obtain the 
results given in table 41. 

The results given in table 41 are surprising. In every case the 
difference between the w embers of actual pairs is not greater ^ but 
lesSy tha7i the average difference between two individuals taken at 
randojn. 

■Thus we find, for the rate of reproduction, as for the distribu- 
tion of deaths, and of sur^ivals, that the t^o i^j^ividuals da not 
resemble each other less, but more, than the average individuals. 
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There is something in the pairing that causes the two individuals 
to resemble each other more than usual. 

The condition is again the reverse of that called for by the 
theory that the two members of pairs are sexually dilYerentiated. 

pointed out on a preceding page the interest of tlie (piestiou 
as to whether the two members of the pairs differ from each ot,her 
more than do members of what would have to be considered 
members of the same sex. I have worked out this matter for a 
number of periods, for the same organisms dealt with in table 
41. The results are given in table 42. 

Table 42 shows that the difference between the two members of 
pairs (^male and female’) is on the average distinctly less than 
the difference between those that would have to be considered 
members of the same sex in different pairs. It is less tliau the 
difference between the 'females’ of table 42 in two of the four 
weeks of 'table 42, greater in two, and averages practically the 
same. It is decidedly less than the difference between the ' males’ 
of different pairs, in three of the four weeks; greater in one; it 
averages distinctly less than for the 'males.’ 

Thus, so far as the conditions in experiment 1 are tyi)ical, 
we must conclude that the differences in rate of reproduction 

TABLE 41 

Ex-perimeni 1. {This Journal, vol. 14-, 1013, p.286). ^hnm differences in vnniher of 
fissions between the two members of pairs, as compn^'edwifh the mean differeyices of 
members paired at random. The table includes only those pairs, both members of 


which lived thro7/gh the period in q^icsiion, save 

the last entry, which gives the 

data for the actual nuiniber of fi.ssions 

for all the pairs that began 

the experiment 

whether they lived to the end or not. 

N’UMBEK 

DIFI- 

or 

KHK.SrK 


PAIRS 

Members of 

Random 



Eielual pairs 

pairing 

First week 

:io 

1.533 

1.847 

Second week 

2(-> 

1.G15 

2,364 

Third week . . . 

19 

2.895 

3,060 

Fourth week 

17 

1.882 

2.474 

First two weeks 

26 

2.731 

3,728 

Four weeks,.. 

17 

.5.000 

5.96,6 

7.240 

Five weeks 

. , : 13 

6,154 

Five weeks, all paffe 

30 

S,333 

10 998 
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TABLE 42 

Experimerd 1 . Average difference in fisaion rate between the member^ of p<iir5, 
compared with the average difference between the females^ of different pairs; and 
also between the ‘males* of different pairs. The most rapidly reproducing rnemher 
of a pair is designated ‘female*; the slower one ‘male*. Based on data of table 29 
of the paper on, the effect of conjugation, {page S79), ^ 


AVEHAOE DIFFEKEN'CE BETWEEN 



Membcra of 

‘Fernalca’ of 

‘Males' of 


uotual pairs 

dlvcrae pairs 

diverse pairs 

First week. 

i.m 

1 ,319 

1.910 

Secorui week 

l 015 

1 ,002 . 

2.505 

Third week . 

2,S05 

2,3G3 

2.666 

Fourth week 

I . S82 

2.265 

2.059 

First 2 weeks. 

2.731 

2.748 

4 043 

Mean for the 4 weeks 

1,981 

1.970 

2,285 


between the members of ])airs cannot be considered evidence of 
sexual differentiation. For this difference is actually less than 
that between individuals taken at random ; and not more than that 
between individuals that would, on the sexual theory, have to be 
considered members of the same sex. 

Biparental inheritance? 

Thus in studying the question of sexuality, we have come upon 
a matter that is of much interest quite independently of this 
question. The fact that the progeny of two individuals which 
have conjugated resemble each other more than do tho.se of two 
individuals taken at random would seem to indicate that they 
must inherit from both the conjugants. If this be the case, we 
have here the first evidence that has been presented of biparental 
inheritance in Protozoa, and particularly in connection with 
tliat form of conjugation in which both the conjugants continue to 
reproduce. 

Analysis of the experimental results 

From this point of view 'we may examine the facts further. 
Since in Experiment 1, as we have seen, the two strains derived 
from a pair resemble each other in rate of reproduction more than 
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others, we may expect to find that tliere is a. positive C()efricient 
of correlation between them, in this respect. To dotenninc the 
coefficient of correlation is a more accurate and elegant way of 
discovering whether the two members of a pair are more alike 
thhn strains taken at random, than that wliich we liave thus far 
employed. I have therefore computed tlie coefficients of corre- 
lation for Experiment 1, and also for other experiments, to be 
set forth. In these cases we shall as a rule not employ the method 
thus far used, but consider that the. determination of the coeffi- 
cient of correlation suffices for answering the questions in which 
we are interested. 

In studying the coefficient of correlation in rate of rejirodviction, 
wc arc dealing mth integral variates; namely, the number of fissions in a 
given period ; these can be counted exactly. Furthermore, t lie two mem- 
bers of the pairs are alike, so that we have the condition for which sym- 
metrical correlation tables have been used. For determining the co- 
efficient, I have employed mainly the 'difference method' (Harris '09), 
which is peculiarly applicable to cases of the present character. The 
formula for the coefficient of correlation is for such cases by this method 



where x = the number of fissions, and v ^ the difference in number of 
fissions between the two members of a pair. 

In this formula it is important to remember that is given by the sum 
of the squares of the positive differences between the members of pairs, 
divided by the number of pairs. The formula can be written 





where n is the number of pairs, and v is the positive difference. 

In using this formula, it is not necessary to arrange tlu^ data in a 
correlation table, since all that one requires is, the standard deviation 
of the number of fissions (for all members together), .‘iiid tlie standard 
deviation of the differences between the two ineml)(a’s of |)airs. These 
differences can be readily taken directly from such a tabl(‘ as table 29 
of the preceding paper on^the effects of conjugation (])ag(' 379), and ar- 
ranged at the same time as in table 39 of the i)rosent paper. 
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Our chief data from the work set forth in the preceding paper 
on the effects of conjugation are from Experiment L In the 
first column of table 43 are given the coefficients of correlation 
between members of pairs for the various periods of this experi- 
ment, as well as certain coefficients from Experiments 2 and 3. 

The coefficients from Experiment 1 are based on the data 
given in table 29 of the preceding paper (page 379); they can 
be recomputed from that table by anyone desiring to test the work. 
Besides the coefficients for weekly periods, I have given also those 
obtained by taking for each member the number of fissions for 
periods of two weeks, for four weeks, and for five weeks. It is 
important to understand that these latter are not averages, 
derived in any way from the coefficients for the separate weeks, 
but are computed directly from the data as to the number of 

TABLE 43 

Coeficienis of corrdaiion in rate of fi&sioii between the two sixains derived from the 
ixvo rnembers, a and b, of pairs, and of split pairs, in experi?nents 1, 2 and 3 of the 
preceding paper {Paramecium caudatum). The coefficients for experiment 1 are 
computed from the data given in table 29 of the preceding paper, page 319. 


I’AIRS; rONJKCl ATION SPLIT PAIRS! CONJUGATION 

CONSUMMATED NOT CONSUMMATED 



Xunibur uf 
pairs 

CorrcJallon of n with b 

N limber of 
spilt pairs 

Ctirrclation of n with b 

Experiment 1 : 





First week 

30 

0,1155 ± 0.0S59 

24 

0 2980 ± 0.0887 

Second week ... 

2() 

0.4925 ± 0.070S 

‘21 

0.3082 ± 0.0881 

Third week 

; 19 ; 

0,1334 ±0.1074 

24 

0 2322 ±0.0921 

Fourth week 

‘ 17 

0.4355 ± 0.0937 

24 

0.496(5 ± 0.0733 

First two weeks 

26 

0.4450 ± 0.0708 

24 

-0.0686 ± 0.0969 

Second two weeks. . . 

17 

0.3377 ±0.1025 

24 

0.4362 ± 0.0788 

Four weeks 

17 

0.2734 ± 0,1070 

24 

0.2758 ± 0.0899 

Five weeks 

13 

0.3074 ± 0 . nos 

24 

0.1296 ±0.0957 

Four weeks, all pairs. 

30 ■ 

0.4788 ± 0.0071 



Five weeks, all pairs. 

30 

0.4038 ± 0.0729 



Experiment 2: 





Two weeks ... 

10 

0.4825 ± 0.1157 

^ 0 

-0.1800 ± 0.1884 

Two weeks, all pairs. 

1 

0.1027 ± 0.0892 

Experiment 3: 

! 




Four days 

13 

i 0.4028 ± 0.1039 
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fissions in each strain for the period set forth; it is entirely possible 
that two weeks should when considered separately each giva a 
positive coefficient, while taken as one period they sliould give a 
negative one, or vice versa, so that the coefficients for the longer 
periods furnish independent data. In all cases except the three 
entries where the words ^all pairs' are added, there is included in 
each case only the strains in which both members of tlio pair 
lived through the period in question. In the three where the 
words ‘all pairs' are added, I ha\'e given the coefficient which 
appears when we include the numljer of fissions for all the strains 
that entered the experiment, whether they lived througli the 
period in question or not; taking thus, in the case of Experiment 
1, all the 'totals' of table 29 of the preceding paper. 

In every case, as table 43 shows, there is a positive coefficient 
of correlation between the progeny of members of pairs. In 
one or two cases ^this is small and would hardly be significant 
in comparison with its probable error, if it stood alone; but in 
most cases the coefficient is of very considerable value. The 
coefficient persists and is even in Experiment 1 increased, when 
we include the number of fissions up to the time of death in the 
strains that died before the end of the period in question, as in 
the last two entries for Experiment L This is due to the fact 
that there is a similarity in the two strains as regards length of 
life; a point more fully brought out in the study of the distriho- 
tion of mortality, already made. 

The data from Experiments 2 and 3 of the paper on the effects 
of conjugation are loss full than those for Experiment 1, the 
members of pairs being still smaller. The coefficients are given 
in table 43 for wliat they are worth; they confirm so far as they 
go the results from Experiment 1. 

The question which next arises is as to the cause of the fact that, 
as shown by these positi\’e coefficients, the progeny of the two 
members of a pair resemble each other in rate of reproduction 
more than do those of unpaired individuals. Here there are two 
possibilities : 

1. The resemblance may be due to inheritance from both par- 
ents. This would fuljy account for the facts, and appears a highly 
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probable explanation. The resemblance would in this case be a 
result of conjugation. 

2. The resemblance might be due to assortative mating. We 
know that assortative mating does occur in Parameciumj so far 
as size is concerned, individuals of nearly equal size tending to 
mate together (Pearl '07^ Jennings Tl). It appears possible that 
the similarity in size might be accompanied by a similarity in 
physiological characteristics, resulting in similar rates of fission. 
This would be especially notable if there were a tendency for mem- 
bers of the same or related strains to mate together; and this 
tendency does exist, as I showed in my paper of 1911. Thus it 
appears not improbable that the correlation is partly due to assor- 
tative mating. So far as this is the correct explanation, the 
resemblance would exist before the mating took place; would not 
1)0 a consequence of conjugation. 

It seems on tlie whole probable, a priori, that both inheritance 
and assortative mating play a part in bringing about the greater 
resemblance in the progeny of the two members of pairs. 

How can we test the validity of these explanations? If assor- 
tative mating plays a part in the matter, then the resemblance in 
the two straiiis derived from a pair ought to exist, to a certain 
degree at least, if the two members of the pairs are separated 
before conjugation is consummated. Now, this operation was 
performed, for otlier pui'poses, in Experiments 1 and 2 of the 
preceding paper. In these cases we had the progeny both of 
pairs and of ‘split pairs.’ By determining whether there is corre- 
lation between the two individuals, a and b, of the split pairs (indivi- 
duals that were uniting foi- conjugation), we can tell whether assor- 
tati\^e mating {days any part in the matter. The coefficients are 
given in the second column of table 43. 

As there appears, there is in fact a positive coefficient of correla- 
tion, in most cases, betu^een tlie progeny of animals that were 
beginning to pair, but did not complete the process. The corre- 
lation is on the whole of similar \'alue to that found between the 
two members of pairs that had completed conjugation. If we 
average the eight coefficients for Experiment 1 in each case, we 
find that the mean for the conjugants is 0.3176; for the non-con- 
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jugants 0.2635; so that that for the coiijugants is about 20 per 
cent greater. 

It would seem therefore that assortative mating accounts for 
at least a part of the similarity between the progen of the pairs. 
Whether any part of it is due to inheritance can hardly be deter- 
mined from our data up to this point, since tln^ probable errors 
are in all cases large, owing to the small numbers of pairs in tlie 
experiments. 

What we need clearly is, data based on largei* numbers. Sucli 
will be supplied in Part II. 


PART II 

H. S. JKNXTNttS AND K. S. I.ASIILEV 

EXPERIMENT 16: 241 PAIRS OF CONJUGANTS PROPAGATED SEPAR- 
RATELY FOR FORTY-SEVEN DAYS 

On the work presented in Part I the criticism may be made that 
the numbers dealt with are hardly sufficient to place beyond all 
doubt the conclusions to which they lead. This applies particu- 
larly to the results shown in the measurements of the similarity 
in rate of reproduction between the descendants of the two mem- 
bers of pairs; the coefheients of correlation are variable and their 
probable errors are large. It hardly applies to the study of the 
distribution of the deaths among the excon jugants, since here we 
had the relatively large number of Aliss CuIFs valuable expc la- 
ment (93 pairs) to work with, but these results should be tested 
by others. It is true that the difliculty in dealing with large 
numbers is very great when the rate of reproduction for each 
strain must be recorded for long periods. But the fact that it is 
difficult to work with large numbers does not lessen the insecurity 
of results drawn from small ones. 

Furthermore, all the results thus far have been drawn from 
experiments designed for other purposes; the question arises as 
to whether all conditions^ have been fulfilled for getting accurate 
results on the present problems. One point in particular suggests 
itself. In the experiments thus far, the two members a and b 
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were cultivated side by side in the two concavities of a single slide. 
In changing the animals to new fluid, it appears possible that the 
pipette, after transferring a, would retain some of the bacteria 
from the a drop, and mingle it with the b drop, when h was 
changed. Thus possibly the bacterial content of the cultures of 
the two rnembei's of pairs might be on the whole a little more 
uniform than that of two cultures taken at random; this might 
cause the rate of reproduction to be a little more alike in the two 
members of pairs or of split pairs, producing a correlation. 

For these and other reasons it was determined to undertake 
a very extensive experiment, giving numbers sufficiently large 
to make the results reliable, and at the same time fulfilling all 
conditions which the experiment demands. For this purpose 
the two authors of Part 11 joined forces, since it is physically 
impossible for one jierson to care for so many cultures as are 
required. 

We shall call this Experiment 16, in order that there may be 
no confusion witli Experiments 1 to 15 described in the senior 
author^s paper on the Effects of Conjugation (this Journal, vol. 
14, 1913, pages 279-391), since in the present paper it is neces- 
sary to refer frequently to these fifteen experiments. In Experi- 
ment 1 6 as earned out, 482 strains, derived from the two members 
(a and 6) of 241 pairs of con.jugants, were propagated forty- 
seven days, an exact record being kept throughout of the num- 
ber of fissions for each strain; also of the dying out of strains. 

important facts as to the culture methods used are as 
follo\N's ; 

On March 23, 1912, 250 pairs were isolated from watch glasses 
that had been taken the night before from a wild culture of Para- 
mecium caudatum. Accidents later reduced tliis number to 
241 pairs. As soon as the two members separated, they were 
transferred to separate slides, giving us thus 482 distinct strains. 
To each pair a number was given, while the two individuals form- 
ing the pair were called a and b; the progeny of each of these 
received the same designation. Eaqh strain was therefore desig- 
nated by a number and a letter, giving precisely its origin and 
relationship; the designations running from 1 to 241, a and b. 
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Until they separated the pairs were kept in the same fluid in 
which they were found. After separation the indh’iduals were 
removed to a fluid consisting half of filtered culture w^ater from 
the original culture from which they came, half of fresh hay 
infusion. The latter was made by boiling 1 gram of pure timothy 
hay for ten minutes in 200 cc. of water. The animals were cul- 
tivated throughout the experiment in this mixture, which has the 
great advantage of supplying a uniform bacterial content to all, 
thus preventing certain strains from developing a peculiar bac- 
terial flora, which would differentiate them from the others. 

The two members, a and &, of a given pair, were placed on sepai- 
atc slides and kept in separate moist chambers. All the a’s were 
kept together in one series, all the 5’s in another. This effectu- 
ally prevented the induction of a resemblance between the two 
by special similarity of conditions, or by transfer of bacteria 
from one to the other. Of course all the moist chambers were kept 
near together, under as nearly identical conditions as possible. 

The culture fluid was changed every other day, by transferring 
the animals to two drops of new fluid on a fresh slide. As a rule, 
one of the authors transferred the a series, the other the h series, 
so that there was no opportunity for a correlation to arise by spec- 
ial similarity of treatment of a and h in certain pairs. 

In addition to the slide cultures, it was necessary to keep small 
stock or reserve cultures, in the mass, of each strain ; this gave us 
482 such mass coiltures to handle, in addition to the 4S2 slides. 
These mass culture were necessary in order to give us accur^e 
knowledge regarding the mortality of the different strains, since 
the slide culture of a given strain might die out owing to accidental 
causes, while the mass culture still persisted ; this would show that 
the death was not due to intrinisic causes. No strain is recorded 
as dead save when both slide culture and mass culture have died 
out. When the slide culture alone died, it was replaced from the 
stock culture. 

Owing to the irregularities in fission following immediately upon 
conjugation, it was thought best to make no use of the record of 
fissions before March 30, one week after conjugation had occurred. 
The record was of course taken every other day, the exact number 
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of fissions being recorded. The records were then grouped by ten- 
day periods, and the number of fissions in these periods were made 
the units in analyzing the results. 

We have thus for eacli of the 482 strains (so far as they lived 
through), four recorils, of the number of fissions for four succes- 
sive ten-day j)eriods, extending from March 30 to May 8, 1912. 

These records are given in table 51, which- will be found in the 
Appendix. This table contains everything that might he dis- 
tributed in a grx^at number of correlation tables, and at the same 
time sliows much that would not a])pear in such tables. From it, 
anyone who so desires can (construct tables or repeat the compu- 
tations on which the results hereafter are based, in order to test 
their accuracy. Further, we hope that table 51 may serve as a 
storehouse of material, from which independent study can be 
made by otliers on the problems of reproductioiL and inheritance 
in these organisms. We shall ourselves make much farther use of 
it, in papers to appear on inheritance in Protozoa. 

Distribution of survivals aiid deaths among the members of pairs 

Wc may first examine the question as to whether the two mem- 
bers of pairs tend tf> lia^^e the same, or a different, fate, so far as 
mortality is concerned. Is there a tendency for one to die and the 
other to Ii\'e, or arc their fortunes alike? 

The pertinent data for the four periods of table 51 and for a 
.subsequent period of twenty-one days, are, given in table 44. 
Since the periods of table 51 do not begin Ull seven days after 
conjugation, we have in table 44 the data as to the deaths for 
five periods, of respccti\'cly seventeen, twenty-seven, thirty-seven, 
forty-seven, and sixty-eight days after conjugation. For the 
first four periods the data are extracted from table 51 ; for the fifth 
period of sixty-eight days, the data of table 44 are independent 
of table 51. 

The understanding of table 44, which condenses the results of a vast 
amount of work, will be facilitated hy the following explanation of the 
various entries. 

The total number of strains at the beginning was 482; or for the lower 
half of the table, where 8 pairs arc omitted, 466. Columns (2) and (6) 
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TABLE 44 

Experiment 16. Paramecium caudaium. DUtribuiion of deaths amotuj the mem- 
bers of ike 241 pairs of table 61, for fire periods folloii'ing conjugation, nilh the 
probabilities of the observed results, if the distribution of dcath.s has no relation, 
to the pairing. The table is divided into two parts: in the upper half are ijivcn 
the data when ive include all of the 482 strains that U'ere cultivated {m = -{8^). In 
the lower half are given the data in case wc omit entirely the members of the eight 
complete pairs that died during the first period, in order to exclude any possiltility 
that their deaths may have been due to the ha7}dling of the pairs while still united 
(see text). This leaves a total of 466 to be considered, in place of 482. Sec the 


detailed 

explanation following the table. 
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1 

47 

70 
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11 

!) 

404 

1 PiS 
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0 

0.00024(1: 

4232 

to 1 

4-7 

92 

0 

IS 

0 

400 

: 15S 

167 

0 

0.000310 

3130.9 

to 1 

f)H 

161 

27 

40 ■ 

14 

421 

■ 107 

120 

14 

0.000344 

2913.7 

to 1 


(Omitting the S ixiirs of tlic fiist iH'riod, m ^ 4(W)) 


27 : 

37 

3 

4 1 

409 

170 

ISO ! 1 

0.75S13 

1 

to 3.1 

37 

63 

4 

7 3 

403 

174 , 

177 . 4 

0.15350 

5.5 

to 1 


76 

6 

10 1 

390 

164 ^ 

167 ' I 

0.08821 

10,3 

to 1 

63 ; 

143 

22 

32 10 

321 

no ' 

120 10 

0.00402 2 

:17.0 

to 1 

give 

the ] 

number of ^idi\' 

iduals dead, 

and aliv(‘, 

res])ectively 

, at 

the end 


of the i)eriodi 5 given in (‘olunin (1). (N)lumus (3) ami (7) give tli(‘ most 
probable numbers of (*ompl(‘t{; pairs that would be included among tliesc 
if there were no relation between pairing and the distribution of dt^aths; 
this is determined by formula (1), page 461, 

Columns (4) and (8) give, on the other hand, the actual number of 
complete pairs included ; while columns (5) and (9) shoAv how mticlt the 
actual number exceeds the most probable number. (It is to be observed 
that this excess is the same for those dead as for the survivors.) Column 
(10) gives the probability that any deviation so great as this (either by 
excess or by deficiency) should occur. This is determined in accord- 
ance with rule (5), in the Appendix. (If we should compute the proba- 
bility for so great an ea;ce;S5, it would be much smaller than the pyoba- 
bility given in column 10.) This probability shows directly in how 
many case out of a thousand or a million, et cetera, so great a deviation 
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would be found as a matter of chance • thus, for the first period, so great 
an excess would occur but 58 times in 10,000 cases. Column 11, giving 
the odc^ against so great a fleviation as that actually observed, is ob- 
tained in accordance with rule (5). 

Attention should be directed first to the upper half of the table 
only; the lower half is designed to meet a possible difficulty, to be 
taken up later. Table 44 shows that in this experiment, as in 
that of Miss C -ull, analyzed in Part I of this paper, the number of 
complete pairs among (hose dead, a’s well as among those living, 
is throughout much greater than would be expected if the dis- 
tribution of deaths had no relation to the pairing. That is, there 
is a strong tendency for* the fate of the two members of a pair to 
be alike. The condition found is the reverse of that demanded 
by the theory of sexual differentiation. 

Table 44 shows also, in columns (5) and (9), that the deviation 
from the most probable number increases as time passes; in other 
words, there is a tendency in the later periods for deaths to occur 
among the mates of those that have already died out. This 
tendency we saw likewise in analyzing Aliss CulFs experiment. 

The probabilify of getting the results observed, as a matter of 
chance distribution, is so excessively small, as 'shown by columns 
(10) and (11), that it must be left quite out of consideration. 
This probability is in fact even much less than that computed 
for columns (10) and (11), since what we give there is the prob- 
ability for any deviation of this amount, whether dIus or minus. 
But all the deviations are plus; this decreases the probability 
greatly. 

It is then absolutely clear that there is something in the pairing 
which tends to cause the two members of a pair to have the same 
fate. 

There is one possible source of error that deserves consideration. 
In removing the pairs to a slide while still united, it is conceivable 
that both might bo injured, in such a way that both would later 
die. Thus the deaths of a certain number of the 'complete pairs 
might be accounted for. 

While there appeared to be no ground for supposing this to be 
the case in the present experiment, it will be worth while to analyze 
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the matter in such a way as to exclude even this remote possi- 
bility. To do this, we may exclude fi'oiu consideration all the 
pairs that died before the end of the first period. If th(' deaths 
do not occur within seventeen days of the time the conunou hand- 
ling occurred, there is evidently no dangei that they were due to 
this handling; particularly in animals that produce a new geiua'a- 
tion every twenty-four hours. There were 8 complete paii's tliat 
died during these first se^'enteen days. j'Acluding these com- 
pletely, we have 466 lines (233 pairs) instead of 482 lines (241 
pairs) to consider. If now we examine the mortidity in the later 
periods among these 466 lines, omitting the 8 pairs that died during 
the first period, wo have the results gi\’eu in the sec^ond half of 
table 44. 

A.s the table shows, essentially the same relations shown 
when we proceed in this manner, as when we incliuh^ all cas('s. 
In every period the number of pairs whose members have f 1 h‘ same 
fate is greater than would be probalde if the distribution of 
deaths had no relation to the paii'ing. TIk^ excess be^'onu's gjvatcr 
and greater in the later periods, showing that there is a temhmey 
for the mates of those dead to die, and of those aliv'c to live. The 
only difference made by omitting the eight paii's of the first pf'riod 
is to make the numerical expression of tlu' iniprohability less. 
Yet even thus it rises to 247.0 against 1, in the last period. 

Thus there is absolutely no escape from the conclusion that 
there is something in the paii’ing which tends to niak(‘ the two 
members of (he pai^S alike in their fate. 

Comparative rate of reprodudioji in the mefnberf^ of poirs 

We may next examine the rate of reproduction in the members 
of pairs, as shown in table 51, in order to det{a’mine whetluM' tlie 
members of pairs are more alike or less alike in this matter than 
would be expected. 

The best way to do tliis is to determine t]u‘ e(>(4hci('nts of 
correlation between the members of (he jiai rs, for the diverse 
periods of the experiment. It may possibly be of interest, how- 
ever, to first examine directly for some typical period the (luestion 
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whether the differences between the two members of the pairs 
is less ^r greater than that between two strains taken at random. 
For this purpose we will select the first twenty days of the experi- 
ment (sum of the first two periods in table 51). There were 179 
pairs (358 lines) that lived through this period. The average 
difference in the number of fissions between the two members of 
these 179 pairs, as determined by an examination of table'51, is 
2.514 ± 0.122 fissions. 

The average difference between strains taken at random is 
determined in the way set forth on page 424. Mating each of 
the 358 strains with every other gives us 63,903 pairings; and the 
average difference turns out to be 3.493 fissions. This is greater 
than the a^^erage difference between the members of pairs by 
1.429 fissions, or 56.8 per cent. 

Thus again we find that the average difference in fission rate 
between members of pairs is not greater than that between strains 
taken at random, as would be required in order to give evidence 
of sexual differentiation; on the contrary it is very much less. 
The progeny of members of pairs are more alike than are the pro- 
geny of individuals that have not paired. 

We may now^ turn to an examination of this matter by the aid 
of the coefficient of correlation. 

In table 45 are given the coefficients of correlation in number of 
fissions between the two members, a and b, ^f the pairs, for the 
various periods of table 51. It is important to recall again that 
the coefficients for the longer periods (20 dn.yf , 40 days, etc.) give 
evidence independent of that for the shorter periods (or at least 
not bearing any simple and evident relation to the latter). 

As table 45 shows, the correlation in rate of fission between 
the members of pairs does indeed show itself equally when we 
experiment with very large numbers, and in such a manner as to 
exclude the possibility that the similarity of the two memt)ers is 
due to environmental similarity. In this experiment on 482 
lines of propagation, as set forth in our description of methods, 
the two members a and 6, of a pair, are kept on separate slides, 
in separate moist chambers, and handled separately — ^as a rule, 
by different persons. AH the experimental conditions are such 
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that any irregularities in the experimental treatment would tend 
to decrease any correlation that might intrinsically exist. ^ Yet in 
every period there is a marked coefllcient of correlation, whicli as 
a rule is ten to twenty times as great as its probable eri-or. 

. The effect of possible similarity in conditions in the case of 
strains lying adjacent to each other in the cultiu'e 01101111301*8 was 
tested in the following way: In the present experiment, where 
the a^s formed one series, the h^s another, the two lines la and 2 a 
occupy the two concavities of a single slide; the lines ?,a and 4 a 
the next slide, and so on. Ilencc the a of a gi^’en cxld luimbeiTd 
pair, and the a of the succeeding even numbered pair are through- 
out immediately adjacent, and therefore under similar conditions. 
The same relations hold for the b’s. If therefore, this similarity 
of conditions due to adjacence in the experiment lias any effect 
in producing coiTelation, as suggested on page 4114 , then tliis 
should give a positive coefficient of correlation when we compare 
the odd numbered line with its following even numbered line. 


TABLE io 


Experiment 16. Paramecium caudatum. CoeJJlcienta of correlation bcticeen tfte 
number of fieaions for a and that for b {a a7id b bevtg the tico mcfnbcrs of a pair), 
for the various periods embraced in table 51, In each case, save where the word 
‘tlW is appended, the coefficient is based on the fissio7is of pairs of which both 
meinbers lived through the period in question. Where the word ^alV is appendcAi, 
the actual number of fissions for the entire 21^1 pairs is dealt with, including those 
that died out before the end of the period in question. 


First 10 days 


' 0 :i068 ^ (1.0311 

First 10 days, all 

241 

0 3770 ± 0 0264 

First 10 days, omitting those that did not 
divide 

183 

■ 0.3310 0,0:U4 

Second 10 days 

179 

0.3802 ± 0.0;105 

Thir(t|10 days 

175 

0.2690 ± 0.0;334 

Third 10 days, omitting those that (lid ; 
not divide 

174 

' 0.3038 ± 0.0328 

Fourth 10 days 

167 

■ 0.1021 ^ 0.0365 

First 20 days 

179 

, 0.4793 ± 0,0275 

Second 20 days 

166 

^ 0.2094 ± 0.0354 

Total 40 days. 

160 

’ 0,34.50 ± 0.0326 

Total 40 davs, ail 

241 

t 0 3842 ±0.0263 
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We carried out this operation for the second ten-day period 
(April 8 to 18). There were 840 oases where pairs could be made 
up in this way, ^ivin^ a total of 173 pairs. The numbering in 
the (H’iginal experiment was not the same as in table 51, since nine 
of the original 250 ])airs lost by accident; the numbering had 
therefore to be altered to close up the gaps. lien co the computa- 
tations were rad based on eom])aring the odd and succeeding even 
lines iji table 51 , though the latter would presumably give a simi- 
lar result. 

The ooefficiiMit (jf correlation h(4w(‘en the odd numbered line 
a (or h), and th(‘ even numbered line a (or b) lying adjacent to it 
in the moist ehainbta-s was, for thes(‘ 340 lines ])ut 0.01 17 ± 0.03G3 
That is, th('re was iio (’oi-relation wl^atever. Tlie evidence is 
therefoFX' strong dial diis adjacence in ]K)sition has nothing to 
do with the in-oduction of C(ir relation in tlie ])rovious experiments, 
where a and b were adjacent. 

All togetluo-, th(' result of this experiment, with its^ 482 lines, 
exclud(‘s tl!<‘ possibility that the correlatioFi (>}>served in former 
experinumts was without significance owing to the small numbers 
employed; or owing to any possilile similarity in tlie environmental 
conditions of the two members of pairs. The correlation is 
certainly real, and due to some intrinsic special similarity between 
the animals that liaAc conjugated. 

The data of table 51 show many other relations of extreme 
interest, bearing on inheritance: on the possible origin of heritable 
variations; on the fate of the diverse lines of exconjugants; on 
changes in r('])rodu(‘ti\ e powe 2 ‘ with the lapse of time, and many 
other jioints, some of them of great importance for a full interpre- 
tion of the significance of conjugation. But in order not to coni- 
})licate the present papiu', which deals mainly with the general 
(p lest ion of whether cou juga t ion produces biparenlal inheritance, 
if ajipears best to I'cserve tlic a ii a lysis of these matters for a later 
paper on \'ariation and inheritance of these animals. We shall 
therefore take u]) here only mattei’s which bear upon .the question 
whether conjugation actually does r^ult in biparental inheri- 
tance. 
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EXPERIMENT 1*7: 239 SPLIT PAIRS PROPAGATED SEPARATELY FOR 
TWENTY DAYS 

The only possible explanation for the positive correlation 
between the members of pairs other than that it is the result of 
conjugation, is that based on assortati\’e mating, as already set 
forth on page 432. The two conjugants which united in a single 
pair are known to be similar in size before union; they might also 
be similar in other respects, as in fission rate. The eoetlicient 
of correlation between the two members miglit then exist bcdore 
conjugation, not being due to the latter. 

To properly test this matter, it became necc'ssary to therefore 
carry on (j.n extensive experiment with split pairs, comparable to 
Experiment 16 with pairs. It would l)e desira])le if the pairs and 
split pail’s could come from the same culture and be propagated 
side by side. With the large numbers we wished to em])loy, 
this was however impraticable. 

We therefore collected material from the same ditch from wliich 
came the pairs of Experiment 16; put this under the conditions 
for producing conjugation, and in this way obtained on May 
9, 1912, 239 split pairs (pairs of which the individuals were separ- 
ated before conjugation was consummated). These were pro|)a- 
gated in the same manner as were the conjugants of hlxperiment 
16, so that we may refer to page 434 for an account of tlie metJiods 
employed. 

Unfortunately the mistake was made in this case of collecting 
the material fro A near the mouth of a sewer, where the animals 
were living in a dense mass, in company with bacteria of putre- 
faction. Paramecia which come from sucli conditions do not 
live well under the f'oiiditions necessary for slide' cultures, so that 
the mortality was high. Both members of 190 split pairs however 
Ih’cd through the first ten-day jieriod, and l}oth members of 155 
split pairs through a period of twentv’ days. OOiis gi\’es ample 
material for making the test we desire. 

The data obtained, so.^, far as they hear upon correlation in 
fission rate between the two members of split pairs, imt given in 
tables 46, 47 and 48. It may be desirable in a later [laper on 
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TABLE 46 

Experiment 17. Paramecium caudatum, split pairs. Correlation between the two 
rnembers (a and b) of 190 split pairs, in number of fissions, for the first 10 days 
{Map 9-19) of the experimenL {The more rapid member is designated a, the less 
rapid b.) 
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TABLE 47 

Experiment 17. Faraniecium caudatum, sjdit pairsl Correlation in number of 
fissiom heUccen il\e. tn'o members {a and 6) of 155 split pairs for the second 10 
days {.May BO 30.) 
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TABLE 48 


Experiment 17. Paramecium caudatum, split pairs. Corrdalion in number of 
fissions between the two members {a and b) of 155 split pairs, for the entire 20 
days {May 9-30) of the e^pervnent. 
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inheritance to publish the complete record, as is done for Experi- 
ment 16 in table 51, but the three correlation tables, supplemented 
by further facts to be given in the text, are sufficient for present 
purposes. 

' We shall take (1) the distribution of deaths, and (2) the rate 
of reproduction, in the split pairs. 


Survivals and deaths in the split pairs 

Of the 478 lini# with which the experiment began, 57 died out 
during the first ten days, including both members of 8 split 
pairs. During the second ten days 42 additional lines died out, 
with both members of 7 additional pairs. Thus during the 
entire twenty days, 99 lines died out, including both members of 
15 split pairs. 

Rate of mortality. The data just given show that the mortality 
in this experiment was considerably higher than in l^xperiment 
16, where we were dcaling^with pairs that had'coni})lete(l conjuga- 
tion. In the present experiment, 99 out of 478 members of split 
pairs, or 20.7 per cent, are d^d at the end of twenty days, while 
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in Experiment IG but 73 out of 482 members of*pairs, orlo.lper 
cent, are dead at the end of twcnty-se\'cn days (see table 44). 

The (j nest ion will naturally be asked whether this difference 
lias anythinjr to tlo with tlu' eompletioii of conjugation in the one 
case, and its lack in the otli(‘r; whether comparison of the two 
experiri units indicatc's that the cx-conjugants arc more vigorous. 
To tin’s (jiH'stioii tlu‘ answer fio must be given; no conclusion what- 
(iver can b(' drawn on this jioint from comparing the two experi- 
ments. Th(‘ grounds for this are as follows: 

1. Idle matter was directly tested by a later experiment in 
which both pairs and split pairs came from the same source as 
the split pail's of Experiment 17, the two sets being subjected 
throughout to identical treatment. This later experiment, 
lioginning Juiu^ 1 1 , lbl2, was planned for the purpose of comparing 
the fission rat(‘ and mortality of members of pairs and of split 
pairs for a long ]){‘rio(b under identical conditions; as it turned out, 
it gave data only on the relative mortality of the two. The experi- 
ment included 130 jiaii’s f2G0 lines), and 122 split pairs (244 lines), 
making in lill 004 lines of profiagatioii. 

The mortality was much higher than in experiment 17, and 
affevtcd /anV.s- tnid nplit pairs to nearly the same extent, though 
,wit]i a slight advantage in favor of the split pairs. On June 
17 there rcmiaiiUHl alive but 34 out of 260 lines descended from 
pairs, or 13.1 )xn’ cent; of the s))lit pairs 48 out of 244, or 19.7 
per cent still survi\cd. The experiment was then abandoned, 
since tlie survivors were too few to give valuable data on the 
fission rate. 

Th.c difference ])etween Experiments IG, 17, and this later 
one in rf‘sp<x4. to mortality was clearly due to differences in the 
conditions. Tn Ifx]iorinient 10 the animals came from relatively 
pure water, and the exiiei'iment was carried on in cool weather; 
the mortality was low. In experiment 17 and the later one the 
animals came from extremely foul water (mouth of a server), 
and the ex])eriments were carried on in hot weather; the tempera- 
ture l)cing still higher in the later experiment (June 11 to 17) 
than in Ifxperimont 17 (i\Iay 9 to 30). The mortality became 
greater as summer came on; a result in accordance with much 
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other experience. Hence no conclusions are warranted as to the 
comparative niortaUty rate of the de'scendants of pairs, and of 
split pairs, from comparing Experiments 16 and 17. 

2. This is merely one example of a general princi]ilo whicli is 
impressed on one throughout all the many exporimojits on which 
the present series of papers is based. For comparison as to mor-- 
tality, vigor, fission rate and the like, one must ahvjiys compare 
two lots that are cultivated together, so tliat all extei-nal conditions 
are the same for each set. C'oni])jirisons of such matters in sots 
cultivated at different times, and therefore necessarily under 
different conditions, are bound to give fallacious results. 

Disiribution of survivals and deaths. Tlie experiments which 
precede the iiresent one show that after conjugation the two mem- 
bers of a given pair tend to have tlie same fate (either suindval 
or death for both). In the present experiment with s])lit pairs 
we have the same conditions liefore us, save that the two p.aired 
members have not conjugated. Do sucli sjhit jiairs show the 
tendency to have the same fate? 

In determining this, certain facts arc to b(? noted. It is neces- 
sary to use a certain amount of violence in separating some of 
the split pairs, and this may cause injury. If so, this injury 
will probably affect bo1;h members of the split pair, so that in 
consequence both may die. Thus one might expect to find among 
any that die shortly after separation, and without having di\ide(l, 
a greater number of split pairs than would occur if the distribu- 
tion of deaths were not influenced b}^ this common injury to the 
two members of^the split pairs. It is therefore to the period 
following the first three or four days of the experiment that we 
must look for evidence as to nny intrinsic relation tending to 
induce the same fate in the two members. In the case of pairs 
in which conjugation was completed, W'e found that tlio tendency 
for the two members to have a similar fate increased greatly in 
the later periods of the experiment. 

In the first four days of the present experiment witli s]dit pairs 
there died 26 lines, all sa^^e one without fission. Among these 
26 lines were both members of 5 split pairs, all dying with- 
out fission. Applying our formula (1), wt find that when 26 
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lines die out of 478 the most probable number of pairs is but 
1. The actual number is five times as great as the most probable 
number, so that it is clear that among those dying during these 
four days' something tends to cause both members to die if one 
dies. Common injury to the two in separating them would have 
this effect. 

Compare this with the relations in the next six days of the first 
ten-day period. There are left at the beginning of this six days 
218 complete pairs (436 lines); of these 29 died during thd six 
days and these included 2 pairs. Thus the number of deaths is 
greater than in the first four days, but the number of pairs in- 
cluded ijiless than half as great. By formula (1) we find that when 
there die 29 out of 436, the most probable number of pairs is 1, so 
that here we have an excess of 1 pair. The probability for 1 pair 
is 0.3942; for 2 pairs, 0.1811, so that 2 pairs would occur, as a 
matter of chance, about half as often as 1. The deviation from 
the most probable number is 1, and by rule (5) we find that .prob- 
ability of so great a deviation is 0.60582. Hence it is more prob- 
able that we should find so great a deviation as this than that 
we should not, even if the distribution of deaths is quite independ- 
ent of the mating. There is thus no positive evidence here that 
the two members of the split pairs resemble each other more than 
any two individuals taken at random. 

In the last sixteen days of the experiment (following the first 
four-day period), 70 of the lines died out, including 8 pairs. By 
formula (1) or (2), the most probable number of pairs when 70 
lines die, out of 436, is 6, so that we have here a deviation of* 2 
pairs. By rule (5) we find that the probability of so great a 
deviation is 0.3038, so that we sho’uld find such a deviation in 
about one case out of three, though the distribution of deaths be 
quite independent of the mating. Such a result cajinot be con- 
sidered to give any positive evidence that the two members of 
the split pairs tend to have the same fate. 

We may also examine the results for the entire twenty days, 
comparing it with the results for the first four days. Of the en- 
tire* 478 lines, 99 died out during the twenty days, including 15 
pairs. The probable iiumber of pairs is 10, so that we have |in 
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excess of five pairs over the most probable number. At the end of 
four days the excess was four pairs, so that in the succeeding six- 
teen days th‘e excess has increased by but I pair; a result that 
might readily be produced by chance. 

Thus in the split pairs it is clear that there is an excess in the 
number of pairs included among those that die immediately after 
separation, without fission; and this is what might be expected 
from the violence sometimes necessary in separating them. But 
in the remainder of the experiment there is little e\ndence of a 
tendency for the two members of the pairs to have a common fate. 
There is a very slight excess in the number of cases wliere botli 
members of the split pairs died. If this is not due to chance,' it 
may be the result of the assortative mating which we know to 
occur. 

But when we compare the split pairs with the pairs that had 
completed conjugation, as in Aliss CulFs experiment, and in our 
experiment 16, we find a very great difference in this respect. 
In the conjugaiits, the tendency for tlie fate of the members of 
pairs to be alike becomes greater and greater as time passes, until 
finally we get such extreme results as are found in the third period 
of Miss Cuir.s experiment (page 413), or in the later periods of 
our experiment 16 (table 44, page 437). If in experiment 16 
we examine for the conjugants the deaths in the first four days 
of the experiment, we find but five, including no pairs whatever. 
It is clear, therefore, that deaths due to common injury of the two 
members played no part in the case of the conjugants, yet in the 
experiment as a whole the tendency for the two members to have 
the same fate is much greater than in the split pairs, where such 
injury certainly plays a large part. 

Summary. The difference between the split pairs and tlie pairs 
that have completed conjugation is then in this I’espect very 
great, showing that in the conjugants something has occurred 
to make the two members of the pairs more alike than they were 
before conjugating. It is clear therefore that by conjugatioji the 
progeny of the two ?ne7nhers of pairs are 7nade alike in vitality, so 
that they tend to have a smilar fate, both sur\fiving or both dying 
out^ 
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(Comparative rale of reproduction in member. % of the split pairs 

The nunibor of fissions for the progeny of the members of the 
split pairs was recorded for twenty days. We are here interested 
in tlie (juestion wh{dli(‘r the two members of a split pair tend to be 
alike in tlah- rat(‘ of re])roduction, as is the case with the two 
members of f)airs that were not separated before conjugating. 
For (hdermining this, we have formed tables of correlation for the 
nmn!>ei ()f (issions of (‘aeh member a^ as compared with its pros- 
p('rti\'e inat:‘ h, dlu' results for the IIM) split pairs during the first 
ten days ar(‘ gi\-en in tal)I(‘ 4(1; during the second ten days ( loo split 
pairs) in table* -17; during the entire twenty days (loo split pairs), 
in table IS. Tliese tal)les include only the lines in which both 
members of the split pairs lived throughout the period in question. 
The coefficient of correlation for such tables is found in accordance 
witli the method set forth on page 429. 

For th(* first ten days tlie coeflicient of correlation for the 190 
split pairs (table 4()) is 0.1802 ± 0.0335, The correlation is 
thus slight, hut it may have some significance, since it is about 
six time its ])robal)le error. 

For the second ten days (table 47) the coefficient is 0.0438 
-t 0.0382, a result which, based as it is on 155 pairs (310 lines), 
indicates that there is no correlation between the two members of 
'the split jiairs. 

Finally, for the entire twenty days (table 48) the coefficient 
of correlation for the 155 i)airs is 0.2620 ± 0.0356. Here again 
we have a small positive coefficient which comparison with its 
probable error indicates to be significant. 

'There appears thus to be a slight tendency for the prospective 
members of a gi^^en pair to be a little more alike than usual, in 
rate of fission, even before eonjiigation has occurred. That is, 
ihoiv appeal's to bo a slight degree of asso 2 'tati\^e mating with 
respect to fission rate. This, if it actually exists, is doubtless 
a secondary result of the assort alive mating in size that is known 
to occur (see Jennings Tl). Possibly individuals of similar size 
tend al.'^o to luum a similar fission rate. 

Put this ^'ery slight pre-existing correlation, whose existence is 
even doubtful, since it did not show itself in the second ten days 
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of the present experiment, is evidently too small to aeoount for 
the very marked coefficients found when conjugation has actually 
occurred. While assortative mating ma\^ account for a \'ery 
small degree of similarity between the members of paii's, the {)ro- 
cess of conjugation itself results in a marked increase of that 
similarity. 

, That is, the two inejnbers of a pair arc more alike in their herit- 
able characters after conjugation than before. As a result, their 
progeny resemble each other in fission rtite more than they would 
have done if conjugation had not occurred. Conjngatio)i results 
in biparenial inheritance. 

We shall see the demonstration of this conclusion (‘om]detcd 
by the results of Experiment 15, to be described in Part III. 

PART III 

H. S. JEXNIXCiS 

CONJUGATION WITHIN A PURE STRAIN! EXPERIMENT 15 

The results thus far given requii’e to complete them a study 
of biparental inheritance in the case of conjugation witliin a 
pure strain, where all the conjugants are deiR’od by fission from 
a single individual. Sucli an experiment, including botli pairs 
and split pairs, was carried through in August and Se]itember, 
1912. This experiment has been descilbed in my jiaper on 
the Effect .of Conjugation (this Journal, 1913, vol. 14, page 343), 
and the records of the experiment are given in full in tables 34 and 
35, in the Appendix of tliat paper. The results bearing on bipa- 
rental inheritance, to be given here, are drawn from analysis of 
the data given in the tables just mentioned. We sliall refer to the 
experiment as Experiment 15, in accordance with the designation 
used in the former paper, but it was carried throiigli subsofiucnt 
to Experiments 16 and 17 of the present paper. 

Referring the reader then to the paper just cited foi’ a descriji- 
tion of the experiment and tlie detailed record, 1 shall here men- 
tion only essential points. In this exp(M’imeiit (S8 lines deireed 
from ex-conjugant members of pairs, and 174 lines derived from 
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non-conjugant members of split pairs, were cultivated for twenty- 
four (or twenty-one) days, ^vith extraordinary precautions for 
keeping the conditi(jns uniform in all the lines. The two members 
of given pairs or split pairs were kept in separate moist chambers 
and handled separately. 

Unfortunately, for reasons set forth in my former paper (’13), 
in hut a comparatively small number of cases were descendants of^ 
both meml^ers of pairs or split pairs propagated. Where this 
,was done, howex^er, two lines of propagation xvere retained from 
each member. The results are so extremely marked that the 
number of lines thus obtained turns out to be amply sufficient 
for solving tiie problem in which we are here interested. 

The question for answer is: Do the progeny of the two members 
of a pair give evidence of biparental inheritance, in case all the 
oonjugants are originally derived from a single parent? In other 
words, are the progeny of the two members of the pairs more 
alike than they would hax^e been if their parents had not conju- 
gated together, but had conjugated with other individuals? 

To ansxver this question for the rate of reproduction, which 
was the character stiidiod, we must determine (1) whether the 
progeny of the two members of a pair that have conjugated show 
any unusual likeness in their rate of reproduction; and (2) whether 
this* degree of likeness occurs also in the members of the split 
pairs. If we find such an unusual likeness in the members of the 
pairs, and not in those of the split pairs, this- will show it to be the 
result of conjugation. 

An inspection of the Hotals’ for the numbers of fissions of th^ 
diverse lines during the entire experiment, as gix en in tables 34 
and 35 of my paper on the Effects of Conjugation (this Journal, 
vol. 14, page 385) will show at once that there is a most striking 
resemblance in rate of fission between the progeny of the two 
members of the pair; and that this resemblance is nearly or quite 
lacking in the case of the members of the split pairs. To bring 
this out clearly, it will be well to give here a table showing the 
‘total numbers of fissions in both cases. The period of time was 
for the pairs twenty-four days; for the split pairs twenty-one days; 
from each member (a and b) of a pair or split pair there was kept 
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SO far as possible two lines of propagation, x and y, thus we have 
in the complete case four lines of propagation from each pair. It 
is in comparing the number of fissions in the lines descended from 
a of a pair, with those descended from the other member h of 
the same pair that the striking similarity is seen. Tlie data are 
given in table 49. 

It will be agreed, I think, that the resemblance shown between , 
the two members of pairs is ast(fnishing. Compare for example 
pair 3, where the number of fissions for a w^re 34 and 34, for 5, 
32 and 33, with pair 4, where the numbers are 13 and 12 for a, 
12 and 13 for b; with pair 0, where the numbers are IG and 16 

TABLE 49 

Experiment 15. Paramecium caudalum. lumbers of Jissiohs durlmj a period of * 
{21) days, for the progeny of the iico members, a and b, of the pairs {eonjugntion 
completed), and for the split pairs {conjugation not conijdcted) . Each meniber is 
represented, wheri jmssibk, by two independent luics of propagation, x and y. 
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for a, 17 for 6; et cetera. ' When it is recalled that all the lines 
were propagated with the most extreme precautions for keeping 
them uniform; that the progeny of a and h were cultivated in 
sejiarate dishes, ha tidied separately, and their records separately 
kepi, to be conifiared only at tlie end, it will be evident that there 
is a most striking degree of resemblance, due to intrinsic causes, 
between the progeny of the two members of pairs. 

This coiiK's out strongly when*we ask the question whether the 
differences b(*twcen the two members of the pairs are greater or 
less than tlu^ difhn’ences lie tween two individuals compared at 
random. Tliis is readily worked out from table 40 by the method 
(icscrihed on page 425. The a\^orage difference in number of fis- 
sions for 24 days between the two members {a and h) of the pairs 
(comparing eacli a with each h of its omui pair) is found to be 2.349 
fissions. Tlie as ei’age difference when each individual is com- 
pared with every otlier is 8.590 fissions. Thus the average differ- 
ence I let ween tlu^ members of actual pairs is less than one-third 
as gnait as that between indi\'iduals taken at random. The 
pairing has increased tlie resemblance between the progeny of the 
two memboj's of the pairs in a high degree. 

When, on the other hand, we turn to the split pairs we find a 
complete contrast in these res]iects. To begin with, we are 
confronted by tlu' fact, brought out in my previous paper (T3, 
page 351), that there is no differentiation in rate of fission among 
the different lines of propagation (or at least extremely little). 
Thus thoi’o is little or no opportunity for aii}^ special degree of 
resemblance between the two members a and 5, of the split pair. 
But proceeding to examine the matter directly in the second half 
of table 49, we find indeed that no special similarity between the 
fissions for the n and h of split pairs is seen. The contrast in 
this respect with the conditions found in the pairs is most striking. 
If we deterniine the average difference between the two members 
of the split pairs wo find it to lie not less that that between individ-^ 
uals taken up at random. Indeed, for the particular case of 
table 49, it turns out that the difference between the members of 
split pairs is slightly greatei* than for random comparisons, the 
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former being 2.125 fissions, the latter L895. The difference is 
without significance. 

To obtain a precise expression of the similarity between a and 
h in each case, and lo Compare accurately the pairs and split 
pairs in this respect, we must determine for each the coefficient 
of correlation between the number of fissions in a and tliat in 5. 

The data for this are given in table 49. To determine the corre- 
lation between a and b, we miisf enter, in the correlation table 
both representatives (x and y) of a mated with both representa- 
tives (x and y) of 5, giving us (in the comjilete case) four entries 
for each pair (or split pair). In the incomplete cases there will 
be either one, or two, such entries for each pair. That is, for pair 
1 (table 49) we should enter in the correlation table the matings; 
33 X 31, 33 X 23, 37 X 31, and 37 X 23, Proceeding in this 
way, we obtain, for the entire period, 43 entries for determining 
the correlation between a and b of the conjugants (pairs); 56 
such entries for the correlations of a and b of the split pairs. 
(In practice it is simpler to compute the correlation by the differ- 
ence method, without constructing a correlation liable, as set 
forth on page 429, but the above gives the guiding princijiles, 
whatever the method used). 

The correlation between a and b was also determined, in this 
manner, separately for the fissions during the first half of the 
experiment; during the second half of the experiment, and for 
the entire period. This gives us three independent determina- 
tions, for both pairs and split pairs. The data for tliese correla- 
tions in the partial periods are given in tables 34 and 35 of my pre- 
ceding paper (T3), so that they need not be repeated here. 

The coefficients of correlation between a and b for the pairs, 
as compared with the same for the split pairs, are giv en in table 50. 

Table 50 expresses in figures the surprising difference between 
pairs and split pairs, that is evident on inspecting table 49. 
l^Btween the two members of the pairs we have for the entire 
period the extraordinarily high correlation of 0.9238, while be- 
tween the two members of split pairs there is no correlation what- 
ever (the coefficient being as near to 0 as could be expected). 

TBE JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL ZOOLOGr, VOL. 14. NO. 3 
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TABLE 50 

Experiment 15. Paramecium caudntum. Coefficients of correlation in numbers 
of fissions for giveri periods, helwrcn the descendants of the members (a a?id b) 
of pairs, and of sjdit pairs,--! n (he case of conjugation betiveen indinduals of 


the. same p 2 irc race. 
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The short{^r periods are less significant, since fluctuations in 
the environmental conditions produce in so short a time disturb- 
ances affecting the cocfficieiits. Yet they show essentially the 
same relations as does the entire time; the positive coefficients for 
the pairs are \'cry high ; while for the split pairs there is no positive 
correlation. 

The fact tliat we find for the first lialf of the experiment in the case of 
the s))lit pail's so great a negative (‘oefheient as — 0.3175 naturally calls 
for rmnark. Tiie other coefficients for the split pairs arc not greater 
than might be expected in the al^sence of all correlation. But to what 
is due this negative coefficient of " 0.3175? 

It can, I believe, be affirmed positively that there was nothing in the 
conditions of the experiment nor in tlie manner of keeping the records 
that could give rise to any correlation, negative or positive, between the 
two members n and h. They were kept in separate sets, handled separ- 
ately, and tlu'ir records were kept separately. With the great number 
of oxfxu’iments in ])rogi’oss, it was impossible for the experimenter to 
have any iilea as to whether a correlation was appearing or not; or con- 
sciously or imcousciously to manipulate the records in such a w^ay as to 
tend toward either negative or positive correlation. Moreover the 
facts to he entered in the record are so entirely clear as to leave nO vSphere 
of action for uncons(aous personal bias. There remain then but two 
conceivable explanations; the first is that there might be assortatiye 
mating of such a character tiiat a slowly reproducing specimen tends to 
mate with a rapidly reproducing one, giving negative correlation. But 
aside from the fact that tlua'o is no other evidence of this, and that it is 
almost inconccivalde how it could i){i bro\ight about, (Ij it is known that 
the members of the pure race are not differentiated before conjugation 
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into slow and rapid lines (see the proecdin«: i)aper ('13), paj»:os 351-354), 
so that such assortative matins is impossible; (2) it is not consistent with 
the result for the entire period in the pix^sent (‘X])criinent , where the corre- 
lation for the split pairs is practically 0. We are thenh'orc^ driven, as the 
only possible alternative, to the explanation that this ne‘i;ative correla- 
tion is merely a chance result, such as would occur now and tlum if tlie 
experiment were r(‘peated many timers. C\)ni]>arison of tire I'oi'flicient 
(— 0.3175) with the probable error (O.Oood) tj^iven in the table would 
seem to raise difficulties for this, but jud jrhat the probable error diould 
he is extremely doubtful. The probable errors given in the table are 
based on the number of entries or cases compared, those Ixhng given in 
the first and fourth columns of table 50, for th(‘ eoefficient under discus- 
sion this number is 120. But whether we .should use in such cases the 
number of pairs of entries (fiO in place of 120), or the number of actual 
lines compared in the cxiteriment (44), or the number of actual pairs 
(22), for computing the pro])able error, appears not to be established. 
If the last named figure is the correct one, the probal)le (UTor for the co- 
efficient — 0.3175 would be ± 0.1203, which, being more than on(‘ tliird 
the coefficient, would readily reconcile the latter with the ex])la]iation 
given. Such a change in the method of eomputing the i)robable error 
would not, however, cast any doubt on tlu' validity of tlu^ high corrchi'T 
tioiis found for the meml)crs of the i) 4 irs. For the [Kiirs th{‘ ])robable 
errors wovild have to be based on the nuinlx'r 10; this wo\ild giv(' for 
the entire period the coefficient 0.0238 ^ 0.0247; for tlK‘ first half; 
0.6325^0.1012; for the second half, 0.0517 ±0.0 161 — so that the security 
of the main results is not aijered. 

Summary. The results of this experiment with a pure strain 
therefore complete the demonstration, given in former experi- 
ments, that conjugation results in bringing about a reseml)lance 
between the progeny of the two members of a pair. If a,ny doubf 
was possible in the case of conjugaiits derived from wild cul- 
tures, there remains none what ever with the results from a pure 
strain. Here all the prospective conjugants arc alike before con- 
jugation; and there is no positi^^e correlation whate\*er Ixdwc'on 
tlie progeny of the prospective members of pairs. Hut aftiu- con- 
jugation such correlation comes into existence and rises to an 
extraordinarily high figure, the progeny of the two memlxu’.s show- 
ing a most surprising correspondence in rate of fission. 

Question may be raised as to the applicability of the term 
'biparerital inheritanceV to this result. If employed, one of coijrse 
must not understand by it the production of a resemblance to 
both parents, for in the [)reseiit experiment all the parents were 
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alike in respect to the character studied; yet from some pairs tfte 
progeny had a high rate of fission^ others a low one. But all 
recent work has empliasized the fact tha,t the limiting of the con- 
cept of inheritance to resemblance is purely artificial; the pro- 
geny often inherit from a parent something which makes them 
quite unlike the parent. In the present case it appears clear that 
both parents do affect both sets of progeny^ otherwise the latter 
would not be alike; it appears proper therefore to speak of this as 
biparental inheritance. 

To fit the results in this case to an^^ ^’'*heme of inheritance known 
for other organisms appears difficult. I'his is the first demonstra- 
tion of biparental inheritance in cases where the two cells that 
conjugate both continue to exist and reproduce, if the two par- 
ents were ordinary heterozygotes^ alike in their germinal charac- 
ters, it does not appear clear why the two sets of progeny should 
jeseinble one another so closely. One might expect that they 
would often receive different combinations of germ plasm. But 
it is not worth wliile to speculate on this aspect of the matteV till 
the facts are better known. An experiment with larger numbers 
of pairs and split pairs, derived from ^single individual, would 
help greatly in the interpretation. But the fact of biparental 
inheritance in the conjugation of infusoria is clearly established 
by the present results. 

GKNEllAL SUMjMARY 

After conjugation in Paramecium, usually a considerable 
number of the lines of progeny descended froin the coiijugants 
die out or are weak. 

Since in many of these cases the lines descended from the two 
members of a pair differ in their fate, one dying or reproducing 
slowly, while the other lives and reproduces vigorously, it has 
been held tliat this indicates an incipient sexuality — the ^male^ 
reproducing little or not at all, the Tcmale’ reproducing vigor- 
ously. The two members of the pair were thus held to be less alike 
in their vitiility and reproductive power than would be the case 
if the deaths and the variations in reproductive power were dis- 
tributed without reference to the pairing. 
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A metnod’ol analysis for determining whether this is correct 
was worked out, and is described in Part I, Analyzing in this 
way the data from a large number of experiments performed 
partly by the present authors, partly by i\Iiss Cull (’07), the 
following is found: 

1. As to survival and death, the fate of the two members of a 
pair is more alike, not less alike, than would be expected if the 
distribution of deaths has no relation to the pairing. If one mem- 
ber of a pair survives, the other member tends to survive also; 
if one dies out, the other tends to die out also. Thus conjugation 
has the effect of making the frogeny of the two members resemble 
each other in vitality. 

This effect of conjugation is very decided, so that tlie numlier 
of pairs in which both members survi\^e is much greater tlian would 
be the case if the distribution of deaths and survivals were inde- 
pendent of the pairing. 

The fact that this likeness in ^dtality is a consequence of con- 
jugation, and does not exist before it, was shown by an extensive 
experiment (Experiment 17) with 239 split pairs, d'he two pros- 
pective members, separated before conjugation occurs, show no 
such strong tendency to likeness in fate as is shown by the two 
■ that have conjugated. 

2. As to the rate of reproduction, the two members of a pair 
are more alike, not less alike, in their rate of reproduction, than 
would be the case if the variations in reproductive vigor are dis- 
tributed independently of the pairing. Tlius conjugation has the 
effect of making the progeny of the two members alike in their repro- 
ductive power. 

Thus these relations give no evidence for sexuality considered 
as a tendency for the two members of a pair to be diverse in vital- 
ity and reproductive power; the condition actually existing is the 
reverse one. 

What they show is that hiparental inheriiarwe occurs as a result 
of conjugation, the vitality and rate of reproduction being affected 
by both parents, so that the progeny of the two resemble each 
other in these respects. 
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Biparental inheritance in rate of reproduction tested by 
an extensive study of the coefficient of correlation between the 
numbers of fissions in the descendants of the two members^ for 
given pt'riods. A decided positive correlation was found, ranging 
usually at aliout 0.3 to 0.4, but rising as high as 0.9, in the case of 
conjugation among the progeny of a pure race. 

In the case of mixed cultures it was found that there is a shght 
and varying degree of correlation due to assort ative mating, so 
that it is shown ])y the progeny of members of split pairs. Thus 
(morlaiwc maiind occurs with reference to reproductive vigor; this 
is jirohably a secondary consequence of the assortative mating 
based on size, which was previously known to exist. 

But this correlation is increased by conjugation; showing that 
conjugation produces biparental inheritance. 

Demonstration of this is most striking in the case of conjuga- 
tion among the descendants of a single individual (a ^pure strain’). 
Here there is no assortative mating with respect to fission rate; 
all the individuals having before conjugation the same rate. 
There is thus no correlation in fission rate for the members of 
split pairs. 

But after conjugation there is a differentiation as to fission 
rate among the pairs, and the two members of a given pair show 
a most striking correspondence in rate. The coefficient of corre- 
lation rises in sucli cases to 0.9. 

Tims biparental inlieritanco is (for the first time) demonstrated 
to exist as a result of conjugation in infusoria. 
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APPllNDIX 


FORMULAE USED IN THE ANALYSIS 

For convenience of reference there are brouii;ht together here 
the formulae and rules employed in the fort'going pajier, for timily- 
zing the question as to the number of ])air,s include d^ wiien a cer- 
tain number survive for die), out of a number of paired individ- 
uals. In these formulae: 

m = the total number of individuals 
I = the total number of pairs ^.sothat I — ^ 

n = the number of individual.^ drawn 

k — the number of pairs obtained 

X = the probability for any givaui nufnber /: of pairs 


1. To determine the average number (k) of pairs (and for all 
practical purposes the most proliabh' numlior of pairs), to be 
obtained when n individuals are drawn from m individuals form- 
nng I pairs: 


The integral number nearest tliis average is (with rare excep- 
tions) the most probable number of pairs; where tiiis is not the 
case, it differs by but 1 from the most probable number. 

2. To determine with certainty, for ct’ea numbers of n, the most 
probable number, {k) of pairs : 


where the integral portion of the result is the most probable 
number *of pairs. 
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3. To determine the probability x of any givit number 
of pairs, when n individuals are drawn; 

7i\ m- n! 

“ mlkln~2kli~WI^ 


4. Having the probability for any given number of pairs 
kif to find the probability X 2 for the next higher number fe: 


in- 2_/;2_+_1H^- 2 h-^2) 
4 k 2 • (1 — n y ^ 2 ) 


(4) 


5. To determine how probable it is that there should occur a • 
deviation from the most probable number of pairs as great as 
that observed: 

Determine by (3) and (4) the probabilities for all numbers of 
pairs deviating less than the given deviation. The sum of these 
probabilities is the total probability for deviations less than that 
observed; the difference between their sum and 1 is the total 
probability of a de\’iation high as that observed or given. 
Dividing the probability for deviations less than that observed, 
by the probability for deviations as high as that observed gives 
the odds against a deviation so high as that observed. 

6. Stirling's formula for finding n!: 


where 






2 TT n 


e = 2.71S2818 (or log. 0.4342044819) 
= 3,1415027 (or lo# 0.4971498726) 
V27r - ;5.50G628 (or log. 0.3990899342) 
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TABLE 51 

Experinteni 16. Paramecium caudatum. Number of fissions for the ^82 lines 
descended from the two members, a and h, of 2^1 pairs of conjngauts, for forty 
days (March SO to ^fay 8, 1912). For each line the number of fis.sions is given for 
each of four successive periods of ten days each; also the total for the entire forty 
■ days. Numbers i7i parenthesis, us (2), show that the line in question died out 
during the period indicated, after the numher of fissions showii in ptirenthesis. 
Totals in parenthesis are for lines that did not live through the entire forty days. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

Because of the abundance of arthjpopods, especially insects, 
the ease with which they may be secured and their adaptability 
to experimental w^ork they have been used in many investiga- 
tions of light reactions. A considerable number of these investi- 
gations, made both in the field and in the laboratory, have 
included tests upon the reactions of these animals to lights of 
different colors. The light used in the field consisted of light 
reflected from colored objects, such as flowers, colored glass, 
paper, or cloth. For the experiments performed in the laboratory 
the different colors were secured by filtering white light through 
colored solutions or glass, or else from a prism spectrum. 

It is very apparent that light reflected from objects in the 
field, though having the advantage of a nearly natural condition 
for insects, is very unsatisfactory since the different colors thus 
produced are not optically pure or of the same intensity. One 
could not be certain under these conditions whether the response 
of tlie organism was due to the intensity of the light or to its 
•specific quaUty. Furthermore there are so many other uncon- 
trollable factors which may be involved in experiments performed 
in the field that the results of these investigations are of little 
value in solving the problems of the reactions of animals to 
lights of different colors. 

Colored lights produced by means of screens of glass or solu- 
tions are also unsatisfactory since these lights with the possible 
exception of the red are never pure but contain more or less of 
a mixture of rays. Such screens have been found to transmit 
the invisible heat rays also which when present undoubtedly 
have their effect in stimulating organisms. 

For these reasons the use of colored light reflected from dif- 
ferent surfaces or that produced by means of screens is to be 
avoided in experiments involving a careful analysis of the reac- 
tions of animals to this form of stimulus.. At present the spectrum 
is the best means of securing monochromatic lights because of 
the. purity of its colors, but it is little better than light produced 
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by means of screens, unless the different colors are made equal 
in intensity. 

Many investigators have ignored the important factor of 
intensity -and have ascribed the effect of colored lights on the 
organism as due solely to the quality of the light. Others lla^'e 
recognized the importance of intensity, but as far as I know the 
only experiments on animals in which this difficulty has been 
successfully overcome are those described in two very recent 
papers published by Day (11) and Laurens (11). These two 
investigators measured accurately the intensity of monochro- 
matic spectral lights by means of an extremely delicate instru- 
ment, the radio-micrometer of Boys. This apparatus has opened 
the way to the correct solution of many interesting problems 
involving the reactions of animals to colored lighte, investigations 
which heretofore have yielded so many conflicting and perhaps 
questionable results. 

This pre>sent investigation was taken up at the suggestion of 
Prof. G. H. Parker and whatever success has been attained is 
due to his untiring interest and helpful criticism throughout the 
whole course of the work. I am also indebted to Dr. H. Laurens 
for cooperation in the construction of the light generatoss used 
in the experiments. 

2. HISTORICAL 

Much of the earlier, work on the reactions of arthropods to 
colored lights was taken up from a purely psychological point 
of view. The investigators seem to have worked with the sole 
purpose of answering the question of whether the lower animals 
are able to perceive colors as such and, if so, do they perceive 
the same colors of the spectrum as seen by the normal human 
eye. 

The first recorded experiments, to my knowledge, upon the 
'reactions of the arthropods to colored lights are those of Paul 
B^rt who published an account of his work on Daphnia in 1868. 
He discovered that the Daphnia responded to each of the visible 
colors of the spectrum. Wlien the entire spectrum was thrown 
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on a trough containing these animals the majority of them col- 
lected in the green and yellow, the most luminous region of the 
spectrum as judged by our eyes. From the results of these 
experiments Bert concluded that the vision of the lower organ- 
isms is the same as it is of the eye of the normal human being. 
Merejkowsky (’81) experimented with spectral colors upon 
Balanus larvae and the marine copepod Dias longiremus. He 
recognized the importance of the intensity of the light and 
attempted to eUminate this factor by equalizing the luminosity 
of the respective colors as judged by his own eye. Under these 
conditions Merejkowsky found the animals distributed equally 
in the different colors. He opposes the view of Bert concerning 
the vision of the lower animals and concluded that the lower 
crustaceans cannot see the different colors and are conscious of 
only one color in variations of intensity. ^^Nous percevons les 
couleum comme couleurs, ils ne les pergoivent que comme lumiere” 

(’81, p. 1161). 

Lubbock (’79, ’81 a) tested the reaction of ants with hghts 
produced by means of colored glass placed over different parts 
of artificial nests. From his numerous and ingenious experi- 
ments he concludes that ants have the power of distinguishing 
color, that they are very sensitive to the violet and that their 
perception of color is very different from ours. In two papers 
published in 1881 and 1883 he describes experiments made with 
spectral light upon Daphnia pulcx. His results are in agreement 
with those obtained by Bert except tha.t he found the Daphnia 
to be responsive to the ultra violet — a fact denied by Bert. In 
a more recent publication (’04) are described an extensive series 
of experiments upon bees made in the field. Lubbock placed 
drops of honey on pieces of colored paper and glass and observed 
the bees which' visited the different colors. The results of his 
investigations, he thinks, prove that bees can distinguish colors, 
and that they exhibit a decided ^preference’ for the blue. Lub- 
bock’s view, that insects can perceive the different colors, is in 
general agreement with the results of the work by Forel (’88, ’01, 
’04) ‘on ants and bees; the Beckhams (’87, ’94) on wasps and 
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spiders; Perez ('94) and Bethe (’98) on bees; and Fieldc (’02) 
‘on ants. 

Graber ('83, '84) made an exhaustive series of oxperi incuts 
upon fifty-three different species of animals. Among tlie arthro- 
pods used for these tests twenty-seven were insects and two were 
spiders. Graber also attacked the problem from a psycliologieal 
point of view in an effort to determine whetlier tlie lower animals 
are able to distinguish colors and intensity differences. He stiulied 
the distribution of the animals in an apparatus of two compart- 
ments illuminated by lights of different colors. Graber used 
screens to obtain his colored lights. From the results of his 
large number of experiments^ he reached the following general 
conclusion— ^^dass die leukophilen odcr weissholden 'Fiere mit 
geringen Ausnahmen alle blauliebend, die leukopliolie]! oder 
dunkelholden hingegen rotliebend siiid” (’84, p. 245). 

Graber also experimented on blinded cockroaches in an effort 
to ascertain whether these insects are able to perceive colors 
and intensities through their chitinous integument. He blinded 
the cockroaches by covering the surface of their heads with a 
layer of warm black wax about 3 mm. thick and found when 
red and blue screens were used the greater numbers still congre- 
gated on the side of the apparatus illuminated Avith red. (iraber 
concludes from this experiment — ^Alass die geblendeteu Kiichen- 
schaben auch farbenempfindlich resp. blauseheu sind” ('84, p. 307), 

Gratacap (’83) in a short paper discusses some experiments 
made, in the open at night, upon the responses of nocturnal 
Lepidoptera. He placed colored tissue-paper C 3 dinders over kero- 
sene lamps and found the moths exhibited no marked ^prefer- 
ence' for one color over any other. Afore moths were attracted 
to the white light than to the colored lights, probably because 
the light transmitted by the white paper was of greater intensity. 

Loeb ('90, ’93, ’05) studied the reactions of animals to colored 
lights from the standpoint of the effectiveness of the different 
rays in orienting the organisms. He objected to the application 
of the expressions used by the so-called 'anthropomorphists’ that 
animals dove’ or ^prefer’ certain colors and ‘hate’ or ‘dislike’ 
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others. Loeb placed caterpillars of Porthesia chrysorrhoea under 
a blue glass and noted that they oriented to the blue light in the 
same way as when placed in white light. If, instead of the blue 
glass, he used a red one the larvae remained indifferent. He 
performed a number of varied experiments on this caterpillar 
and repeated similar ones on moths of Sphinx euphorbiae and 
Geometrica piniaria, plant lice, Musca larvae, larvae of Tenebrio 
molitor and of the June-bug, Melolontha vulgaris, Liraulus poly- 
phemus, Polygordius and several species of copepods. In all 
these experinients he used only two colors, red and blue, obtained 
by means of screens. I.oeb (^05, p.||82) concluded from the 
results of his investigations that ^^The more refrangible rays of 
the visible spectrum are exclusively or more effective, than the 
less refrangible rays, in causing the orientation of the animals 
as is also the case in plants.” 

Plateau (’97, ’99) following the work of Lubbqck and Forel, 
studied the behavior of the bees in an effort to determine whether 
the insects, in their visits to the flowers, were guided by the 
different colors. Plateau, instead of using artificial colors, experi- 
mented on natural flowers the colors of which, he thought, were 
of equal brightness. He believed that bees are directed not by 
.color but by the sense of smell, a view in opposition to that 
held by Lubbock and Forel. Plateau (’97, p. 41) concludes that 
^^Ils (the insects) ne manifestent aucune preference ou antipathie 
pour les couleurs diverses que peuvent presenter des fleurs des 
differentes varieties d’une meme espece ou d’especes voisines.” 

The view that bees are not directed to the* flowers by the 
different colors is also held by Bonnier (79) and Bulman (’99). 

'Yerkes (’99) made a series of experiments upon the small 
crustacean Simocephalus vetulus with spectral light. When the 
gas spectrum was thrown on a trough containing these animals, 
the majority collected in the regions of the yellow and red light. 
He then placed a prismatic glass box containing an India ink 
solution between the trough and the spectrum. The greatest 
depth of the solution was placed over the red and yellow so 
that the intensity of this end of the spectrum was equal or less 
than that of the blue and green region. Under these conditions 
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Simocephalus showed a movement toward the \iolet. Yorkes’ 
(^99, p. 182) conclusions are ‘‘Simocephalus prefers the orange 
and yellow of a gas spectrum. This response to the spectrum 
is a photopathic reaction, and is not, so far as is known, chromo- 
pathic.” 

Hess (TO) has- made some recent investigations on the reactions 
of invertebrates to spectral light. A large part of this work 
was devoted to experiments upon insects and small crustaceans. 

■ Hess placed larvae of Porthesia chrysorrhoea at the bottom of a 
parallel-walled glass vessel. In the dark the larvae remained 
on the bottom but whemthe vessel was illuminated from the 
side by the spectrum, the animals immediately started to crawj 
upwards in the ye^ow and green, the most luminous region of 
the spectrum. In the blue and red the less illuminated areas the 
larvae remained below. When only two colors, the red and blue 
of either spectral or screened light, were used, the larvae were 
most responsive to the bluoi This agrees with Loeb’s results 
secured by tests on various animals with these two colors. Hess, 
however, does not agree with Loeb in believing that the more 
refrangible rays are the most effective of all the spectrum, since, 
he has shown that the larvae are more responsive to the green 
and yellow regions of the spectrum than to the blue end. Hess 

■ found that Hyponomeuta variabilis, Dasychira fascelina, Lasio- 
campa potatoria and Pliragmatobia fuliginosa responded to the 
spectrum and to the colors in a way similar to that of the Pgrthesia 
larvae. .Among other arthropods, he tested the effect of colored 
light on the movements of the eye in Daphnia and the aggrega- 
tion’ in the spectrum of the crustacean Cypridopsis, the larvae 
of Culex pipiens, Mu sea and Chironomus pkimosns, the adult 
insects Coccinella septempunctata, Culex pipiens, bees, house 
flies and ichneumon flies and the marine crustaceans, Podopsis 
slabberi and Atylus swammerdamii. In all of these forms Hess 
found the yellow-green region of the* spectrum most effective in 
stimulating the animals. The animals which were positive in 
white light aggregated in the yellow aud green; those which ^are 

• negative, in the violet and red. As to the vision in the inverte- 
brates Hess maintains “dass bei alien bisher untersuchten Wirbel- 
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losen die Kurven der relativen Reizwerte der verschiedenen 
homogcncn Lichter annahercnd oder ganz ubereinstimmen mit 
der Helligkeitskurve fur den total farbenblinden Meuschen bei 
jeder Lichtstarke und fur den dunkel adaptierten normalen 
Menschcn bei entsprechend lichtschwachem Reizlichte/’ 

In this brief review of the literature pertaining to the reactions 
of the lower crustaceans and insects to colored lights, we find 
a great diversity of results and opinions. Merejkowsky (’81) 
in aiu tains that the difference in response exhibited by the ani- 
mals to the different regions of the spectrum is due riot to the 
quality of the light but to the relative intensity of the colors. 
Hess (’10) believes that the relative attractive power for the 
different colors approach or correspond with the brightness curve 
of the totally color-blind persons. Gratacap (’83), Plateau (’97, 
’99), Bulman (’99) and Bonnier (’79) believe that insects are 
not guided in their movements by color, and Yerkes (’99) states 
that the factor of intensity has the more important role in the 
aggregation of Simocephaliis in the yellow and red regions of 
the spectrum. On the other hand Bert (’68), Lubbock (’79, ’81, 
’81a, ’83, ’04), Graber (’83, ’84), Loeb (’90, ’93) and others 
believe that the lower animals perceive or are stimulated by the 
different colors as such. With the exception of the work on 
Simocephalus, about wliich there seems Ifo be much difference 
of opinion, the results of these investigators in general support 
the conclusion that the blue or the more refrangible rays of the 
spectrum are most effective in producing a response in thje ani- 
mals which they tested. It is apparent from the work thus far 
done that it is extremely doubtful just what part the intensity 
and what part quality of the light has in stimulating the organ- 
ism. The great variations in results and the conflicting opinions 
concerning the relative efficiency of the colors is doubtless due 
to the fact that in none of these experiments was the intensity 
factor eliminated. Furthermore the lights used in many of the 
experiments were produced by means of screens which have been 
shqwn to be unreliable. 

It is the purpose of this paper to present the results of inves- 
tigations on the reactions of some of the lower animals to spec- 
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tral lights of equal intensity, measured, not by the human eye, 
but by accurate physical means. In this work are used five 
species of insects belonging to three different orders as follows: 
the larva and the adult of Calliphora erythrocephala Meigen and 
the adult Drosophila ampelophila Loew of the Diptera, the 
Zeuzera pyrina Linne larvae and the adult of Feltia subgotliica 
Haworth of the Lepidoptera, and the adult Periplaneta americana 
Linne of the Orthoptera. 

3. .MICTHODS 

The apparatus used in these investigations is the same as 
that described by Laurens (Tl, p. 258) in his paper on the reac- 
tions of toads to monochromatic light. An account of the con- 
struction of the generators is given in greater detail in a paper 
published by Day (Tl, pp. 810-315). This paper also includes 
a short description of the radiomicrometer used in measuring 
and equalizing the intensities of the colored lights. 

The essential features of the light apparatus are two light 
generators placed at opposite ends of a dark chamber SO cm. deep, 
130 cm. long and 70 cm. high. In addition to the dark chamber 
suitable screens and reflectors were employed to exclude, from 
the animals during the experiments, any light not proceeding 
directly from the prism. In order to reduce the amount of 
diffuse light from the outside to a minimum the entire apparatus 
was constructed in a large dark room arranged for the purpose. 
The sj^ecial accessory apparatus for exposing the animals to the 
light, which was adapted according to the nature of each organ- 
ism to be tested, will be briefly described in the account of the 
experiments given for each species. 

The colored lights used in this work were four in number as 
follows: blue, 420 to 480 /xju; green, 490 to 550 jum; orange-yellow, 
570 to 620 fill; and red, 630 to 655 iifx. These colors were 
obtained by cutting down the spectrum by means of diaphragms of 
blackened cardboard with narrow vertical slits of appropriate size. 
The sources of the lights were Nernst glowers on a 220- volt 
circuit. In order to equalize the intensity of the four colored 
lights it was found desirable to used one glower for the red, two 
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glowei^ for the yellow, and three glowers for the green and for 
the blue lights. The finer adjustments of the, intensity were 
accomplished by regulating the size of the diaphragms until each 
light gave the same reading on the radiomicrometer, that is, the 
lights were made to contain the same amount of radiant energy. 
When the lights from each generator were thus equalized any 
consistent difference in the responses of the animals to the dif- 
ferent colors was believed to be due not -to the quantity of the 
light but to its quality. 

4. OBSERVATIONS 

A. Calliphora erythrocephala Meigen (larva) 

Because of the reversal of their phototropism during develop- 
ment, certain species of flies such as the blow-flies are very inter- 
esting from the standpoint of their reactions to light. When 
the blow-fly larva first emerges from the egg, it is either indiffer- 
ent, only slightly negative, or, as Herms (Tl, p. 177) has shown 
for aggregate larvae, even positively phototrophic to light. As 
it grows, it becomes more and more responsive to directive light 
and by the time the feeding period is ended, it is very stfongly 
negative in its response to light. When the adult fly emerges, 
it is no longer negative but strongly positive. This complete 
reversal of its phototrophic behavior is closely correlated wifh 
the habit of the animal. 

1. Material. The blow^-fly, Calliphora erythrocephala Meigen 
is easily reared in the laboratory throughout the year and Iicnce 
it is excellent material for experimental purposes. For the inves- 
tigations about to be described the larvae were kept in culture 
jars which were constructed by placing large lamp chimneys on 
earthenware plates of suitable size, and filling them with about 
two or three inches of moist sand. This sand served to absorb 
the excess of liquid from the food. Codfish heads were found 
to be a convenient and desirable food for the larvae. The heads 
werp renewed every few days in order to keep the cultures in 
the best condition. After the adult flies had deposited their 
eggs on a piece of fish, the latter was placed in a culture jar 
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which was left in a warm dark room of comparatix ely uniform 
temperature. The larvae selected for experimental purposes 
were about five or six days ‘old, an age at which they seemed 
most active and most responsive to light. The animals were 
always dark-adapted and were carefully guarded from light for 
several hours before the experiments. 

’ Methods. The accessory apparatus for the experiments on 
the blow-fly larvae was comparatively simple, being merely a 
small table 18 cm. in height, supporting a thin piece of slate 
30 cm. long and 25 cm. wide. This piece of apparatus was 
placed inside the dark chamber midway between the two gener- 
ators. The apparatus was arranged so tliat an animal placed 
at the center of the slate was illuminated by lights from two 
opposite sources, each of equal intensity. The surface of the 
slate was frequently moistened with warm water to facilitate 
the movements of the larvae and to prevent them from following 
the old courses of other individuals. In addition to these tests, 
the larvae were made to trace their own courses on paper with 
dilute solutions of methylene blue as described by Ilerms (Tl, 
p:- 189). The rate at which the larva moved was indicated by 
marking on the paper the position of the animals at the end of 
each ten seconds. 

Different individuals, even wTcn of the same age and reared 
in the same culture under identical conditions, varied more or 
less in their responsiveness to light. The cause of this difference 
was not ascertained but probably depended on some physiologi- 
cal condition at present unknown. 

3. Results. The animals were first tested with each of the 
four individual colors to determine whether they were responsive 
to the various wave lengths of light of an intensity used in these 
experiments. In each test the larva was placed next the side 
of the slate nearest the source of light. Its subsequent course 
after orienting was traced on the slate or else on the paper with 
the methylene blue solution. Each individual was given two 
tests, the first with the source oh light on one side, the secopd 
*with it on the other. The larva was then put aside and a new 
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one taken for the next two tests, et cetera. This use of both 
lights eliminated from the results such errors as might arise 
from defects in the apparatus, odors, diffuse light, et cetera. 

The paths plotted by the larv^ae under the stimulus of blue, 
green, yellow and red respectively arc shown in figures 1 to 4 
inclusive. Under such conditions the larvae oriented and moved 
away from the light on a course approximately parallel to the' 
direction of the rays. It is apparent from these experiments 
that the blow-fiy larv^a is responsive to each of the colored. lights 
when of an intensity used in these investigations. As far as I 
was able to determine from these simple tests, however, the larvae 
showed no appreciable difference in their response to the several 
lights. 

Opposed lights of equal intensity and of the same spectral 
quality were then used in testing the larvae. When two lights 
were used, the larva was allowed first to orient definitely under 
the influence of one light and after this had been accomplished 
the other light was thrown on. The position of the larva at the 
time the second light was turned on was indicated on the record 
in order to know over what part of the course it was under the 
influence of the two lights. As the larva changed its position 
the slate or the record paper, on which it was crawling, was 
shifted a corresponding amount to keep the animal in the center 
of the illuminated area and equi-distant from the two sources 
of light. In general the larvae turned at right angles to the 
direction of the rays wUen they ^vere exposed to both lights. 
Figures 5 to 8 inclusive are records of larvae tested with pairs of 
blue, green, yellow and red lights respectively. Here again I was 
unalfle to perceive any marked and consistent difference in the 
responses of the larvae to the first three of the above lights. In 
these cases the angle marking the change in the course was 
generally sharp and more or less abrupt. When red lights were 
used the angle in the path made by the larvae was seldom so 
abrupt but there was more usually a uniform and prolonged 
cui;ve as shown in figure 8. However, even in red light, if the 
larv’a is permitted enough time in which to crawl, it eventually 
orients so that its median plane comes to lie at right angles to 
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Figs. 1 to 4 Paths traced by ( Jalliphora larvae, in dilute solutions of methyl- 
ene blue, in response to the single monoehrornatic lights, blue, green, yellow and 
red respectively. 

Figs. 5 to 8 Paths traced by Calliphora larvae in response to balanced pairs 
of monochr omatic lights of equal intensity and of the same spectral quality. 
Pairs ol blue, green, yellow and rod lights respectively. 
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the direction of the rays. This peculiarity m the responses of 
the animals to red light as contrasted with their reaction to 
other balanced pairs of colors indicates that* red is less effective 
in orienting the organism than are the other lights, a conclusion 
borne out by other lines of experimentation. 

The foregoing experiments, though showing that the larvae 
are responsive to all the lights and perhaps least effected' by the 
red, do not show the relative potency of the colored lights. To 
determine this relation, the four monochromatic lights in all 
their possible combinations were used in testing the resf^onses 
of the larvae. Typical examples of the records selected to repre- 
sent the average of the course taken by the larvae under the 
respective pairs of lights, are shown in figurq^ 9 to 20. Where 
red wavS balanced against blue, green or yellow it is evident 
from an examination of the records (figs. 9 to 11), that red 
is least effective in orienting the larvae. A larva started in the 
rexi is completely reversed in its direction of crawling when 
opposed by any one of the other lights. On the other hand a 
path of the same larva started in the blue, green or yellow is 
only slightly if at all altered in direction by the red light. Similar 
results are shown in the records of the reactions under the|pame 
pairs but with the lights reversed in direction respectively (figs. 
20, 17, and 14). 

In pairs where yellow is opposed to the other lights, the red 
is less effective than the yellow in orienting the animal, but the 
blue and green are more so (figs. 12 to 14). When the larva is 
started in the yellow it turns sharply and reverses its course at 
the point where the blue or green is turned on (figs. 12, 13). 
In these te^sts where the larvae were started in blue or green 
several trial movements were frequently made by a larva when 
it received the stimulus from the yellow light. The subsequent 
direction of its course in this case is not reversed but it may be 
at an angle to the direction of the rays. This experiment shows 
that yellow when compared with blue and green has an appre- 
ciable effect on the larvae although it is much less potent than 
either of these lights. A larva oriented in the red is reversed 
in its course by the yellow and one started in the yellow is to® 
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all outward appearances unaffected by the red (fig. 14), These 
reactions of the larvae to pairs including yellow liglit demon- 
strate that yellow is more stimulating to the larvae than red 
but less than .either blue or green. 

A study of the records made by the lar\aie when under the 
influence of green in opposition to blue, A^ellow or red (figs. 15 to 
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Figs. 9 to 14 Paths traced by Calliphora larvae, in dilute solutions of methyl- 
ene blue, in response to balanced pairs of monochromatic lights of the following 
pairs: 

Fig. 9 Red-blue Fig. 12 Yellow-blue 

Fig. 10 * Red-green Fig. 13 Yellow-green 

Fig. 11 Red-yellow Fig. 14 Yellow-red 

17) show that green not excepting blue is the most powerful as 
an agent for orientation. As might be predicted from the pre- 
vious experiments the course of a larva started in the yellow or 
red is reversed when the green is turned on. The course of Ihe 
*same larva oriented in the green is not effected by the red and 
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only slightly by the yellow, (figs. 16 and 17). When green and 
blue are opposed, the course of a larva oriented by two lights is 
at an angle to the direction of the rays as shown in figure 15. 
If the course of the larva under the stimulus of these two lights 
had been at right angles to the rays the potencies of green and 
blue, so far as this experiment is concerned, would have been 



Figs 15 to 20 Paths traced by Calliphora larvae, in dilute solutions of methyl- 
ene blue, in response to balanced pairs of monochromatic lights of the following 
■pairs : 

Fig. 15 Green-bUio Fig. 18 Blue-green 

Fig. IG Grecn-ycUow Fig. 19 Blue-yellow 

Fig. 17 Green-red Fig. 20 Blue-red 

shown to be equal. The larva, however, regardless of the light 
in which it was first started was oriented toward the blue in a 
direction at an angle with the direction of the rays. 

In a similar way figures 18 to 20 show that blue is more effec- 
tive than yellow or red, but less than green, A larva started 
in the yellow or red is completely reversed in its course by the 
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blue. In the blue and green pair of lights, the results are similar 
to those of the green and blue already described. A larva ori- 
ented in the blue is turned back at an angle by the greeii and 
one started in the green is driven into the blue. The course 
D E F (fig. 18) plotted by a larva in a blue-green p’air is ititer- 
esting since the larva was oriented four different times and each 
time it took practically the same angle with respect to the direc- 
tion of the rays. It would be impracticable to reproduce repeti- 
tions of the examples used in the foregoing account of the reactions 
of blow-fly larvae. But since it is desirable to have more than 
a single average record on which to base an opinion of a result, 
the records of the respective pairs have been simplified and 
condensed - into diagrams. The construction and use of these 
diagrams can be explained best by taking an actual example of 
a reaction record, as for instajice, red opposed to blue. In the 
example (fig. 21, A) a larva was placed in a drop of methylene 
blue at a and allowed to creep away from the red light to 
When at h the blue light was suddenly turned on and as soon 
as the larva received the effect of the greater stimulus it took 
the new direction he. In order to classify the records the approx i- 
matJfe^ngle the larva look with reference to the direction of the 
rays was determined in the following manner. From b as a 
center, where the second light was thrown on, an arc with a 
radius of an arbitrary Jen gth of 8 cm. was drawn intersecting 
the* path, taken by the larva, Sit x. A line was drawn from h 
parallel to the direction of the rays intersecting the arc at L 
The line b m was drawn perpendicular to the line h I thus cutting 
off an arc of 90"^. This arc which is now definitely oriented with 
respect to the direction of the rays was divided into four parts 
for convenience in combining the records. A circle of convenient 
size (fig. 21 C) was then divided into four quadrants, each of 
which, as the quadrant in figure 21 A, was further divided into 
four parts and oriented with respect to direction of the rays. 
The paths traced by the larvae may now be classified on this 
simple diagram by indicating the position of a: on the arc of the 
^^corresponding sector of the circle. Thus the record of the path 
ah e oi the larva in figure 21 A is indicated on figure 21 C by x'. 
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In tfie converse of the above experiment; blue opposed to red, 
the larva was oriented at c by the blue light. ' When at d the 
red light was turned on but the blue being a much greater stimu- 
lus than the red, the larva continued apparently on an unin- 
terrupted course to / intersecting the arc of the circle at y. In 
a similar way this course may be approximately recorded on the 



Fig. 21 A typical record of a Larva in response to the red-blue pair 
of lights. A and B are the paths followed by the larva started from the left 
side and from the right side respectively. The arrows indicate the position of 
the larva when the second light was turned on. The dots show the position of 
the larva at ten -second intervals. The quadrants in A and B and figure 21 C 
are used to illustrate the method of constructing the diagrams of the reaction 
records of Calliphora larvae shown in figures 22 to 33 inclusive. 

diagram by y' as any number of additional such records may 
be. A complete diagram of the reaction records of the larvae 
to the balanced red and blue lights is shown in figure 22. Here 
out of 14 trials all of the animals were driven by thfe blue into 
the red as in the typical record, figure 21 A, The records of, 
a second series of experiments in which the colors were inter- 
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changed are shown in figure 23 and are similar to those shown 
in figure 21, with the exception that three larvae which were 
started in the red were not turned in the reverse direction by the 
blue. They were turned at an angle when exposed to the blue 
but did not turn completely before creeping off the paper. When 
such larvae are allow'cd to continue on another sheet, they usu- 
ally orient in the course of time in a direction away from the 
blue light. Such slight irregularities, which piay occur in any 
series, probably due to corresponding differences in the 
responsiveness of the organisms. For this reason experiments 
in which the larva is started, first in one light and then in the 
other are highly important in serving as an effective check 
throughout these records. In each diagram (figs. 22-33), though 
the records are plotted all on one side, they represent records 
one-half of which are from larvae started on the right side and 
the other half on the left side in the respective colors of each 
pair. A greater number of observations were made for the green 
j^nd blue pairs than for any other, since the relative differences 
of the stimuli produced by these lights, is apparently less than 
that in the lights of the other pairs. 

These combined records of the blow-fly larvae reactions sub- 
stantiate the results previously shown in the reproduction of 
the paths plotted by the larvae, namely, green is the most effec- 
tive and the red the least so, of the four monochromatic lights, 
in orienting the larvae. The blue and the yellow are intermediate 
between these extremes but the blue light is much stronger in 
its effect than the yellow. The effectiveness of the four colors, 
therefore, is in the order, beginning with the strongest; green, 
blue, yellow, red. 

B, Calliphora erythrocephala M eigen {adult ) , 

1 . Material The adult blow-flies • used in these cAperiments 
were reared in the laboratory from the cultures of larvae used 
in the foregoing experiments. The flies were easily ^kept alive 
and' in good condition by feeding them on sugared water. They 
were placed in a large screened cage provided with a device for 
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removing them to small glass jars as required. In order to 
dark-adapt the flies, the jars containing two to five iudi\iduals 
each were placed in the dark at least an hour before using them 
in the experiments. 

2, Methods. The essential part of the apparatus used in these 
tests was an elongated glass cylinder or tube 6 cm. in diameter 
and 40 cm. long supported on a base 14 cm. high. The base 
was a black box, 10 cm. wide and 20 cm. long, open on one side 
to allow the experimenter to place or remo^^e the glass jars con- 
taining the flies. This apparatus was placed midway between 
the generators in such a way that the center of the cylinder 
was directly in the center of the field of light and its axis parallel 
to the direction of the rays. A funnel opened into the cylinder 
from the ‘dark chamber of the box below. Since the flies are 
, strongly negatively geotropic, they readily crawl upwards when 
freed in the funnel. As they leave tlie narrow opening leading 
into the illuminated region they are oriented to one side or the 
other depending on which light exerts the greater stimulus. 
Mechanical counters were used for recording the number of flies 
as they left either end of the apparatus. The flies were not 
used a second time but a fresh lot of dark-adapted individuals 
was taken for each new set of records. * 

S, Results, The flies were tested first with single lights to 
determine whether they were responsive to each of the four 
colors of an intensity used intthese experiments. In all of these 
tests the direction of light rays was interchanged for each set 
of individuals, but for a matter of convenience all the records 
of any one color are combined. When the single lights are thus 
compared with darkness the flies were found to be distributed 
as shown in table 1. The records of the experiments shown 
in table 1 demonstrate the strong positive phototropism of the 
blow-fly to each of the four monochromatic lights. A greater 
number of flies were negative or indifferent to the red or yellow 
than there were to the blue or green, a result which indicates 
tl^at the more refrangible rays are more effective, than those at 
Jyhe opposite end of the spectrum. This relative efficiency of 
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TABLE 1 

React iam' of CalUphora adult to Himjle monochromatic lights 


COLOJ^S 


NfMBKR or HKACTfONS 


ToaltWo 


Xegative 


percentage of 

POSITIVE REACTIONS 


blue 113 1 99 

green 110 n 96 

yellow l.)0 9 94 

red 10(i 26 SO 


the colors is corroborated by the results of further experiments, 
to bo described later, on the adult blow-flies with balanced lights 
of different colors. 

Flies were next tested in the cylinder illuminated by paired 
lights of the same color and same intensity. About 100 flies 
used in eacii of four such pairs were found to be distributed to 
the two sides as shown in table 2. Theoretically the distribution 
ratio of the responses, of the flies to balanced lights of the same 
colors should be 50 % • 50 %, but when comparatively small 
numbers are used slight deviations, as in the above results, may 
be expected. The percentages, however, even with these limited 
number of trials, vary only from one to three units from the 
expected ratio and show the degree of reliability one may place 
on the records of the reactions of the adult flies to balanced lights. 
With each new set of trials with any^air of colors the direction 
of the rays was reversed to eliminate from the results any errors 
which might arise from defects in the apparatus. 

TABLE 2 

Reactions of CnllipJ^rn adult to pairs of mo7wchromaiic lights of the same quality 
a nd of cq ual i niens i t y 


COLORS 


NrMBER OP liEACnUNS 


; percentage of 

REACTIONS TO THE LEFT 

L-ft Kig))t. Left Eight ^ , 


blue blue i 47 53 47 

green^. | green 55 49 51 

yellow yellow 05 61 51 
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The records of the responses when the flies wm subjected to 
'the respective combinations of different colors are given in table 
3. For convenience in comparing the relati^'e potencies of tlie 
colors, as expressed in per cents of reactions, table 4 is intro- 
duced, in which each color is readil}" compared with every other 
color and with darkness. 

• In table 4 the colors heading the columns are compared with 
those facing the lines. For example, if we wish to know what 
percentage of the flies went to the green in the green-yellow pair 
of lights we look for the number in the column headed green 
and in the line opposite the yeIlow\ The number 79 indicates 
that in the experiment wdth this pair of lights 79 per cent of 
the individuals tested went to the green away from the yellow. 

TAET.K 3 

Reactions of Calliphora adult (o pairs of nionochromallc lujhls (f f^jual Inlt fisitij 


PAIKS OF MONOCHROMATIC .VUMBERS OF FME3 TOTAL NCMBERS OP pEncPNTAOF OF 

LIGHTS GOING TO EACH LIGHT FL1E3 TO EACH LIGHT MOIlK 


Right ' 

I Aft 

Right 


Lcrt 

More 

refractive' 

Ia'hs 

refnicf iv<^ 

REP HACTIVR 
I.IGHT 

blue 

green 

green 

blue 

92 

,30 


.30 

79 

171 

100 

03 

blue 

yellow 

od 


22 

100 

10 

72 

yellow 

blue 

IS 


51 



blue 

red 

33 


0 

113 

11 

89 

red 

blue 



80 



green 

yellow 

70 


35 

167 

43 

79 

yellow 

green 

8 

oi 

97 



green 

red 

93 


18 

107 

23 

87 

red 

green 

5 


34 



yellow 

red 

66 


22 

129 

35 ‘ 

79 

red 

yellow 

13 

! 

03 







TABLE 

4 




Combined 

records 

uf Colli pkora adult reactions 


COLORS 

BLCE 

GREEN 


YELLOW 

BED 

! DARKNESS 

blue 

47 


37 


28 

11 

1 1 

green 

. , , : 63 


51 


21 

13 

1 4 

yellow 

72 


79 


51 

21 

i 0 

red 

89 


87 


79 

48 

20* 

darkness 

. . J 99 


90 


04 

80 
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In the reverse of this pair, yellow-green, the number 21 in the 
column headed by yellow and in the line faced by green indicates ’’ 
that 21 per cent of the flies used went to the yellow. In a like 
manner the results obtained with any pair of lights may^be 
readily ascertained. 

From the above series of records it is at once apparent that 
the adult blow-flies are responsive to all the colors, and, of the 
lights used in these experiments, are affected most by .those 
containing the more refrangible rays. The effectiveness of the 
colors in stimulating Calliphora, therefore, are in order, begin- 
ning with the strongest: blue, green, yellow, red. 

C, Drosophila ampelophila Loew (adult) 

The pomace or little fruit fly. Drosophila ampelophila Loew, 
is a very common insect for experimental work, not on light 
alone, but in a great diversity of lines of investigation, because 
of the ease with which vast numbers can be reared and handled* 
in the laboratory. Carpenter (T5) has demonstrated the strong 
positive reaction of Drosophila in its response to white light, 
but no one, as far as I am able to discover, has made careful 
investigations of the reactions of these insects to monochromatic 
light. The tests made with Drosophila in the following investi- 
gations were carried out in practically the same way as those 
made with the adult blow-fly. Since^the pomace fly is so closely 
related to the adult blow-fly and has the same type of visual 
mechanism as tjiat insect, one would naturally expect in experi- 
ments with it to obtain results similar to those from the blow- 
fly. 

1 . Material A continuous culture of Drosophila derived from 
an original stock secured during the summer was maintained 
in the laboratory throughout the .winter. They were reared in 
large glass jars which contained a supply of de{^ying bananas 
on which the insects fed and deposited their eggs. By inverting 
a large glass funnel over such a culture and directing it upwards 
and towards a strong light the flies can, because of their strong- 
reactions, be easily conducted through the funnel into small jars. 
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About 15 to 20 individuals were thus transferred to each 
about- 25 small 4-ounce \\dde-mouth jars for each of the series 
of tests. The flies were not reared in the dark room but were 
alweys dark-adapted before they were used in any of the light 
experiments and, as in the case of the adult blow-flies, they were 
never used a second time immediately after having. been exposed 
to the light of the apparatus. 

Methods. The apparatus used for the Drosophila was essen- 
tially the same in principle as that used for the blow-flies and 
differed only in some minor details. The tube leading from the 
funnel intthis apparatus was smaller and its opening into the 
illuminated cylinder was partially obstructed by two pieces of 
cork \^hich prevented the flies from going upwards too rapidly. 
There was also a device to enable the experimenter to close 
completely the aperture when so desired. 


TABLE 5 

Reactions of Drosophila to single monochromalic lights 


COLORS 

NUMBER OF REACTIONS 

Positive Negative 

PERCENTAOEOF 
POSITIVE REACTIONS 

blue 

1 

101 

I 10 

i 95 

• green 


183 

^2 

81 

yellow 


ICO 

55 

74 

red 


152 

00 

71 

3. Results. 

To . 

determine 

whether all the 

lights used were 


effective in stimulating the animals the flies were permitted to 
enter the cylinder illuminated by a single monochromatic light 
from one end only. In each of these tests about 200 individuals 
were used, which were found to react as represented in table 5. 
This experiment demonstrates the strong directive effect that 
each of the colored lights used in these tests have on Drosophila, 
and gives further evidence of the strong positive phototropism 
of these insecife. A greater percentage of the individuals were 
negative when tested with the yellow or red lights than when 
the blue and green were used. This result suggests the^fact 
subsequently established that the lights having the more refran- 
gible rays exert the greatest directive stimulus on the pomace flies. 
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The flics were then tested with balanced lights of the same 
colors to determine to what extent the percentages of the responses 
can be depended on to express the relative potencies of the lights 
used. The results of this test are shown in table 6. 

The extreme amount of deviation in the percentages in table 
6, which is only 4 units less than the expected theoretical ratio 
of 50 % : 50 % is found in the red. 


TABLE 6 

Itcnciions of Drosophila to pnirH of moiiGcJironmHc lights of the same q^ialily and 



CONORS 

of equal intensily 

XL'MBER OF REACTIONS 

• 

I percentage of 

REACTIONS TO THE 

Lfft 


Left Rlglit 

LEFT , 

blue 

. , , , hi vio 

82 86 

49 

^i;recn. . . 

. . . . j2;reen 

41 40 

50 

yellow, . 

yellow 

4(> 43 

52 

red 

. . , . red 

53 62 ■ 

46 


In the following' experiments on the responses of Drosophila 
to balanced lights of different colors not less than 300 and some- 
times as many as 500 individuals were ‘used in each combination 
of colors. The large numbers used tend to reduce the size of 
the error of the results and to give a more correct representation 
of the relative efficiencies of the four colored lights. Table 7 
is a summary of the reactions of the pomace flies to balanced 
pairs of monochromatic lights of different spectral qualities. 

A number of tests were made in which the flies were^ caught 
in the retaining cylinder and run through a second series of 
trials. This was done to determine whether or not flies exhibit- 
ing a negative reaction to the individual colors or to the more 
refrangible color of any pair of lights are permanently negative 
or indifferent. The factor of mechanical stimulation of the flies 
was eliminated in these experiments by allowing the flies to rest 
and to become dark-adapted before using them in a second test. 
The results of five such tests are shown in table 8. 

The results shown in tables 5, 6 and 7 are combined and 
condensed into the simple table 9. 
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TABLE 7 

Reactions of Drosophila to pairs of moNochrontntic uf < iah fisity 


?AIRa OPIIONOCUKOMATIC 

Lights 

Left Klght 


NUMBERS OPFI.IES TOTAL Nn'>JBKI{3 OK 

GOING TO each light FLIES TO EAfll LIGHT 


More Ia'ss 

refract Ive refriirtlvi 


vekcentaov: of 

Fl.lES TO MORE 
KKKHAPTIVE 
LUiiir 


blue 

green 

259 

7 9 


128 

green 

blue 

49 

243 

502 

blue 

yellow 

162 

35 

20S 


yellow 

blue 

4 

106 

39 

blue 

red 

200 

17 



red 

blue 

14 

217 

4 J.) 

31 

green 

ye.lIoAv 

124 

33 

323 

102 

yellow 

green 

69 

199 


green 

red 

152 

42 

391 

1 15 

red 

! green 

^3 

239 


yellow 

red 

174 

(19 

3<)r) 

174 

red 

j yellow 

105 

192 



7‘J 

S7 

7() 

77 

r»8 


tabtt: 8 

Records of tests of the rc-distrihnlion of Dnisophila 


COLORS 


NUMBERS OP FTJES NUMBERS OF FI.TES 

GOING TO EACn LIGHT CAUGHT FOR SECOND 
IN FIRST TEST TEST 


j DISTRIBUTION OF Fl.lES 
IN SECOND TEST 


Left 

Right 

Left 

Right 

Left Right 

UfL 

Right 

blue 

red 

G7 

9 

() 

5 

1 

green 

red 1 

42 

13 

8 

5 

3 

red 

yellow j 

' 24 

34 

li 

\ 

7 

red ! 

green 

20 

07 


1 

0 


TABLE 9 

Combined records of Drosophila reactions 


COLORS BLUJsr* I green yellow RED DARKNESS 

blue j 49 j 21 : 13 7 o 

green ; 79 ; oO 24 23 19 

yellow I 87 1 76 52 32 2(> 

red I 93 j 77 68 46 29 

darkness i 95 i 81 74 <1 ■ 
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The colors indicated on the lines are compared with those of* 
the columns as was done in the table of percentages for the adult 
blow-fly. For example in the blue-red pair the number 93 in 
the blue column opposite the red denotes that in this test 93 
per cent of the flies went to the blue and away from the red. In 
a similar manner the result of the experiment with any pair ‘of 
lights may be readily determined. 

100 



Fig. 34 Curves representing the percentages of the responses of the pomace 
flies to the four monochromatic lights. Percentages of responses of animals to 
the respective colors as ordinates and wave lengths as abscissae. The wave 
lengths of the middle band of each light are indicated by points marked on the 
axis of the abscissa. 

The results presented on the foregoing pages may be expressed 
graphically in a series of curves in which each color is compared 
with each of the other four colors (fig. 34). 

The results of these experiments demonstrate that of the four 
colors the ones containing the more refrangible rays exert the 
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gr^test directive stimulus on Drosophila. The effectiveness of 
the colors beginning with the strongest is, therefore, in the fol- 
lowing order: blue, green, yellow, red. 

D, Zeuzera pyrina Lin'Q.e ijarm) 

The lepidopterous insects are, as far as I know, unlike the 
dipterous in that there is no reversal of their phototropism during 
development. Both the caterpillars and the adults of the species 
of moths and butterflies^ known to be responsive to directive 
light are distinctly positively phototrophic. 

1, Material. The larva of the European wood leopard-moth, 
Zeuzera pyrina Linn6, used in these experiments, was accidently 
introduced into this country from Europe, and has since proven 
to be a serious pest to our shade trees and shubbbeiy. This 
species of moth has not, . to my knowledge, ever been the sub- 
ject of light experiments, but Chapman (Tl, p. 15) states: 
“The larvae when they first hatch exhibit a marked positive 
phot^taxis for they make their way to the tips of small braiuihes 
to the axis of leaves or to nodes and buds near the tips, and at 
once bore into the woody tissue/’ 

‘ This suggevsts an interesting correlation of the positive photo- 
tropism of these insects witli their habits during the early stage 
of their life history. 

Unlike the blow-fly larvae the leopard-moth larvae are most 
responsive during the early part of their free life. They become 
more and more sluggish in their reactions to light as they approach 
the pupal stage which, according to' Chapman, is%ot attained 
until the second year. 

The larvae were abundant in the twigs and branches of many 
of the trees and' shrubs, especially the lilacs in the vicinity of 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge. The lilacs' 
provided an abundant and convenient source of material. A 
considerable number of the larvae used in these experiments 
were secured by Mr. Chapman from the trees and shrubbery 
of Boston Common., Since the larvae are somewhat troublesome 

^ The reactions of Venessa antiopa Linn, is an apparent exception. These 
butterflies when alighted turn away from bright sunlight. Parker (’03). 
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to keep in the laboratory in a good vigorous condition new 
specimens were secured each time it was desired to make a 
series of tests. Parts of branches were taken into the dark room 
from which the contained larvae were not removed imtil they* 
were required in the experiments. These investigations were 
made during October and November, a time, too late for speci- 
mens of newly hatched larvae but all the individuals of the first 
winter exhibited a very strong positive photptropism. 

2. Methods, The apparatus iised for these experiments on the 
leopard-moth larvae was essentially the same as that employed 
for the larvae of the blow-fly. The paths followed by the larvae 
were, however, traced with a pencil, since methylene blue could 
not be used to an advantage because of the waxy nature of the 
larval integument. The pencil tracings were made by following 
the course of the animal in such a way as not to interfere with 
its movements or with the rays of light impinging on them. 
The larvae when cold did not respond very^ readily to the light, 
hence it was frequently found desirable to warm the sla^e, by 
means of an electric heater placed beneath the apparatus, to a 
Uniform optimum temperature. 

3. Results. The accurate responsiveness of the larvae to the 
different colors is demonstrated best in experiments with single 
colors in which the direction of the light is suddenly reversed. 
A typical record of the result of such an experiment, in which 
a larva was tested with blue light, is illustrated by figure 35. 
On this test the larva was placed at A, in the position indicated 
by the arrow, in the midst- of a beam of light coming from the 
left. The larva immediately oriented and .was permitted to 
crawl towards the light undisturbed, to the position at B. At 
this point the direction of the light was suddenly changed, where- 
upon the larva immediately reversed its course in a direction 
towards the new source of light at the right. The similar results 
of many such tests made with each of the colors demonstrate 
the positive phototropism and the marked responsiveness of the 
leopard-moth larvae to lights of an intensity and quality used 
in these experiments. The relative efficiency of the four lights 
was obviously not determinable from the results of these simple 
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preliminary tests with single colored lights. Howe\’er, wIumi the 
larvae were tested with red, they seemed to orient less accurately 
than when stimulated by any one of the other colors, a result 
• indicating that the less refrangible rays are least effective. 

In the experiments with balanced pairs of monochromatic 
■lights the larvae were started in the middle of the slate or sheet 
of paper and in the center of the field of light. They were placed 
with their axes at right angles to the rays of light. This posi- 
tion gave the anterior end of the animal, whicli, presumably, 
is the only part sensitive to light, equal opportunity to stimula- 
tion by the lights of equal intensities coming from opposite 
sources. 

When the larvae were exposed to paired liglits of tlie same 
colors, they oriented, not with their axes perpendicular to the 
light rays, as was the case with the blow-fly larvae, but toward 
one light or the other approximately parallel to the direction of 
the raye (figs. 36 and 37). Wlien paired lights of different c(ffors 
were, used the larvae turned toward the light containing the 
more refrangible rays (figs. 38^3). 

In addition to the method used in the ex[)eriments just de- 
scribed, the larvae were started at one edge of the slate and 
allowed to orient definitely to the rays of one light before turn- 
ing on the opposing light. Figures 44 and 45 are records of the 
paths taken by a lar^-^a when thus tested with the green-yellow 
pair of lights. In the records reproduced in figure 44, the larva 
was started at A and was allowed to crawl towards tlie yellow 
light to the position at B, when the green light from the ojipo- 
site was turned on. When thus exposed to the influence of 
two lights the larva did not, in this case, reverse its course imme- 
diately but continued to 0 before orienting to the green. The 
distance crawled by the larvae after the green light was turned 
on varied considerably in the several tests with the same and 
different larvae. In some cases the respoiis(‘ was immediate and 
in a very few tests the larvae cmwled off the sheet of paper 
towards the yellow light without exhibiting the least evidence 
of the effect of the green. The visual organs, the larval eyes 
or ommata, on the anterior end of the larvae are not in a favor- 
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Figs. 35 to 45 Paths followed by Zeuzeia larvae in response to monochro- 
matic lights of equal intensity, as described on pages 496 to 500 inclusive. The 
approximate length of the larvae as well as their position and direction of travel 
is indicated by the arrows. Action of lights successive in figures 35, 44 A and 45 
A] in all other cases simultaneous. 

Fig. 35 A Blue alone at left 
Fig. 35 B Blue alone at right 
Fig. 36 Blue-blue 
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Fig. 37 Red-red 
Fig. 38 Blue-green 
Fig. 39 Green-blue 
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Fig, 40 Green-yellow 
Fig. 41 Yellow-green 
Fig. 42 Yellow-red 
Fig, 43 Red-yellow 


Fig. 44 A Yellow alone at right 
Fig. 44 B Green -yellow 
Fig. 45 A Green alone at left 
Fig. 45 B Green-yellow 
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able place to be stimulated by any color when the body is oriented 
away from its source, hence in the above experiment, the varisr 
tion in time of response probably depends, to a certain extent, 
on the accidental exposure of the ommata to the green light. 

In the record shown in figure 45 the larva was started from 
the right at A in the green light and was allowed to crawl to 
B before the yellow light from the opposite side was turned on. 
In no case of the many tests made was the larva reversed in 
its course by the yellow when the latter was opposed with green. 
In similar experiments made with each of the remaining pairs 
of lights the larvae wem shown to be most responsive to the 
colors having the mori^efrangible rays. The effectiveness of 
the colors in stimulating the leopard-moth larvae corresponds 
to their sequence in the spectrum, namely, beginning with the 
strongest: blue, green, yellow, red. 

L\ Feliia suhgoihica Haworth (adult) 

L Material Adult specimens of the leopard-moth could not 
be obtained at the time of these experiments, but I was fortunate 
in securing numbers of another species of Lepidoptera (Feltia 
subgothica Haworth). These moths were very common around 
the arc-lights at night during the month of September. Through 
the kindness of the Bussey Institution at Forest Hills an excel- 
lent arc-light insect trap was placed at my disposal by means 
of which the necessary material for the following experiments 
was secured. The moths thus collected were placed in ventilated- 
pasteboard boxes, which were shielded from the light until the 
specimens were required in the experiments. In addition te this 
precaution, since it was desirable to have each individual dark- 
adapted, none of the moths were used in two succeeding experi- 
ments. 

Methods, The chief feature of the apparatus was an elon- 
gated glass chamber, 10 x 10 x 45 cm., which had an opening at 
the middle of the side nearest the experimenter through which 
the moths could be liberated from the paper boxes. This appa- 
ratus, as that of the previous experiments, was placed in the^ 
middle of the field of light midway between the two generatcjrs. 
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A moth allowed to enter the chamber was free to go to one 
side or the other, but since it is positively photo! rophic it would 
be expected, other factors being equal, to go to the liglit exerting 
the greater stimulus. 

3, Results. The moths reacted to the various pairs of lights 
as shown in table 10. The numbers represented in table 10, 
though too small to warrant a comparison of the percentages 
of the responses to the various colors, nevertheless show that 
of the four colors used those of the more refrangible rays are 
more effective in stimulating and orienting the adult Feltia' sub- 
gothica. t'he effectiveness of the four colors,, therefore, is in 
the order beginning with the strongest: blue, green, yellow, red. 


F. Fenplaneta americana Linne {adult) 

The adult cockroach, Periplaneta americana, has, so far as 
I know, never been used in experiments with spectral lights. 
Graber (’84) has, however, made a series of investigations with 
a closely allied form, Blatta germanica Liiiii4, with colored lights 
produced by means of screens. 


TABLE 10 

Reactions of Feltia to 'pairs of monochromatic lights of equal inUmsiiy 


PATBS OP MONOCHBOMATIC LIGHTS 


Left 

RlgLt 

' Left 

blue 

blue 

1 20 

green 

green 

7 

yellow 

yellow 

6 

red 

red 

10 

blue 

green 

12 

green 

blue 

1 

blue 

yellow 

13 

yellow 

blue 

7 

blue j 

red • 


red i 

blue 

i 6 

green ' 

yellow 

12 

yellow 

green 

: 5 

green 

red 

14 

red 

green 

4 

yellow 

red 

16 

•red 

yellow 

7 


OF MOTHS GOING TOTAL NUMBER OF MOTHS 

EACH LIGHT TO EACH lOGHT 


Right 

Alorc 

rcfractlvB 

Iasss 

refruKtlve 

18 



9 



9 



13 



6 

23 

7 

3 

IS . 

' 31 

10 

3 

23 

31 

9^ 

0 

10 

22 

i u 

3 

19 

33 

7‘ 

9 

: 17 

33 

' 16 
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1. Material The material used in these experiments was 
obtained from the dark basement store rooms of a sugar refinery. 
No attempt was made to rear the cockroaches in the laboratory, 
but a fresh lot was secured each time it was desired to make 
a series of tests. They were always dark-adapted before they 
were used in the experiments. 

2. Methods. A plain piece of slate 28 cm. square was used 
in exposing the cockroaches and thus the strong thigmotrophic 
response of these insects called forth by sharp corners or con- 
cave surfaces was avoided. The slate supported by a small table 
16 cm. in height was placed inside a glass box 40 cm.‘ square by 
15 cm. in height. The purpose of the box, which in no way 
interfered with the rays of light, was to entrap the cockroaches 
when they ran off the edge of the slate. When a large number 
of specimens had thus accumulated they were re-collected but 
were not used in a second series of tests until they had become 
dark-adapted. The entire apparatus including the outside of the 
glass box was painted dead black to reduce to a minimum the 
reflection of any light. 

A cockroach to be tested was placed at the middle of the 
surface of the slate, with its axis perpendicular to the direction 
of the rays. In this position there was an equal chance of its 
going to one side or tlie other unless influenced by the light. 
The direction of movement of the cockroach was not always 
directly towards or away from the source of light, but was fre- 
quently to one side of the illuminated field to the darkness. 
Some of the erratic movements of these highly excitable and 
nervous insects may be explained in part by what seems to be 
their intense fear while in the light. In such cases, where the 
orientation was not direct, the response was considered positive 
or negative according as the cockroach left the slate on the side 
toward or a>vay from the source of light. If it left the slate on 
the side of the median line away from the light, the reaction 
was considered negative no matter if the course taken by the 
insfct was in the direction of the rays or at an angle with them. 
If the response was in any direction toward the light it was 
counted as positive. 
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3, Results, Single monochromatic lights wore used first to 
determine the relative effectiveness of each light in stimulating ' 
the cockroach. The direction of the lights was re\Trsod with 
each ten trials, but for a matter of con\'enieuoe the records are 
combined. 

From the records of the experiments shown in table 11 it may 
be inferred that the cockroach is positive to blue, negative to 
green and yellow and indifferent to red, results which are borne 
out by experiments with balanced lights of different cohii's to 
be described later. 

When paired lights of the same colors were used, there was 
practically an equal distribution of responses t6 the two sides. 

The records in table 12 while of no value in determining the 
relative potency of the colors, do show the degree of reliability 
that can be placed on tests of cockroaches with balanced pairs 
of lights. 


TABLE 11 


Reactions of Periplaneia to siiigle uwnochroniaiic lig/tls 


blue... 
green . . 
yellow, 
red 


colors 


NUMBER OF RE.VCTIONS 


percentage of 
NEGATIVE REACTIONS 


Negative 

Positive 


30 

73 

29 

S9 

47 

05 

108 

05 

(>3 

55 

00 

4S 


TABLE 12 


Reactions of Periplaneia (a pairs of monochromatic lights of the some guolity and 
of equal if density 


COLORS 

NUMBER OF REACTIONS PERCENTAOE 

Left 

Right ! 

T -o. v. the left 

Ijcft Right 


blue 

green 

yellow 

red 

62 i 54 53 

1 08 1 61 53 

57 i 59 49 

1 57 58 50 


yellow 

red. 
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. The results of the experiments with balanced monochromatic 
lights of different colors are represented in table 13. 

In each record of table 13 where blue is compared with any 
one of the other colors or wAh darkness the majority of the 
cockroaches were oriented in a direction towards the blue. There 
is, however, no consistent gradation in the percentages of re- 
sponses that corresponds to the spectral position of the color 
opposed to the blue. 

In the contrasts of green or yellow with other colors the major- 
ity of the responses of the cockroach are negative to the green 
and to the yellow. The percentages of the responses in these 
cases are shown* for greater convenience in comparison in table 
14. 

TABLE 13 

Reactions of Periplanela to pairs of monochromatic lights of equal 
intensity 

; NCMBER6 OF COCK- TOTAL NUMBER OP 

PAIBS OP MONOCHROMATIC ] roACHES GOING TO i COCKROACHES TO ' PERCENTAGE OP 


EACH LIGHT EACH LIGHT COCKROACHES TO 






More ! 
refractive ‘ 

1 TjCSS 

1 refractive ’ 

MORIPREPRAC- 

Left 

Bight i 

( ! 

Left 

Right 

TIVE UO HT 

blue 

green 

green j 

blue 

.ta- OO 
4* 

; 

79 

lO 

85 ■ 

. 66 

blue 

yellow j 

i 88 : 

18 

191 

79 

71 

• 

yellow 

i blue 

1 61 i 

103 

blue 

1 

! 71 

1 33 

166 

74 

! ' 69 

red 

' blue 1 

41 

; 95 

green 

1 yellow 1 

, 52 

56 

109 

112 . 1 

' 49 

[ 

yellow 

i green 

; .56 

I 57 

green 

! red 

' 43 

1 ■ 

76 

87 

153 ' 

36 

red 

green 

77 

i 44 

• 

yellow 

red 

i 45 

: 86 

89 

170 

' 34 

red 

yellow 

84 

i 44 


TABLE 14 

Percentages of reactions of Periplaneta to each of the four colors and to darkness 
when compared with green and with yellow 


! 

, COLORS j 

BLUE 1 

i 

I GREEN 

i YELLOW 

RED 

1 DARKNESS 

green 

66 ' 

I 53 

j 50 

64 

65 

yellow 

71 , 

49 

‘49 

66 ' 

1 63 
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In the sets of pairs in which green and yellow are compared 
with the other colors the percentages of negative responses in 
each pair are practically equal. Thus the theoretical result when 
yellow is balanced with yellow or green with green is 50 % : 50 %, 
while the actual result is 53 %: 47 % and 49 % : 51 % for the 
green and yellow combinations respectively. 

The percentages of responses when green-yellow and yellow- 
green are opposed are 49 % : 51 % and 50 % : 50 % respec- 
tively. These results indicate that yellow and green are practi- 
cally equal in potency as far as their effectiveness in orienting 
the cockroach is concerned. 


TABLE 15 

Percentages of reactions of Periplaneta to each of the four colors when cornpared 
with red and with darkyiess 


COIiOBS 

BLUE 

QBEEN 


YELLOW i RED 

1 

red 

69 1 

30 

4 

1 

34 50 

darkness 

71 

35 


37 1 52 


The reactions of the cockroach to the pairs of colors in which 
blue is balanced with green and yellow, the percentage of the 
responses to the blue is not greater than when blue is used alone. 
This result is somewhat inconsistent in view of the fact that the 
cockroach is negative to the green and yellow and positive to 
the blue.* In using such pairs of lights one would naturally 
expect a larger percentage of the cockroaches to go to the blue 
than in the case when blue is used alone. 

In table 15 are shown the percentages of responses for the 
pairs red or darkness with each of the colors. The results exhib- 
ited in this table demonstrate that red of an intensity and quality 
used in these experiments, has no more effect than darkness in 
stimulating the cocla’oach. 

The reactions of the cockroach to light are unique in that 
they are positive to the blue, negative to the green and yellow 
and indifferent to red. 
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5. DISCUSSION 

The results of these experiments with lights of measured inten- 
sity demonstrate conclusively that the effectiveness of the dif- 
ferent colors of the spectrum does not correspond to the relative 
intensity of liiminosity of the lights^ as Merejkowsky (’81) has 
stated, but to their specific quality. Merejkowsky’s method of 
equalizing the intensity of the lights, by judging the relative 
luminosity with his own eye, is very inaccurate, because the 
different colors of the spectrum have an effect on the eye which 
is not proportional to their energy content. Furthermore, the 
n:iaximum brightness of the spectrum differs with different degrees 
of illumination as is well known from the Purkinje phenomenon. 
In the bright spectrum the region of greatest luminosity lies in 
the yellow, in a vspectrum from a weaker source, it is in the green. 
Merejkowsky’s results, therefore, cannot be considered seriously 
as opposing the view, that the efficiency of the different colors 
of the spectrum to stimiHate the lower animals, is independent 
of intensity. 

The view of Hess (TO) that the relative attractive power of 
the different homogenous lights approaches or .corresponds with 
the brightness curve of tlie color-blind person, is not funda- 
mentally different from the view held by Merejkowsky. Hess 
has shown, contrary to Loeb’s hypothesis, that the reactions of 
animals are not the same as those of plants in their response to 
■the spectrum, but he has not proven that the yellow and green 
have the greatest stimulating efficiency when the factor of inten- 
sity is eliminated. His experiments show that the yellow and 
green are more efficient than the orange and red of the spectrum, 
since the latter contain a much greater amount of radiant energy. 
As the yellow-grccn rays contain much more energy than the 
blue and violet, the seemingly greater effectiveness of the yellow- 
green rays is probably due to the greater energy of this region 
of the spectrum. The results of the experiments by Bert (’68) 
and by Lubbock (’81, ’83) upon the reactions of Daphnia to the 
spectrum are similar to those obtained by Hess, but unfortu- 
nately these investigators also ignored the factor of intensity. 
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I do not mean to say that either Daphnia or many of the other 
arthropods or the other animals investigated by Hess are not 
more responsive to yellow-green rays than to those of shorter 
wave length, but I do maintain that in none of these experiments 
have the investigators proven that the yellow-green rays are 
more potent than the blue rays, when the factor of intensity is 
eliminated. 

The results of the present investigations have shown con- 
clusively that when lights of equal intensity are used, the adults 
of Calliphora, Drosophila -and Feltia and the larwac of Zeuzora 
are more responsive to blue than to green or yellow. 

The reactions of the animals named in the preceding }mragraph 
agree with the statements of Loeb (^05) and of Davenport (’97) 
that the more refrangible rays of the spectrum arc more effective 
stimuli than the less refrangible rays. But the hypotheses of 
Loeb and of Davenport are not in- accord wnth the results of the 
experiments upon the Calliphora larvae, which are most respon- 
sive to the green rays of the spectruiS. Loeb’s hyjoo thesis was 
based on the results of expcudmeiits whicli involved tlie use of 
only two colors, namely, blue and red. In his experiments upon 
larvae and other animals he did not compare the efficiency of 
the blue end of the spectrum with the gre(ui and y(dlow rays. 
Loeb therefore did not have sufficient evidence, as 1ms been 
pointed out by other authors, on which to base such a general 
conclusion. 

In order to have an unobjectionable basis for comparing the 
results of the experiments upon Calliphora larvae with those on 
adult insects under the blue-green combination of lights, tlie 
adult Calliphora and also adult Drosophila were each tested 
with the same lights and adjustments that were used in taking a 
series of records similar to those shown in figures 15 and 18 and 
immediately after the observations on the larvae. Out of 37 
adult Calliphora used in five tests, 24 went to the blue and only 
13 to the green; likewise in a second check experiment out of 
42 Drosophila 33 went to the blue and only 9 to the green. These 
tests demonstrate that the adult flies aire more responsive to the 
blue under conditions of illumination identical with those in 
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which the Calliphora larvae are more affected by the green rays 
and answer any possible objection that the results shown in the- 
records were caused by slight differences in the apparatus; inten- 
sities, et cetera, employed for the larvae and for the adult*s. 
This experiment proves that the relative stimulating eflSciency 
of the rays of different colors is not the same for all animals 
nor for different ages of the same animal, and that the more 
refractive rays are not always the most effective. 

Mast (^11) in developing the same idea, cites as evidence the 
following investigations among others# Wilson (^91), who found 
hydra to be more responsive to blue than to violet; his own work 
(^00) on amoeba, an animal which is also affected most by the 
blue; the work of Bert (’68), Lubbock (’81 a, ’83) and Yerkes 
(’99, ’00) on Daphnia, a crustacean, which aggregated in the 
yellow-green region of the spectrum; and the investigations of 
Engelmann (’82), who discovered that Bacterium photometricum 
collected in the infra red of the spectrum. These investigations 
do not prove that hydra%nd amoeba are affected most by the 
blue rays, the Daphnia most by the yellow-green and Bacterium 
photometricum most by the infra red independent of the inten- 
sity factor. They do show, however, that the animals tested 
respond differently in degree to the various rays of the spectrum, 
since presumably the spectrum used was similar in each case. 
If the results of these investigations are reliable, then, in the 
same spectrum amoeba and hydra are affected most by the blue, 
Daphnia most by the green-yellow and Bacterium photometricum 
most by the infra red. This work, therefore, in spite of the fact 
that intensity was ignored, supports the view that the stimulating 
efficiency of the rays of different wave lengths is not the same 
for all animals. 

The reactions, of Calliphora larvae to colored lights are similar 
to those exhibited by these larvae to white light, as demonstrated 
by Herms (’ll). The larvae, when opposing balanced colors of 
the same wave length axe used, crawl, after orientation, in a 
direction approximately perpendicular to the’ direction of the 
rays* as I have shown in ftie observations presented in this paper. 
If lights of the same intensity but of different wave lengths 
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are used the larvae proceed at an angle to the direction of the 
rays, as they do when they are stimulated by opposed white 
lights of unequal intensity; but if the efTicieney of one of the 
li^ts is much greater than that of the opposing Jiglit, as, for 
example, blue against red, the larva is oriented directly towards 
the latter by the dominating stimulus of the more potent color. 

The larvae of Zeuzera pyrina, which are positively phototrophic, 
never crawl at an angle to the direction of the rays, but, after 
once having been oriented, proceed directly toward the source 
of light. When paired lights of the same wave length are used 
the larvae instead of crawling at right angles to the direction 
of the rays, as the Calliphora larvae do, go directly to one or 
the other of the two sources of light. When the lights are of 
different wave lengths, the larvae are oriented by the more potent 
color and proceed in a direction approximating that of the rays. 
The reactions of Zeuzera agree with the general statement made 
by Loeb (^05, p. 82) concerning the reactions of animals to white 
light from two sources: “If there ar? two sources of light of 
different intensities, the animal is oriented by the stronger of 
the two lights.” Loeb^s statement applies to the reactions of 
Zeuzera larvae but it certainly does not hold for the reactions 
of Calliphora larvae nor for that of many other animals, a criti- 
cism of Loeb’s work which has also been expressed by others. 
Adults of Drosophila and Calliphora, insects with image-forming 
eyes, creep or fly towatd the lights and, like Zeuzera larvae, 
when balanced lights of different wave lengths are used, are 
oriented by the more potent color. In all of these tests with 
adult flies, however, a certain percentage of the individuals go 
away from the source of the light which to the majority of the 
flies is the most effective stimulus. It is difficult to explain this 
difference in organisms of the same species, reared under identi- 
cal conditions ami tested with the same lights. To say it is 
due to a difference in physiological condition brings us no nearer 
to the solution. It is evident from the results shown in table 8 
that the flies which go away from the more effective light at the 
first trial do so not because of a permanent difference in their 
phototropism, but because of mere chance or some unknown 
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factor operating in their initial orientation. If the fly on enter- 
ing the chamber illuminated by opposing colors of nearly the 
same wave length (as, for example red and yellow) is headed 
directly awa^ from the more effective light, the chances are it 
will remain under the influence of the less potent light/ since 
more of the elements of the compound eyes are effected by this, 
light than by the other. In a case where there is a great differ- 
ence in the efficiency of the two opposing lights (as, for example, 
when red and blue, or blue alone is used) the more refrangible 
rays, though impinging upon relatively few elements of the eye, 
are so effective that the insect will be oriented towards the blue 
light even when it enters the cylinder facing away from the more 
potent light, or in a direction oblique to the direction of the rays. 

The reactions of Periplaneta americana in response to colored 
lights of equal intensity are remarkable in being positive to blue 
and negative to green and yellow. It is not an uncommon 
occurrence to produce a reversal of photo tropism among the 
lower organisms by changing the nature of their environment or 
by using extreme differences in the intensity of illumination, but 
I know of no recorded observation in which an animal has been 
shown to be positive to one monochromatic light and negative 
to another of the same intensity, but of different wave length. 

Graber (^83), working with a closely allied species of cockroach, 
Blatta germanica, found that these insects collected on the red 
side of a two-chambered compartment illuminated respectively 
with blue and red sheets of glass. From these results one would 
infer that Blatta is negative to blue, not as Graber (’84, p. 152) 
interprets a ^Tlauscheues resp. rot-holdes Insect.’^ No one has 
ever verified with spectral light Graber’ s results on the nocl^- 
roach so the discrepancy in our results is in all probability due 
to difference in method. The blue glass used by. Graber trans- 
,mitted not only the blue rays but red and green, some yellow, 
and the invisible heat rays. Furthermore Graber did not state 
in just what manner the aggregation of Blatta took place. 

.Vt the present state of our knowledge, it is difficult to offer 
an explanation of the re^^ersal of the photo tropism of the cock- 
roach to the different colors. 
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If it is assumed that the reactions of Periplaneta are brought 
about by chemical changes produced by light on the pliotore- 
ceptors of the organism, it is conceivable that there exist within 
the organs photo-chemical substances, not unlike trij)heuylfulgid, 
which have reversible reactions. In blue or violet triphcnylfulgid 
changes from orange-yellow to a dark brown coinpound; in the 
red and yellow rays this reaction is re\’crsed. Though no such 
substances are known to exist in the body of the cockroacli, 
it is nevertheless an interesting suggestion and when our knowl- 
edge of the chemistry of the reactions of animals to light is better 
known, it is possible that explanations of siicli complicated reac- 
tions as those of Periplaneta, as well as those of other organisms, 
may be- easily explained. 


6. SLWniAHY 

1 . The larvae of Calliphora and Zeuzera and the adults of 
Calliphora, Drosophila, and Feltia are responsive to each of the 
four colors of the spectrum used in these imTstigations. 

2. The colors in tlie order of their ethciency in stimulating 
the larvae of Calliphora are beginning with the most effective: 
green, blue, yellow, red. 

3. The order of the effectiveness of the colors in stimulating 
the larvae of Zeuzera and the adults of Calliphora, Drosophila, 
and Feltia is the order of the natural sequence of the colors in 
the spectrum: blue, green, yellow, red. 

4. The relative stimulating efficiency of the rays of any part 
of the spectrum is independent of intensity, and is not the same 
for all animals nor for different ages of the same animals. 

5. The more refracti'^^e rays of the spectrum are not always 
the most effective in stimulating an organism. 

6. Periplaneta amcricana is responsive to blue, green and 
yellow, but is indifferent to red. It is positive to blue and nega- 
tive to both green and yellow. Green and yellow are practically 
equal in their stimulating efficiency, a® far as the reactions of 
Periplaneta are concerned. 
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7. There is a reversaj of phototropism in the reactions of 
Periplaneta to the different colors of the spectrum which, as far 
as the tests in these investigations indicate, is independent of 
the intensitj^of the light and of any chemical condition of the 
environment. 
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tions at first showed radiating strands of sperm visible to the naked 
eye, but then closed to form^ a solid drop, and this grew at its 
margins, preserving the clear external zone, until the clear margins 
of the two drops, at first several millimeters apart, ran together. 
Outside of the influence of the drops cloud formations appeared, 
corresponding to an early stage of the aggregations of Nereis. 

The clear margin of the drops is not by any means so well 
defined as in Nereis. Moreover, the spermatozoa are so small 
that it is difficult to observe their behavior in the clear margin. 
However, there can be no doubt that the phenomenon is essen- 
tially the same as in Nereis, and that the aggregation in the drop, 
the appearance of the clear margin, and the growth of the aggrega- 
tion are. due to positive chemotaxis to CO.. 

This reaction is given clearly only by a fresh sperm suspension. 
One ten minutes old does not give it, owing presumably to for- 
mation of CO 2 in the suspension. 

A considerable number of tests were made. In some the reac- 
tion was much more rapid than in the experiment described. 
In one of these tests I injected drops of 20 per cent, 4 per cent and 
^ 1 per cent of the COo sea-water near together. In the case, of the 
20 per cent a ring with external clear margin was formed in a few 
seconds. The ring did not close. The 4 per cent formed a ring 
.which closed in its center. There was no reaction to the 1 per 
cent. The same suspension gave no reaction twenty-five minutes 
after it was mixed. In another case I got a faint rea(!tion to 
1 per cent CO 2 sea-water. 

The fact of positive chemotaxis of Arbacia sperm to CO. 
dissolved, in the sea-water was repeatedly demonstrated. In 
the case of a drop mounted beneath a raised cover it expresses 
W by a gradual aggregation of the sperm towards the center, 
leaving the margins clear. 

As is to be expected from the slower and less delicate reaction 
to CO 2 , as compared with Nereis, spermatozoa of Arbacia react 
also to other acids, but more slowly and not to so great dilutions. 
Thus in tests of N/10, N/50, N/250 and N/1000 strong 

positiire reactions were obtained for the first three, whereas only 
a faint shadowy reaction is given to N / 1000. In the case of N ereis 
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it will be recalled that N /2000 gives a distinct reaction. Posi- 
tive reactions were not secured wjth N/1000 HCl or HNO3, 
but were with N/250. The ring formed in response toN/250 
H2SO4 grows somewhat owing to diffusion of the acid; in the case 
of N/50 and N/10 H2SO4 the growth is much greater, in general 
in proportion to concentrations. 

As in Nereis alkalis agglutinate; but cause no aggregation. 
KOH was tested in two ways: (1) addition of a small quantity of 
N/2000 KOH in sea-water to a vial of fresh sperm suspension 
caused macroscopic agglutinations which are irreversible. (2) a 
drop of N/2000 KOH injected into a suspension beneath a raised 
cover fills in a short time with sperms that agglutinate ; but there 
is no chemotaxis, and in a short while the drop is left to one side 
by aggregation of the sperm away from it, owing to rise of CO2 
tension elsewhere. 


Reaction to egg-secretions 

As contrasted with the slowness of reaction of Arbaciasperma^ 
tozoa to acids, the reaction to egg-secretions is instantaneous 
and clear cut. There is a most pronounced positive chemo- 
taxis, as tested with drops even of very weak egg-extract injected 
into a sperm suspension mounted beneath a raised cover-slip; 
but this is always associated with agglutination, and is, therefore, 
best considered under that head. 

IV. AGGLUTINATION PHP.NOMUNA AND REACTIONS OE 
SPERMATOZOA TO EGG-SECRETIONS 

1. INTRODUCTION 

Following the demonstration of definite chemotactic behavipr 
of spermatozoa of Nereis and Arbacia the question naturally 
arises what relation, if any, has this form of behavior to the union 
of egg and spermatozoon in fertilization. As is well known, the 
mere observation of the interaction of the sexual elements in 
fertilization led long ago to the theory that the egg attracts the 
spermatozoon to itself by chemotaxis, and fusion results# from 
active penetration of the ovum by the spermatozoon. But in 
recent years there has been a tendency to deny both of these 
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principles ns factors in. the union. Chen lot axis has fallen into 
disrepute; and the theory that the spermatozoon bores into the 
egg has been rejected by several observers. 

If chemotaxis is concerned in the union of ovum and spermato- 
zoon the mediujn in which fertilization operates must contain the 
substance concerned. In the case of the eggs of Nereis and Arba- 
cia, therefore, the hypothetical substance whicli attracts the 
spermatozoa must exist in sea-water which has been in contact 
with fertilizable eggs; and it must be possible to obtain a sufficient 
concentration of the substance in question in sea-water to demon- 
strate its presence by reaction of the spermatozoa, liecause, ex 
hyp., the substance exists in effective amounts in the sea- water 
surrounding the eggs. If it were impossible to demonstrate the 
presence of an agent to which spermatozoa of the same species are 
positively chemo tactic by such means the theory of c hoi nt)t axis 
would have to be abandoned. However, the presence of such a 
substance is readily demonstrated both in Nereis and Arbacia. 

In the second place, if the union of the ovum and spermatozoon 
after they have come in contact operates not mechanically, but 
through some bio-chemical reaction between spermatozoon and 
ovum, the sea- water in which eggs have been standing should 
contain a substance also capable of reaction with the sperm, which 
should be an efficient indicator for it, 

I was guided by some such ideas as these in the series of experi- 
ments which follow, and which showed at the very first trials that 
sea- water which has stood with fertilizable eggs of Nereis or 
Arbacia contains a substance to which the spermatozoa of the 
same species are positively chemo tactic, and also a substance 
which agglutinates the spermatozoa of its own species. It may 
b^ that one substance is concerned in both reactions, but it is 
more probable that two are present. It is perhaps worth empha- 
sizing here, for this is the fact that struck me at the start, that the 
sea-water which has stood over eggs'^ combines both the effects of 

3 To avoid the frequent repetition of such a circumlocution wc may call sea- 
water, which has contained eggs and is charged with their emanation, egg sea- 
water j»and the concentration of the substance in the sea-’wator may be expressed 
by writing the relative bulks of eggs and sea-water as a fraction, i hus ‘egg sea- 
water 1/3’ would indicate that the bulk of eggs was one-third the volume of the 
sea-water. Time is also a factor in the concentration, of course. 
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an acid (aggregation) and also an alkali (agglutination) on the 
spermatozoa. The comparison may, of course, be superficial, 
but it serves at least to emphasize the double action of the egg- 
secretion! 

As contrasted with the difference in rapidity and delicacy of 
reaction between the spermatozoa of Nereis and those otArbacia 
to inorganic substances, we may note in advance that the reactions 
to the egg extractives are as rapid and clear in the one case as in 
the other, and are entirely similar in principle, though there are 
certain secondary differences that will be noted in the proper 
place. 

2. INITIAL EXPERIMENT 

We may begin by describing the reactions to be observed in 
the case of an Arbacia sperm-suspension freshly made and 
mounted beneath a raised cover-slip, into which a drop of Arbacia , 
egg sea-water 1/10 to 1/20 about half-an-hour-old is injected. 
The naked eye observation shows almost instaneous formation 
of a ring at the margin of the drop, with simultaneous formation 
of a clear external zone about 1.5 to 2 mm. wide; the ring then 
breaks up into small agglutinated masses and so becomes beaded. 
The trail of substance left in withdrawing the pipette extends to 
the margin of the cover-slip. It also is a center of attraction and 
the ring is therefore prolonged by a chain of agglutinated masses 
to the margin. 

One can observe the details of the reaction best under the micro- 
scope, using a low power, by bringing the ppint of the pipette into^ 
the field of the microscope and blowing in the drop with the aid of 
a fiexible rubber tube held in the mouth, while looking through the 
microscope. The reaction takes place so rapidly that it requires 
repeated observations to observe ail the details. In the first 
second the spermatozoa are aroused to intense activity and form 
small agglutinated masses within the drop; these then appear 
actually to ‘rush^ together (to use the language of my note book) 
to form larger agglutinations for a period of three to five seconds, 
after which no more fusion of masses takes place. The aggluti- 
nated masses thus range from relatively large to relatively small. 
While this has been going on in the interior of the drop, a ring 
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has formed at the margin, and a clear zone arises external to it. 
The ring is at first continuous, but it ruptures in numerous places 
in two or three seconds and each segment contracts quickly to an 
agglutination mass. 

, The agglutinated masses in the interior of the drop are smaller 
than in the ring, owing to the relatively low concentration of the 
sperm suspension within the drop, and they break up very quickly 
while the sperm is still extremely acti\e. The movements of 
the spermatozoa then gradually slacken; in a few minutes the 
larger and more firmly agglutinated masses of the ring also begin 
to break up and in ten or fifteen minutes all are resolved. 

This preliminary observation demonstrates a tlirce-fold action 
of the egg-extractive: (1) it activates the spermatozoa; (2) it 
aggregates them through positive chemotaxis; (3) it agglutinates 
them. The phase of increase of activity lasts only a short time, 
a minute or two at the most, after which movements of the sperm 
slacken and become less than the control, or cease entirely. Posi- 
tive chemotaxis (aggregation) is shown by formation of a clear 
zone external to the marginal ring. This is always a sign of 
chemotaxis, as we have seen in the preceding section. 

The agglutination phenomenon is fundamentally different 
from the aggregation; in the latter the spermatozoa are merely 
loosely associated, and slight agitation is sufficient to scatter them. 
In. the agglutinated masses the spermatozoa are stuck together 
and are not separated by shaking. In the case of Nereis where 
the agglutination is firmer than in Arbacia the masses may be 
•broken up into smaller masses by heedles, or preserved en vume 
in killing fluids. The breaking up of the ring into separate masses 
is a characteristic agglutination effect ; the rings formed in response 
to an acid do n©t break up unless the acid is very weak (see p. 537). 
Finally an agglutinative substance produces its effect when 
shaken up and evenly distributed in a vial of sperm suspension, 
but an aggregativie substance cannot of course exert a chemotactic 
effect in the absence of a gradient. 

The same experiment succeeds well with Nereis. The eggs of 
this form give off a substance (or substances) into the sea-water, 
which causes aggregation and agglutination of the spermatozoa 
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when a drop of sea-water so charged is injected into a fresh sperm 
suspension beneath a raised cover slip. The activation is not 
so pronounced in this case as. in Arbacia. The aggregation phe- 
nomenon' is the same. The agglutinations are substantially 
permanent in Nereis; the spermatozoa stick together much more 
firmly. 

In what follows we may leave the activation and aggregation 
phenomena out of account for the most part and confine ourselves 
to the problems of agglutination. The substance which causes 
agglutination of the spermatozoa we shall call the sperm agglu- 
tinin. The agglutination may be shown very strikingly in a 
vial of fresh sperm suspension. In the case of Arbacia the 
addition of two or three drops of egg sea-water 1 /4, which has stood 
half-an-hour, to about 2 cc. of a fresh milky sperm suspension 
causes formation of agglutinations 1 to 2 mm. in diameter in a 
few seconds. The agglutination may be so strong that the 
fluid between the white agglutinated masses appears perfectly 
clear. The masses gradually fade from view in a few minutes^ 
but microscopic agglutinations may remain half-an-hour or 
more. 

Tlie degree of agglutination is of course dependent on the den- 
sity of the suspension. This is shown by the following experi- 
ment : Ovaries and eggs of Arbacia were cut up in about four times 
their own bulk of sea- water and allowed to settle.. Two cubic 
centimeters of the supernatant fluid was put in each of three vials. 
To one was added 3 drops of a fresh milky sperm suspension^ to 
the next 12 drops of the same, 'to the third 36 drops. No visible* 
agglutinations formed in the first; in the second agglutinations 
became visible to the naked eye almost immediately, in the third 
agglutinations were larger, more numerous, and apparently more 
solid. 


3. OVA ALONE PRODUCE THE AGGLUTINATING SUBSTANCE 

The eggs of both forms thus pi’bduce an agglutinin in the sea- 
water. The next question is whether the agglutinin is specifically 
an egg-product. A considerable number of experiments prove 
that this is the case. The large body cavity of Arbaciais filled 
with abundant coelomic fluid and this may be supposed to 
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contain substances from various tissues. Rut it iavariablv 
proved perfectly neutral to spermatozoa of Arliacia, e\’eu when 
taken from females with large ovaries, showing that the substance 
concerned in agglutination does not escape from tlie o\'aries of 
the intact animal, or, if its does, that it is promptly destroyed. 
Nor was it possible to extract a sperm agglutinating substance 
for Arbacia by extracting the intestine in sea- or freslvwater.^ 
These experiments were repeated a sufficient number of times to 
be conclusive. 

As illustrations: (1) Intestine extractives. August 31, 1912. The 
intestines of several Arbacia were cut u]) in about twice tlioir hulk of 
distilled water, and were allowed to stand in it about an luuir. The 
strongly amber-colored fluid was filtered off and rendered isotonir with 
the sea-water by addition of concentrated sea-water (four ])arts of the 
latter to six of the intestine extract). This fluid causes no agglutination 
in sperm suspensions. A similar extract of the ovaries caused ininuMliate 
large dense agglutination mas.ses. (2) Coelomic fluid : As is well known, 
the coelomic fluid of Arbacia contains largt* numbers of dens(dy ]>igmen- 
ted corpuscles. Outside the body the fluid quickly forms a loose clot 
which includes many of the corpiiscle.s. The others can be separated 
from the remaining serum l.)y centrifuging. Tlie corpusclofrec serum 
was sometimes used, sometimes simph^ the elot-fri'c serum. Iley>eatcd 
tests were made both hy injecting drops into fresii sperm suspensions 
beneath raised cover glasses, and also by mixing with frosli sperm 
suspension in vials. Whether the coelomic fluid came from mah\s or 
females it proved invariably negative, except for tlu^ faintest sort of 
agglutination reaction in one or two cases only, wliiib may have indi- 
cated some individual differences. It is interesting in view of these 
facts that outside of the body the coelomic fluid becomes heavily 
charged with the sperm agglutinin if eggs are placed in it. It must be 
supposed therefore that the ovarian memlnane is impermoal)h‘ to tlie 
agglutinating substance in the intact animal. 

^ The experiments this year simply opened up the problems, and it was impossi- 
ble to make any quantitative tests or adequate chemical examination. Ffir the 
purpose of the biological problem of the behavior of the spermatozoa witli refer- 
ence to the eggs the question of immediate importance was the Indiavior with 
reference to egg- extractives or secretions in the seu-watcr tested.’ Stronger agglu- 
tinating solutions were made by increasing the quantity of eggs with refcTcuice to 
the sea-water, or by crushing the eggs in sea-water. Distilled water was shown to 
extract more agglutinin from a given bulk of eggs than sea-water; and the coc- 
lomic fluid of Arbacia also proved to be a better medium for extracting agglutinin 
from the eggs than sea-water, It would be possible of course, to establish quanti- 
tative values for all of these relations, and this problem should receive attention. 
The problems of solubility of the agglutinin in various media, and other chemical 
questions, also present themselves. 
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In the case of Nereis it was not possible to reach such conclu- 
sive results, because the sexually mature female is practically- a 
bag of eggs, and one cannot obtain other organs for testing, I 
cut up five females that had shed their eggs in 10 cc. of sea-water. 
In spite of efforts to get rid of all eggs, a* considerable number 
were in the water. For control I used the eggs of two females in 
100 cc. sea-water. On test in half-an-hour the fiirid from above 
the eggs was found to be about ten times as agglutinative as the 
fluid from the bodies of the spent females. So that it is certain 
that other tissues do not produce much sperm agglutinin and it is 
probably that they do not produce any. The small amount 
present could be accounted for by the few eggs included, and per- 
haps by egg secretions absorbed by the tissues. 

4. FIXATION OF THE AGGLUTININ BY SPERMATOZOA 

The next question was whether the agglutination reaction as 
described has the usual characters of a chemical reaction? The 
general result is (1) that an agglutinated sperm suspension in 
which reversal has occurred is not capable of re-agglutination by 
addition of more of the agglutinating substance and (2) that 
the agglutinating substance disappears from an agglutinated 
suspension if not present originally in excess. 

As regards the first point, the earlier experiments were con- 
cerned entirely with the form and conditions of the reaction, and 
the agglutinating substance was always used, as later results 
showed, in excess. It was not possible to get a repetition of the 
agglutination reaction under these circumstances. But one can 
get a repetition of the reaction in a sperm suspension by addition 
of successive small amounts of the agglutinating substance, until 
the reaction is complete, as the following experiment shows : 

September 4^ 1^12. Arhacia. 2 cc. of a creamy active sperm suspension 
was agglutinated with 5 drops of an egg-extract prepared as follows: The 
ovaries of three females were cut up in about three times their volume of 
distilled water and allowed to stand about thirty minutes. Then the 
water was filtered off and made isotonic with sea-water by the addition 
of concentrated sea-water (proportions of 58 to 42 parts). This made a 
very strong agglutinating extract. After reversal of the agglutination 
described above the agglutination was repeated by addition of a drop of 
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a.noth6r cgg-extract. This time the aggluti nation was complete for it 
could not be repeated a third time. Other sperm suspensions gave 
similar results. 

The result might be interpreted as a purely biological reaction, 
that is to say in terms of stimulation, were it not for the fact that 
the agglutinating substance disappears from an agglutinated 
Sperm suspension, as shown by the following experiment: 

3feptefober 12, 1912. Arhacia. Nine parts of a thick aetivesperm 
suspension was agglutinated by one part egg-extract. The agglutina- 
tion produced was so strong that the fiiiid between the white masses 
appeared clear to the eye. In three or four minutes reversal of the agglu- 
tinations had begun. The agglutinated sperm suspension was then 
centrifuged until practically all the sperm was precipitated. The super- 
natant fluid was tested and agglutinin was shown to bo absemt. As 
control, a dilution of one part of the same egg-extract with 9 parts of 
sea-water was tested with the same sperm and proved to be strongly, 
agglutinative. Three tests were made with each with uniform results. 

There can be no doubt, as the result of this and other observa- 
tions also, that the sperma4:ozoa fix in some way the agglutinating 
substance, and it will be simplest to assume as a working hypothesis 
that the fixation is due to chemical union. I have not yet had the 
opportunity to ascertain if the agglutinin could be regained from 
t^e sperm precipitated in the centrifuge. 

5. NATURE OF THE EFFECT ON THE SPERM 

We have noted four effects of the egg-extracts on sperm of the 
same species, namely: (1) Stimulation of intense activity, which is 
of brief duration. This is more marked in the case of the sperm of 
Arbacia, than in the case of the naturally extremely active sperm 
of Nereis; (2) An orienting effect expressed in positive chcinotaxis; 
(3) An agglutinating action; (4) Following these effects more or 
less complete paralysis of the sperm. 

To what kind of change in the individual spermatozoa is the 
agglutination reaction due? We may note in the first place that 
the agglutination is between the heads of the spermatozoa, and 
that the tails are apparently unaffected, at least at first; it is only 
in later stages of the action of the agglutinating substance That 
the locomotor function is injured. The adhesion of the heads 
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demonstrates some change in the membrane that renders them 
sticky. The cells are so minute that it is difficult to observe 
any microscopical change in the case of Arbacia; in Nereis the 
spermatozoa are larger, and it can be seen that in agglutinated 
masses the heads of many of the spermatozoa are swollen into 
spherical form and have lost the normal strong refringibility. 
The change is in this case a very characteristic one, indicating a 
great increase in permeability. The spermatozoa which h^ve 
undergone this change are usually motionless, and, when not 
fused with one another, appear to be glued to the slide or coven 
slip, never freely suspended. 

Agglutination in itself is in no sense a specific reaction, but one 
that may be expected to accompany certain superficial changes 
of the spermatozoa, however caused, under conditions that bring 
the spermatozoa into contact. It occurs, to a limited extent, 
spontaneously in sperm suspensions that have stood for some time. 
It is particularly noticeable in Nereis under the following con- 
ditions: A fresh sperm suspension is allowed to aggregate on a 
slide beneath a raised cover slip and the aggregations remain 
undisturbed. In the course of ten or fifteen minutes small agglu- 
tinated masses may form around the margins of the aggregations 
or beneath the aggregations in contact with the slide. There 
may be twenty to fifty or more such masses associated with a 
single aggregation, and they are quite similar in their general 
appearance, to tliose produced suddenly by the agglutinin of the 
egg, though much smaller, on the average. 

It is not probable that the agglutination is in any real sense toxic 
or cytolytic. It is true that the agglutinin Inhibits movement 
after a few minutes, and it certainly lessens the fertilizing power of 
the sperm. But if an agglutinated mass of spermatozoa of Nereis 
be crushed under the microscope many of those liberated are 
active. Moreover, if a small quantity of an agglutinated suspen- 
sion of spermatozoa be added to a relatively large quantity of 
sea^water fertilizing power is partially regained. This might be 
either because some of the spermatozoa of the agglutinated sus- 
pension had escaped combination with the agglutinin and were 
alone concerned in the actual fertilization, or because of recovery 
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from the agglutination effect. It is very difficult to form a 
definite opinion as to the real nature of the agglutination elTect. 

6« THERMO-RESISTANCE OF THE AGGLUTININ 

The agglutinating agent is slowly destroyed at 95°(\ : 

August 28. Arhacia: (1) Ovaries and eggs of Arliacia were ent up in 
three times their- bulk of sea-wiy:er, and lot stand about an hour. Tlu' 
supernatant fluid is strongly agglutinative on Arbaeia sperm susp^Misions. 
(a) Tart of it was now taken and boiled al)out thirty seconds, and cooled. 
On test it proved as agglutinative as before, (li) Some more was tluai 
toiled five minutes and cooled. Its agglutinative ]iowcr was apiiarently 
undiminished, (c) Another egg-extract similar to the first was tlion 
boiled and put in a beaker of boiling water for thirty niinuti's; the tem- 
perature stood about 95° during this process. On test its agglutinative 
power was shown to be greatly diminished, (d) In a fourth t('st some 
egg-extract was kept at 95° for sixty-six minutes. It still exhibited some 
agglutinative power, which, however, was very slight as compared with 
the control. The heated egg-extract exliibited a consideral)l(' change 
of color from the yellowish red of the control to a rnucii brighter rod. 

Simultaneously with the loss in agglutinating power, it appeared 
also to gain in aggregating power: Drops of the heated and the 
unheated egg-extract were injected into the same sperm extract 
beneath a raised cover. The drop of the heated expande<i its 
sphere of influence shown by immigration of the sperm about 
twice as rapidly as the unheated; this was tested se\xrMl times; 
so that it would appear that the aggregatiw^ and agglutinative 
agents are probably distinct, and that the agglutinin inhibits 
aggregation to a considerable extent. 

Nereis: The eggs of three females were inseminated In 9 cc. sea-water; 
the supernatant fluid has a slight amberish-green color, and is strongly 
agglutinative on Nereis sperm, (a) After keeping at 95° C, for tea 
minutes its agglutinative power Avas much reduced, (b) After twenty- 
two minutes at 95°C. the agglutinin Avas entirely destroyed. The color 
was entirely destroyed also. 

Thus the agglutinating substances, whatever they may be, 
are either volatile being gradually driven off by heating, or they 
are slowly coagulated or disintegrated chemically by a temper- 
ature of 95‘°C. The agglutinin of Nereis is either more volatile 
or more labile than that of Arbaeia. It is impossible to say defi- 
nitely to what class of chemical substances these agglutinating 
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substances belong. It is, however, extremely improbable that 
they possess a degree of chemical simplicity sufficient to allow of 
volatilizing ; it is more probable that they undergo slow chemical 
disintegration at the temperature employed. The tRermostabil- 
ity of these sperm isoagglutinins is relatively very high, and this 
perhaps makes it doubtful whether they can belong to the same 
class of substances as the haem-agglutinins of vertebrate blood 
sera. This matter must therefore remain undecided, and it 
should be understood that the term agglutinin is used in the pres- 
ent paper in a purely descriptive sense. ^ 

7. FERTILIZING POWER OF AGGLUTINATED SPERM 

The powerful effect of the egg-extract on spermatozoa of the 
same species may be shown by a complete loss of motility as 
we have already seen, and also by a corresponding loss or diminu- 
tion of the fertilizing power. The following experiments illustrate 
this : 

f. Arhacia. The egg-extract used was made by cutting up the ripe 
ovaries in about three times their bulk of distilled water; in half-an-hour 
the water was filtered off and was then made isotonic with sea-water by 
the addition of 42 parts of condensed sea-water to 58 of the egg-extract. 
Five small watch crystals in a series contained (1) 8 drops of the egg-ex- 
tract (2) 4 drops egg-extract, + 4 drops sea-water (3) 2 drops cgg-extract, 
4- 6 drops sea-water, (4) 1 drop egg-extract, + 7 drops sea-water (5) 8 
drops sea-water. To each of these 3 drops of opalescent sperm suspen- 
sion was added; and after twelve minutes a drop of a suspension of 
fresh eggs was added to each. We thus had the same quantity of eggs 
in sperm suspensions of the same density, but in graded amounts of 
egg-extract. The sperm suspensions were so dense that in the control 
(no. 5) the jelly became packed with sperm, forming dense halos around 
the eggs. In (4) a very few (about 1 per cent) had slight halos of sperm 
in the outer layer of the jelly, but in (1), (2) and (3) the paralysis of the 
sperm was so complete that they did not enter the jelly of the eggs at 
all. Ninety-seven minutes later none of the. eggs in (1), (2), (3) or (4) 
had segmented; whereas at least 5 per cent of the control were now in the 
two-celled stage. The lot of eggs was rather poor in this case, but fertili- 
zation was confined entirely to the control. 

If the experiment be made in another way some recovery of the 
spermatozoa from their state of paralysis may be observed. Thus: An 

^ It'should be borne in mind that but little is known concerning lysins or agglu- 
tinins of invertebrates. It is perhaps not to be expected that they should exhibit 
the same degree of thermoiability as those of vertebrates. 
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active sperm suspension was divided in two parts, and one part was 
agglutinated by the addition of about 40 per cent of its own volume of 
the egg-extract described above, to the other an equal amount of sea- 
water was added. The first was strongly agglutinated; after reversal 
both suspen^ns were stirred up, and beginning thirteen minutes after 
agglutination a series of fertilizations were carried out by adding oiu' 
drop of the agglutinated sperm suspension to a measured quantity of 
eggs in about 9 cc. of sea-water at 10 minute intervals. Each f (utiliza- 
tion had a control of the same c^pantity of eggs fertilized with one drop 
of the control sperm. The consistent result was that about Id per cent 
of the eggs fertilized with the agglutinated sperm segmented and at 
least 33 per cent of the control. The non-agglutinated spermatozoa arc 
about twice as effective as the agglutinated. But a considerable degree 
of recovery of some spermatozoa of the agglutinated suspension is 
shown. 

2. Nereis. Experiments with Nereis did not give such a marked 
reduction of the fertilizing power of agglutinated sperm as in Arbacia. 
There was, however, a marked delay in the formation of jelly when agglu- 
tinated sperm was used as compared with normal si)erm. 

It is somewhat difficult to make a satisfactory interpretation 
of the effect of agglutination on fertilizing power. On the one 
hand we may suppose that a certain proportion of spennalozoa 
resist the agglutination effect, and are alone concerned in any 
fertilizing power of an agglutinated suspension ; on tiie other hand 
it might be supposed that the agglutinating effect does not modify 
fertilizing power except as it decreases the motility of the sperma- 
tozoa or that the effect is reversible under the condition of the 
experiments. Either assumption would be consistent with the 
facts. 

8. CONDITIONS OF FORMATION OF THE AGGLUTININ BY THE EGGS 

The conditions of excretion of the agglutinating substance by 
the eggs into the sea-water is quite different in the two forms. 
In Arbacia the agglutinin is excreted continuously by unfertilized 
eggs in such amounts that I have not succeeded even by repeated 
washings in removing it all. Fertilization docs not appear to 
increase or decrease the quantity. In Nereis, on the other hand, 
unfertilized eggs secrete but little of it, and one or two washings in 
sea-water will completely remove it so that the eggs secrete lio 
more in detectable quantities; but at the moment of fertilization, 
on the other hand, it is poured forth in advance of the jelly in 
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large quantities and the eggs then appear to have disposed of their 
entire store^ for washed fertilized eggs no longer produce it. The 
conditions are important in their bearing upon the question of 
permeability of the egg-membrane with reference to fertilization. 
The spermatozoa are very efficient indicators of substances leav- 
ing the egg. In the case of Nereis it can be shown that there is a 
sudden increase of permeability at the moment of fertilization, 
but in Arbacia such evidence is lacking. 

The conditions in Arbacia may be shown by the following experi- 
ment: Eggs were washed free from all fragments of ovary and placed in 
about 20 times their own bulk of sea-water and divided in three lots, 
a, 6 and c. The sea- water over them agglutinates Arbacia sperm in- 
stantaneously. This test was made at 9.30 a.m. The supernatant fluid 
was then removed and the eggs washed in §0 times their bulk of sea- 
water. At 9.53 the supernatant water was tested and found agglutina- 
tive. 9.58, a and b were again washed. 10.04, supernatant fluid again 
agglutinative. 10.05, lot a was fertilized with 2 drops of sperm. 10.10, 
a and b tested again; both agglutinate. 10.16, a and b washed again. 
10.23, supernatant fluid of both agglutinates. 10.30, a and b washed 
again. 10.36, both agglutinate sperm; b is rather more effective. 10.40, 
washed a and h again. 10.45, both agglutinate; h more effective. 10.51, 
washed a and b again. 11.00, both agglutinative; a more than 5. 11.08 

to 1 1.20, other tests of a and b show a somewhat more effective. 

Tlie experiment shows both fertilized and unfertilized eggs of 
Arbacia to be constantly secreting a substance into the sea-water 
which agglutinates the spermatozoa. The substance must be 
effective in very minute quantities for the amount of water used 
in each of the eight washings was at least ten times the bulk of the 
eggs, yet as soon as the eggs had settled to the bottom of the vials 
used the supernatant fluid contained the agglutinin in appre- 
ciable amounts. How long this process keeps up in Arbacia I 
cannot say; and too much reliance cannot be placed on the result 
for the fertilized eggs because a large proportion of the eggs failed 
to fertilize or at least to segment. 

The conditions in Nereis are quite different; the experiments 
showed that shortly after the eggs are taken they charge at least 
ten times their bulk of sea-water with an easily detectable amount 
of sperm agglutinin. But if the eggs are washed once usually no 
more agglutinin can be demonstrated. If now the eggs are stirred 
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up in the vial, fertilized and allowed to settle, the supernatant 
fluid is very powerfully agglutinative. The experiment was 
repeated a sufficient number of times to make certain of this 
result. 

A number of tests were also made with the object of determining 
if the eggs of Nereis continued to produce agglutinin after fertili- 
zation. These showed -that the eggs cease very quickly their 
production of agglutinating substance. None could be detected 
during the maturation period, but apparently there is a second 
production about the time of the first cleavage. On this point I 
wish to be understood to speak with reserve. TIic swelling of 
the jelly secreted at fertilization makes the eggs very bulky, and 
the jelly itself takes up any egg secretion, so that tliere are consid- 
erable technical difficulties in making satisfactory tests. 

The fact that stands out perfectly plainly in the case of Nereis 
is the sudden increase in secretion of agglutinin into the sea- 
water just after insemination, followed by cessation of its pro- 
duction. The spermatozoa give absolutely positive tests. As 
wdll be shown later, the observations on the normal fertilization 
are in complete harmony with this. 

The difference between Nereis and Arbacia in these respects 
is thus sharply marked. However, it should be rememberoxl that 
the unfertilized eggs of Arbacia have formed both polar bodies, 
whereas those of Nereis are in the stage of the germinal vesicle. 
It may be that eggs of Arbacia in the germinal vesicle stage are 
relatively impermeable in the same sense as those of Nereis. 

9 . HETERO-AGGLUTINATION AND THE QUESTION OF SPECIFICITY: 

REACTIONS BETWEEN NEREIS AND ARBACIA 

The demonstration of intraspecific sperm-agglutinating sub- 
stances derived only from the ova having been made, the question 
arose whether these substances were essentially the same in both 
species, or different. If the same, the egg-extract of each should 
agglutinate the sperm of the other. A number of tests were 
therefore made which demonstrated conclusively that the sub- 
stances are decidedly different with reference to their cross-agglu- 
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tinating effects, and this result has raisecT a number of questions, 
the most important of which relate to the question of specificity, 
but which could only be defined in the time at my disposal and 
not definitely answered. 

The first suggestion that the sperm agglutinating substances of 
Arbacia and Nereis are different came' from the following experi- 
ment: A raised coverslip preparation of Nereis spenn was made 
in the usual way and into it were injected a drop each of (1) 
Arbacia egg-extract in sea-water, (2) drop a of coelomic fluid from 
a female Arbacia, (3) a drop of coelomic fluid from a male Arbacia. 
All three caused very extensive firm agglutinations of the Nereis 
sperm. 

Thus the egg-extract of Arbacia contains an agglutinating sub- 
stance ’for the Nereis spermatozoa as well as for its own; but the 
coelomic fluid of Arbacia also causes agglutination of the Nereis 
spermatozoa, whereas it is perfectly neutral with respect to its 
own. This demonstrated, therefore, the existence of at least two 
sperm-agglutinating substances in Arbacia, namely: One in the 
egg-extract agglutinative for its’ own sperm and that of Nereis, 
.and one in the coelomic fluid not agglutinative for its own sperm, 
but agglutinative for the foreign sperm of Nereis. The prob- 
ability is, therefore, that the egg-extract contains both substances 
seeing that it is agglutinative for both kinds of spermatozoa. 
This was afterwards demonstrated. 

The reciprocal experiment proved the difference of the Nereis 
and Arbacia agglutinating substances conclusiyely, for it was 
shown that Nereis egg-extracts strongly agglutinative for sperm 
of Nereis had no agglutinating effect on Arbacia sperm within the . 
limits of attainable concentrations (several experiments). The* 
Arbacia fluids are extremely toxic apparently to the Nereis sperm 
for the agglutinations were more solid than those, caused by the 
feo-agglutinating substance. The absence of a reciprocal effect, 
that is, of Nereis extracts on Arbacia sperm, is therefore all the 
more striking. 

The same difference may be shown by the reactions of sperm 
suspensions of both species to one another. The experiment was 
made in the following manner: 
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B. ARBACIA 

The tests concerning tlie rehition of tlie activity of spermatozoa 
of Arbacia.to the chemical composition of the sea-water were not 
so extensive as in the case of Nereis. Moreover w<‘ do not have 
any definite aggregation reaction here to ser\T as a measur(^ of 
activity. However^ a sufficient number of tests were made to 
show that Arbacia is much less sensitive to variations in iimrgaiiic 
constituents than Nereis. 

C'Os. To afford comparisons we may use three forms l\ere, 
Chaetopterus, Arbacia and Nereis: 


iou‘ c c;02 4(j‘V (•< )c iii' c:< ;V ; < ;< 


(UiiU'topI enis. . . p;ualyzf‘(l , fi‘\v ni(JV(' inanyniovj' 

I ly 

Arbacia paralyzed i paralyzed j)aralys(‘il paralvzr‘<l [)ar;tlyzrd 

Nereis paralyzed ' paralyzed paralyz(‘d ; parrilvz<“d | [>aralyzetl 

3,5% CO 2 VOj e.5%(’(>i \OHM-Vl. ISK.\-W.\TKH 

Chaetopterus — active active active aelivc' 

Arbacia traces of fairly active inaxiniuiu activit y 

inoveiiient active 

Nereis paralyzed paralyzed fairly tnaxiiunrii activity (ag- 

active gregation) 


Thus, while compared to Chaetopterus, Arbacia, is extremely 
sensitive to the presence of ( -02, compared to Nereis if is rclat i\’ely 
insensitive. 

To other acids, ICSO.i, HCl, HNO.s, and CH^ COOK, Arbacia 
is also less sensitive than Nereis, exhibiting a fair degree of activ- 
ity in N/1000 solutions in sea-water (compare table for Nereis, 
p. 526). 

The sensitiveness to alkalis iloes not differ materially from that 
of Nereis. Agglutination of the spermatozoa is caused by N /250() 
KOH, giving a \'ery pretty precipitation picture in a vial. Such 
agglutinations arc irreversible. Spermatozoa between the agglu- 
tinated masses may be in motion. 

The relatively slight sensitiveness of Arbacia sperm to Ct )2 is 
correlated with absence of any such striking aggregation effects 
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as are exhibited by suspensions of Nereis spermatozoa. But indi- 
cations of the same kind of reaction may be seen under certain 
circumstances. Thus, a fresh suspension mounted beneath a 
raised cover will s(){)n exhibit cloud effects due to differences in 
the density of aggregation, and this corresponds to the first stage 
of aggregation in Nereis. In the course of an hour or so all the 
spermatozoa rc'tract from the edges into a central dense aggrega- 
tion, and this is due, I believe, to the rising CO2 tension towards 
tlie center. Reasons for this o[)iuion are given undei* the head of 
the aggregation phenomena. 



Fig. 4 Uoaction of spermatozoa of Nereis to a drop of 1 per cent CO. sea-water; 
from an experiment of June IS, 1012. The original sperm suspension was made at 
ILOi); it aggregated clearly at 3.10 (tig. 1). It was then mixed up with a ])ipette and 
some (Irops mounted on a slide beneath a raised cover-slip as in L The drop of 
1 per cent CO. sea-water Avas introduced at 3.12| (on left) and a drop of pure sea- 
water as control (drop to right), higure 4, shows the reaction at 3.13; 2, at 
3.14; 3, at 3.14|, ami 4, at 3.16. In 4 the general suspension has aggregated. The 
final position of tlie reaetive sperm is in the center of the introduced drop. No 
reaction takes place witli l eferonce to the drop of sea-water, which gradually be- 
comes obliterated by inwandering of sperm. The tiguro shows also that the spei- 
natozoa retract from the margin of the suspension. 

III. AOCREGATION FHKNOMFNA 

The spermatozoa of Nereis and .Arbaeia show very definite 
positive chemotaxis toward acids and egg-extracts of the same 
species, which may be demonstrated with striking clearness by 
the method first introduced by Jeuuings in studying the behavior 
of Paramecium. The method as applied to behavior of spermato- 
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zoa consists in mounting some drops of a sperm suspension be- > 
neath a long cover slip supported by glass rods, and injecting a 
drop of the fluid to be tested into the suspension. It then forms 
a clear drop within the milky suspension, and reaction at once 
begins at its borders. This method gives incomparably more 
delicate results than Pf offer’s method of using capillary glass tubes. 
The drop is confined above by the cover and below by the slide 
and diffusion takes place only at its margins; in this way a gradi- 
ent is established. In the case of the capillary glass tubes diffu- 
sion is so slight from the open ends that no delicate reaction can 
be expected. So after a number of trials the capillary tube 
method was abandoned and the injected drop method was used 
exclusively. 


A. NEREIS 


1. Aggregation ivith reference to CO 2 

As introduction, the reaction of a fresh suspension of the sper- 
matozoa of Nereis to a 1 per cent dilution of sea- water saturated 
with CO 2 will first be described from a specific experiment; 

June 26, 1912. A ripe male Nereis was placed in a dry watch 
crystal and snipped with scissors ; two drops of the dry sperm were 
mixed in 10 cc. sea-water at 9.11 1 a.m. and made a milky suspen- 
sion which aggregated freely in thirty seconds. Some drops of 
this were then mounted beneath a cover slip supported by glass 
rods about 1 mm. in diameter. A drop of the 1 per cent CO 2 
sea-w’ater was injected at 9.13. In withdrawing the pipette a 
trail of the CO 2 sea-water is left extending to the margin. In a 
few seconds the following configuration developed (fig. 4-/). It 
consists essentially of a dense aggregation of very active sperma- 
tozoa'in the form of a ring within the margin of the original drop, 
and a line extending from the drop to the edge where the pipette 
was introduced and withdrawn. In this case the ring is open 
below and a linear aggregation extends from the opening towards 
the margin of the suspension. The ring and the linear aggrega- 
tion are separated from the general sperm suspension by a* clear 
area devoid of spermatozoa 1,5 to 2 mm. in width. This area 
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•belonged mainly to the original territory of the sperm suspension, 
and the ring owes its origin to migration of spermatozoa towards 
the drop. They do not, however, penetrate at first to the center 
of the drop, but their movements are arrested, hence the formation 
of the ring. The ‘ tail’ of the ring is duetto migration of spermato- 
zoa to the trail of CO 2 sea-water left behind in withdrawing the 
pipette, leaving a clear zone marking the range of the effective 
stimulus. Control: No reaction is given to a drop of pure sea- 
water similarly introduced. 

The migration of spermatozoa to the first formed ring continues 
for a short time; the ring thus grows broader and tends to close 
in the center (fig. 4-^ and 8 ), Shortly after the ring and tail 
aggregations have formed with reference to the introduced drop 
of CO 2 sea-water, th^ usual aggregations of the sperm, 1 to 2 mm. 
in diameter, form in the remainder of the suspension outside the 
drop evenly spaced throughout, if the sperm suspension is per- 
fectly fresh (fig, 4-^). But if it is a little stale the general sus- 
pension remains homogeneous. 

The detail of form of the ring and tail aggregations vary accord- 
ing to whether the introduced drop simply displaces a certain 
amounl^of the suspension, or is more or less mixed in the introduc- 
tion; and this depends obviously on the size of the opening of the 
capillary pipette and the rate at which the drop is introduced. 

‘ But the general form of the reaction is always the same. 

The spermatozoa in the CO 2 aggregations are never in the least 
agglutinated and their behavior is in all essential respects the same 
as in the aggregations formed in any fresh suspension. I there- 
fore early formed the hypothesis that the aggregation phenomenon 
is a chemotactic reaction to GO 2 produced by the spermatozoa 
themselves, and this hypothesis has been abundantly confirmed, 
as the series of experiments to be.described will show. 

The formation of the described configuration in a suspension of 
active spermatozoa with reference to an introduced drop is due 
to positive chemotaxis to the drop. If the clear margin be ob- 
served during the formation of the ring, the spermatozoa may be 
seen swimming across it to the ring head first. Under the low 
power of the microscope they appear^ to drift across it with a 
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dancing motion like inotBS in a sunbe8.ni owing to their spirnl 
pSith. If the externS/l edge of the cleSir zone be curefullv observed, 
the sperm&tozoDi cun be seen to detach themselves one by one 
from the general suspension and pass straight over to the ring. 
But only those freely susjiended make the direct path; those in 
contact with the slide or cover continue their c/rcais movements; 
the chemotactic stimulus seems unable to overcome the thigmo- 
tactic reaction. 

The reaction is given most clearly and rapidly by a fresh sperm 
suspension, although one which has passed the aggregation stage 
still gives it; however, as the sperm suspension becomes stale 
the reaction becomes slower, and eventually ceases. Spermato- 
zoa killed by gentle heat give no such reaction, thus excluding any 
purely physical diffusion effect as cause of tl^e phenomenon. 

In the case of this reaction in a somewhat stale non-aggregative 
suspension the movements of the spermatozoa on the outer mar- 
gin of the ring are decidedly more vigorous than in the general 
suspension. This would appear to indicate that, at this place in 
the CO2 gradient marked by the clear zone, the concentration of the 
CO2 is stimulating rather than depressing; but when we consider 
that the CO2 gradient must rise from the suspension across the 
clear zone to the ring, and that the relative inactivity of the sperm 
in the suspension is due, partially at least, to CO 2 the conclusion 
is not so clear. In any event, if we attribute a stimulating action 
to a given CO2 concentration on such evidence, we must regard 
the depression of activity in the general suspension as due partly 
to other excreta. 

The conditions established by the experiment may be repre- 
sented diagrammatically as folloj^s (fig. 5). The injected drop 
is represented by the continuous line circle and continuation, the 
general suspension by the shaded area. By diffusion from the 
injected drop a CO? gradient is established outwards, and this must 
extend into the drop a certain distance because the gradient is 
established by loss of eft 2 from the drop. The concentric broken 
lines represent the gradient, or at least that part of the gradient 
which is affective in the reaction. The thick open circle afid the 
similar linear extension represent the aggregations of the sperma- 
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tozoa. At the same time there is of course diffusion of substances 
peculiar to the general suspension towards the introduced drop; 
but that conditions thus arising are ineffective is shGwn by the 
fact that no reaction is given to the introduced drop of pure sea- 
water. We may, therefore, leave this centripetal diffusion out of 
account. It should be remembered that 1 per cent CO2 sea-water 
is the minimum paralyzing strength for Nereis sperm. 



Fig. 5 Diagram of the reaction of a sperm-suspension of Nereis to an introduced 
drop of 1 per cent CO 2 sea-water; explanation in the text. 


The diagram therefore shows, that migration of the spermato- 
zoa proceeds up the gradient to, or near to, the point of paralysis 
of the spermatozoa; for in the case of the drop of 1 per cent CO2 
sea-water the ring forms well within the original margin of the 
drop. With higher and lower dilutions of CO2 the width of the 
clear margin is practically th«sanie. 

The effects of greater and less CO 2 concentration than the 
1 per cent used in the initial experiment are interesting. In general 
the use of a greater concentration involves a larger aggregation, 
and. of a less concentration a smaller aggregation. Thus if a 
drop of sea-water saturated with CO 2 be introduced into a sus- 
pension of fresh sperm beneath a raised . cofer slip a border of 
dead or paralyzed sperm forms ect its margin, and shortly a clear 
zone forms external to it; the spermatozoa migrate in large 
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numbers across the clear margin to the ring and are speedily 
paralyzed by the diffusing COo ; this process continues very rapidly 
and as a consequence the central aggregation expands, and may in 
time absorb all the spermatozoa of the suspension. 

The same phenomenon in less pronounced form is exhibited by 
the reaction to a 1/10 dilution of the saturated ( 0> si^a-water. 
Here we may give a definite experiment with measurements of 
growth of the aggregation: July 1, 1912. Into a fresh sperm sus- 
pension beneath a raised cover a drop each, (a) of 1 per cent, and 
(b) of 10 per cent CO 2 sea-water was injected some distance apart. 
Drop (a) measured 5 mm. in diameter and drop (b) 3 mm. immedi- 
ately after injection at 2.28 p.m. The aggregations caused by 
these drops measured at 2.32: (a) 3 mm. (b) 5 mm. That is to 
say, the aggregations formed inside tlie drop in case of the weaker 
solution, and outside in the case of the stronger. At 2.35 (a) 
still measured 3 mm. and (b) now 6 mm. In a repetition of this 
experiment drops (a) and (b) each measured 3 mm. at 2.37, The 
aggregations caused by them measured at 2.40, (a) 2 mni., (b) 5 
mm.; at 2.47, (a) 2 mm., (b) 10 mm. 

It is clear from these observations that the spermatozoa are 
positively ehemo tactic in a CO 2 gradient where the tension is 
above a certain point, and that the aggregation caused by the 
more concentrated drop grows because the diffusion of CO 2 from 
the center forms a widening ring of the necessary concentration. 
To furnish a gradient the concentration must exceed the CO 2 
tension in the general suspension, which is a function of the age 
of the sperm suspension and the activity of the spermatozoa in it, 
and on the other hand a limit is set to the differential which fur- 
nishes the reaction by the fact ^^^at a concentration of about 
1 per cent of the saturated CO 2 sea-water paralyzes the spermato- 
zoa. The gradient that furnishes the reaction must, therefore, 
operate within very narrow limits. 

Greater dilutions of ihe CO 2 sea-water than 1/100 will act 
positively in the case of iresh sperm suspensions. The ring forms 
within the margin of the drop in the case of 1/200 dilution, but 
it remains narrow, and tends to break into bead-like aggreg^ttions, 
proving that the spermatozoa by their own activity have produced 
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a greater CO 2 concentration within the 'ring, which furnishes 
centers of aggregation positive to the 1 /200 concentration of the 
drop. Drops below this concentration or drops of pure sea-water 
furnish no reaction. 

Summarizing; it would appear that the spermatozoa of Nereis 
follow a CO 2 gradient to the point of paralysis (about 1 /lOO sat- 
uration). The clear zone outside an aggregation represents the 
effective CO 2 gradient in every case. The various forms of 
reaction to drops of different concentrations follow from this 
simple principle. 

2. Interpretation of the aggregation reaction 

We are now prepared for the interpretation of the aggregation 
phenomena exhibited by fresh sperm suspensions described on 
page 519. The spermatozoa as they come from the body cavity 
are absolutely quiescent; as soon as they are suspended in sea- 
water they become intensively active, and consequently produce 
CO2 very rapidly. Any area of greater concentration of sperm^ir 
tozoa, by producing more CO 2 than other areas, becomes a cen- 
ter of attraction, and aggregations of the spermatozoa once begun 
are bound to proceed to the^ limit, because the closef the aggre- 
gation the greater the CO2 production and consequently the 
greater the chemotactic stimulation. If aggregations once formed 
are broken up and the spermatozoa evenly suspended once more, 
the CO 2 tension in the suspension is greater than at first and is 
evenly distributed. Hence, in the first place the activity of the 
spermatozoa is reduced, and, in the second place, the differential 
of the gradient between that of the general suspension and the 
point of paralysis is greatly#essened. Therefore aggregation 
takes place more slowly and less completely than before; and, 
after a second and a third stirring up, the CO2 tension in the entire 
suspension has become too great to permit of sufficient activity 
to react to the slight possible differential^radient. 

It is obvious that such a reaction can take place only in the 
case of spermatozoa that exhibit extreme sensitiveness to CO 2. 
The spermatozoa of Nereis possess by far the greatest sensitive- 
ness to CO 2 of any studied, as we have already seen. No other 
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spermatozoa exhibit the aggregation reaction in any marked 
form so far as I know; Arbacia which comes next to Nereis in 
point of sensitiveness to CO 2 among the forms studied, shows, 
under certain conditions, a cloud-like formation similar to the 
initial stage of aggregation in Nereis. These will be referred to 
beyond. 

It may perhaps be objected that the aggregation reaction in 
Nereis is not necessarily caused by CO 2 excretion, but possibly by 
some other substance produced by the spermatozoa. ‘And it 
would be difficult to meet this objection in any absolutely con- 
clusive way. But the following considerations render the con- 
clusion extremely probable. In the first place it can be proved 
that the spermatozoa exhibit positive chemotaxis towards some 
substance that they themselves produce. Thus July 31, 1912, 
the following experiment was made: 

With the dry sperm of oile individual two suspensions were made 
at the same time (8.57 a.m.) namely: a. one drop of sperm in 9 cc. sea- 
water, h two drops of sperm in 6 cc. sea-water; the activity of the sperm 
in both suspensions being the same h should produce any attractive sub- 
stance in much greater amount than a. This was tested by making 
preparations of a and h on separate slides beneath raised covers. A droiJ 
of h was then* injected into slide a, and a drop of a into slide b at 8.51). 
On slide a there was a very quick beautiful positive reaction to the intro- 
duced drop, that is a clear border formed about the drop owing to positive 
chemotaxis of the spermatozoa a to the drop of denser suspension b. 
On slide h not only was such positive reaction absent, but the drop of 
introduced sperm actually lost its spermatozoa and became clearer, 
owing to the positive chemotaxis now being away from the drop. The 
same results were obtained also by using two suspensions of equal den- 
sity, one of which was older than the other. The fresher suspension 
reacted positively to the older suspension. 

In the second place, it is of course certain that the spermatozoa 
becoming suddenly active in the sea-water must produce CO 2 ; 
and as we have seen that the spermatozoa of Nereis react even to 
a 1 /200 dilution of a saturated solution of CO 2 in sea-water, if it 
can be proved that a stanllard suspension of spermatozoa produces 
an equivalent amount, the probability that CO 2 is the agent 
involved in the aggregation effect become very great. E;?peri- 
ments directed to this end showed that a 1/100 dilution of CO 2 
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lies near the limit of demonstrability both by color reaction tests 
and also by gas-burette estimation. A number of tests of sperm 
suspensions were made with acid color indicators. In the case of 
neutral red a dilute solution in sea-water has a decided orange 
tinge due to slight normal alkalinity of the sea-water. The same 
dilution made from a standard concentrated solution by the addi- 
tion of a sperm suspension, shows a decided rose color without any 
trace of orange. The spermatozoa then aggregated in the vial 
used and the aggregations sank to the bottom, forming a bright 
red precipitate, and the supernatant fluid, now merely opalescent 
on account of the few -sperms remaining in it, was faint rose. 
There is thus a decided acid reaction of the sperm ^spehsion. 
Tests with azolitmin and tropaeolin 000 No. 1 also gave clear indi- 
cations of acid. The sperm suspensions were tested within two 
minutes or less after their preparation; the liberation of the acid 
takes place therefore very suddenly. ^ It is liberated only when 
the sperm become active, and the change of color is not given if 
the sperm remain inactive. It is therefore very probable that CO 2 
is the acid revealed. 

Finally a large number of tests for CO 2 were made of the air in 
closed flasks containing considerable quantities of active sperm 
suspensions of Arbacia. The details of these tests made with a 
gas burette nfeed not be given. They extended over a week, using 
the sperm of Arbacia which could be obtained in larger quantities 
than Nereis. Although the determinations came very near the 
limits of experimental error, there could be no question as to the 
presence of CO 2 in quantities above that contained in the air 
or in normal sea-water. 

In consideration of the fa^ts (1) that sperm suspensions of 
Nereis produce a substance to which spermatozoa of Nereis 
react positively ^2) that an acid is present in the suspensions (3) 
that the production of CO 2 by the suspensions can be demon- 
strated and (4) that spermatozoa of !^ereis react positively to, 
dilutions of CO 2 in sea-water which are barely detectable by 
color indicator, or gas burette, it can hardly be questioned that 
the Aggregation reaction in Nereis is due to positive chemotaxis 
to CO 2 . 
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3. Reaction to other acids 

The sp6rin of Nereis exhibits the same positive choiiio taxis 
to other acids as to CO 2 . It is hardly necessary therefore to 
enter into details. Sulphuric, hydrochloric, nitric, and acetic 
acids were tested. They agree very closely with respect to the 
effective dilutions; N/1000 dilution of any of these acids is an 
effective chemotacticum agreeing quite closely in the degree of 
the effect produced with.l per cent CDs; N/2000 may cause sliglit 
ring formation in a drop introduced into a fresh sperm susjiension, 
but, if the suspension has reached the non- aggregative stage, no 
reaction ensues, owing to the fact that the acid concentration in 
question furnishes no gradient. 

Drops of stronger concentration cause a ring-shaped aggrega- 
tion which continues to grow until diffusion eliminates the acid 
gradient. None of these acids cause the least sign of agglutina- 
tion of the spermatozoa whatever their strength. 

A drop of N/10 acid introduced within a sperm suspension 
beneath a raised cover kills all the spermatozoa in its immediate 
neighborhood, as the acid diffuses the zone of dead sperm increases 
but as the margin of the diffusing acid reaches a dilution that is no 
longer fatal it becomes marked by a clear border which is due to 
the migration of sperm to it, even though they are carried into a 
fatal concentration; and so the drop continues to grow so long as 
an acid gradient remains. 

There is never the least sign of negative chemotaxis with respect 
to any concentration of any acid, nor indeed of any other agent 
tested. This being the case it is obvious that the aggregation of 
the spermatozoa can not be by any trial and error method of 
behavior, but must take place through orientation. 

4 . Behavior with reference to alkalis 

The spermatozoa of Nereis do not exhibit any chemo tactic 
reaction, positive or negative, to drops of KOH or NaOIl injected 
into a suspension beneath a raised cover-slip. The drop remains 
empty at first, and spermatozoa that enter it by chance are 
agglutinated, so that in a short time the drop becomes filled 
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with agglutinated sperm masses. The alkahs were used in 
concentrations of N/2500 and N/5000. 

Though no chemotatic reaction takes placej yet an interesting 
reaction may be procured by injecting a drop of N/5000 KOH into 
a sperm suspension made in 1/100 dilution of saturated CO 2 
sea-water. The sperm in this are nearly or quite paralyzed, and 
will not of course react to an injected drop of 1/100 CO 2 - But if 
a drop of N/5000 KOH be injected into such a suspension beneath 
a raised cover glass, motility of the spermatozoa returns at a short 
distance from the margin of the introduced drop, due evidently 
to neutralization of the acid, and aggregations of the active sperm 
may form outlining the KOH drop a certain distance from the 
margin. This experiment furnishes at once an interesting demon- 
stration of recovery from CO 2 narcosis, and of the nature of the 
contrast between the acid and alkali reaction of the spermatozoa. 

5. Reactions to other substances 

It lay entirely outside of the scope of this work to attempt an 
exhaustive analysis of the behavior of the spermatozoa with 
reference to chemical substances. The investigation was under- ■ 
taken to analyze the relations of the behavior of spermatozoa 
to fertilization; and when the principle of chemotaxis was one'e 
demonstrated, and the relation of this chemotactic reaction to the 
very striking aggregation reaction, it seemed better to turn at 
once to the subject of the behavior of the spermatozoa towards 
eggs and egg-secretions of the same species. It may be remarked 
incidentally that tests with alcohol and ether gave negative 
results, that is, no evidence of positive or negative chemotaxis 
was found. In some cases there was slight indication of ring 
formation near the margin of an introduced drop of- 5 per cent 
alcohol or ether in sea-water, which may indicate a stimulating 
effect of the spermatozoa at an optimum concentration, but which, 
in the absence of a clear margin external to the ring cannot indi- 
cate chemotaxis. 
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6, Thermotaxi^ 

The spermatozoa of Nereis do not exhibit any positive response 
to drops of sea-water at higher temperatures. Into suspensions 
of spermatozoa in sea-water at 21®C. under raised cover-slips* 
drops of sea-water at 44°C., 52°C., and 84°C, were injected succes- 
sively. No ring formation occurred with reference to any of these 
drops. They did not fill up with sperm as rapidly as drops of 
sea-water at room temperature, but^;his is no doubt due to tlie 
paralysis that sets in, as previously noted above about 28°C. 
The only observable effect of the heated drops was that aggrega- 
tions formed a little earlier in the general suspension near the 
margins of the introduced drop ; and this is attributable to in- 
creased activity of the sperm owing to rise of temperature, hence 
increased CO 2 production in the zone of increased activity; and 
more rapid aggregation as a consequence. 

7. Thigmoiaxis 

In contact with any sohd object Nereis spermatozoa tend to 
carry out circus movements in an anti-clockwise direction, when, 
fresh, but may soon come to rest. , In any field of the microscope 
in a suspension beneath a cover glass one sees many of the sper- 
matozoa in contact with the slide at rest, and many pthers carry- 
ing out the circus movements, while those that are freely sus- 
pended swim in spiral paths. The thigmotatic reaction then 
appears first to be the exaggeration of the rotation component of 
the ordinary locomotor movements, and second rest. 

This reaction may of course come in conflict with the chemo- 
tactic reaction, as for instance in the clear margin external to the 
ring of spermatozoa produced in response to a drop of 1/100 CO 2 
sea-water. Within this area all the freely suspended spermatozoa 
swim directly towards the ring, but those in contact with slide or 
cover-slip may continue their circus movements without any 
apparent directive effect from the CO 2 gradient. The thigmo- 
tactic stimulus appears thus to be more effective than the ,C 02 
gradient. 
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This thigniotactic reaction may be the starting point apparently 
of some of the aggregations formed in suspensions. Thus aggrega- 
tions tend to form in the angle between the glass rod and the slide, 
which appear to owe their origin to the thigmotactic reaction; 
•but when a considerable number of spermatozoa have accumulated 
in the angle their CO 2 excretion acts as a positive chemotactic 
stimulus on the sperm of the suspension, and a dense swarm soon 
forms along the rod, filling the angle and extending beyond it. 
Such a continuous swarm then tends to break into evenly spaced 
masses still in contact with the rod, owing to variations in CO 2 
production. Thus thigmotaxis in this case is the initial cause of 
aggregations, which owe their subsequent growth to chemotaxis. 

It may be that the thigmotactic reaction is a frequent cause of 
aggregations, particularly in suspensions that have produced 
considerable CO^ when aggregations form only slowly and always 
in contact with the substratum. But in fresh suspensions this 
cannot be the case, for the aggregations first formed are freely 
suspended. In many cases aggregations may be seen to form with 
reference to firm strands or fibers of mucus in a suspension, and 
in such cases it appears probable that thigmotaxis and chemo- 
taxis are combined. 

8. Variations of rmciiom 

So far as observed the behavior of sperm suspensions in sea- 
water may be quite fully explained by the forms of reaction 
described, and this brings the present section to a natural conclu- 
sion. But we may finally note certain variations of the reactions. 
The sperm suspensions were usually made, as stated, by mixing 
a drop or two of dry sperm with about 8 to 10 cc. of sear-water in a 
Syracuse watch crystal. This was done with a pipette, drawing in 
the suspension and squirting it out again until the sperm was 
evenly mixed. If this is done from one side, as is usually the case, 
a current is made across the dish to the opposite, side and back 
along both sides, creating miniature whirlpools. Such currents 
of course come to rest in a few seconds, but when the aggregations 
become visible, ten to forty or more seconds later, they define 
very accurately the original currents. At first I thought natur- 
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ally of soiDO iii(M)tactif‘ roaetiou. But oii more' (*aroful (^xainina- 
t ioii iind (*oiisi(l('] atioii t lu' folio oxplaiiat lou appt'ars in uch 
more pr()])al)le. Mierosoopie a^«;re^atious must to form 

while the water (*urroats are still moving; they are then (^longatial 
by the friction in the direction of the current, and as thev grow 
to macroscopic size the aggregations ten{l to pres^n’ve this form. 
The definition of the currents is din^ to the form of the aggn^ga- 
tious rather than to their arrangement, and as they (*ontract to 
splierical form the current-figures becouK^ less ])ronoiinc(‘d ami 
very largely disappear. 

Very interesting configurations may lie produced in a. sp(a'm 
suspension of Nereis by dropping in dilute acids. In a, fmv seiMinds 
(|uite complex wreath-like or festooned aggregations of spia’ma- 
tozoa appear at the site of the enttaang drop marking out a(‘ci ir- 
ately the distribution of the acid in the suspension. Tlies(‘ of 
coarse vary with the strength of the acid, a,nd tJie distam*(‘ from 
which it Is dropped. 

Tf a few drops of a suspension of active Nereis s])erm be mounted 
beneath a raised cover slip, it will be observed that the older 
margin of the suspension for a width of 1 to 2 mm. soon b(a‘om('s 
free from spermatozoa, thus tending to eoncentrate the suspiai- 
sion the same distance from the margin (fig. 4). This coiuaai- 
trated ring of the suspension then tends to form aggregations mon^ 
rapidly than tlie more central parts. In the case of a suspiaision 
that is not perfectly fresh, aggregations may form only in this 
ring. The withdrawal of spermatozoa from tla^ margin of tlu' 
drop might at first thought be attributed to a nogalivij (‘iK^moiaxls 
towards oxygen. However, it is almost certainly not lliis, i)ul 
a positive reaction towards the higher tension of tlu^ inti'i-ioi' 
of the drop. If a drop of sea-water saturated with oxyguu ))(' 
injected into a suspension beneath a raised co\'er, the spermatozoa 
avoid it in tlie same way that they do the free margin of tlu' 
suspension. 

The spermatozoa of Nereis make an acid indicator more', deli- 
cate than any of the chemical dye indicators. In the course of 
some experiments I discovered quite accidmitidly, thus avoiding 
an awkward mistake, that the first few drops of water througli any 
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available filter paper give a distinct acid test, using the spermato- 
zoa of X(‘reis as indicator: A drop injected into a fresh sperm sus- 
pension invaria])ly gave the ring formation with outer clear border, 
which is the characteristic and unmistakable acid reaction. This 
suggests the possible use of such cells as indicators in certain 
classes of experiments; some preliminary observations which I 
have made concerning iX), production of dividing eggs by this 
method are distinctly promising, though the results are compli- 
cated by the usual presence of other substances. 

.9. Chemotaxis to egg-secretions 

The spermatozoa of Nereis exhibit positive chemotaxis to egg- 
secretions, whicli may be demonstrated in the same way as the 
positive cheinotaxis to acids, but this subject, wliich is of course 
the niost im])ortant j)art with reference to the fertilization 
problem, may be postponed to the next s(K*ti()ii dealing with 
agglutination phenomeiia, because it is always associated with 
agglutination. 

B. ARBACIA 

The reactions of Arbacia spermatozoa are essentially the same 
in principle as those of Nereis, but on account of the lesser sensi- 
tivenCvSS of the spermatozoa, as noted in the section on activation 
phetiomena, the reactions are much slower and less clearly defined. 
This may be illustrat(Ri by the notes on a single experiment : 
July 20, 1912. A fresli suspension of Arbacia sperm was made b\^ 
mixing two drops of the dry sperm with 9 ce. of sea- water. The 
suspension appears milky, and the spermatozoa arc decidedly 
active under the microscope. A portion was immediately moun- 
ted under a raised co\'er-slip and two drops of 5 per cent 
sea- water were injected some distance apart. At first there 
appeared to be no reaction, as contrasted with Nereis in whicli 
ring formation is almost instantaneous under such circumstances. 
In two minutes the sites of the drops became more cloudy than 
the rest of the slide, and a faintly defined clear margin began to 
appear surrounding the drop. The picture gradually gained in 
definiteness until it became very clear. Tlie central aggrega- 
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tions at first showed radiating strands of sperm visible to the naked 
eye, but then closed to form a solid drop, and this grew at its 
margins, preserving the clear external zone, until the clear margins 
of the two drops, at first? several millimeters apart, ran together. 
Outside of the influence of the drops cloud formations appeared, 
florresponding to an early stage of the aggregations of Nereis. 

The clear margin of the drops is not by any means so well 
defined as in Nereis. Moreover, the spermatozoa are so small 
that it is difficult to observe their behavior in the clear margin. 
However, there can be no doubt that the phenomenon is essen- 
tially the same as in Nereis, and that the aggregation in the drop, 
the appearance of the clear margin, and the growth of the aggrega- 
tion are due to positive chemotaxis to CO.. 

This reaction is given clearly only by a fresh sperm suspension. 
One ten minutes old does not give it, owing presumably to for- 
mation of CO 2 in the suspension. 

A considerable number of tests were made. In some the reac- 
tion was much more rapid ‘than in the experiment described. 
In one of these tests I injected drops of 20 per cent, 4 per cent and 
1 per 'cent of the CO 2 sea-water near together. In the case of the 
20 per cent a ring with external clear margin was formed in a fcAv 
seconds. The ring did not close. The 4 per cent formed a ring 
which closed in its center. There was no reaction to the 1 per 
cent. The same suspension gave no reaction twenty-five minutes 
after it was mixed. In another case I got a faint reaction to 
1 per cent CO 2 sea-water. 

The fact of positive chemotaxis of Arbacia sperm to CO. 
dissolved in the sea-water was repeatedly demonstrated. In 
the case of a drop mounted beneath a raised cover it expresses 
itself by a gradual aggregation of the sperm towards the center, 
leaving the margins clear. 

As is to be expected from the slower and less delicate reaction 
to CO 2 , as compared with Nereis, spermatozoa of Arbacia react 
also to other acitJs, but more slowly and not to so great dilutions. 
Thus in tests of N/IO, N/50, N/250and N/1000 H 2 SO 1 , strong 
positive reactions were obtained for the first three, whereas hnly 
a faint shadowy reaction is given to N/1000. In the case of Nereis 
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it will be recalled that N /2000 gives a distinct reaction. Posi- 
tive reactions were not secured with N/1000 HCl or HNO3, 
but were with N/250, The ring formed in response toN/250 
H2SO4 grows somewhat owing to diffusion of the acid; in the case 
of N/50 and N/10 H.SO^ the growth is much greater, in general 
in proportion to concentrations. 

As in Nereis alkalis agglutinate, but cause no aggregation. 
KOH was tested in two ways: (1) addition of a small quantity of 
N/2000 KOH in sea-water to a vial of fresh sperm suspension 
caused macroscopic agglutinations which are irreversible. (2) a 
drop of N/2000 KOH injected into a suspension beneath a raised 
cover fills in a short time with sperms that agglutinate ; but there 
is no chemotaxis, and in a short while the drop is left to one side 
by aggregation of the sperm away from it, owing to rise of CO2 
tension elsewhere. 


Reaction to egg-secretions 

As contrasted with the slowness of reaction of Arbacia sperma- 
tozoa to acids, the reaction to egg-secretions is instantaneous 
and clear cut. There is a most pronounced positive ehemo- 
taxis, as tested with drops even of very weak egg-extract injected 
into a sperm suspension mounted beneath a raised cover-slip; 
but this is always associated with agglutination, and is, therefore, 
best considered under that head. 

IV. AGGLUTINATION PHENOMENA AND REACTIONS OF 
SPERMATOZOA TO EGG-SECRETIONS 

1. INTRODUCTION 

Following the demonstration of definite chemotactic behavior 
of spermatozoa of Nereis and Arbacia the question naturally 
arises what relation, if any, has this form of behavior to the union 
of egg and spermatozoon in fertilization. As is well known, the 
mere observation of the interaction of the sexual elements in 
fertilization led long ago to the theory that the egg attracts the 
spertnatozoon to itself by chemotaxis, and fusion results from 
active penetration of the ovum by the spermatozoon. But in 
recent years there has been a tendency to deny both of these 
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pnnciplBS &s factors in. tlic union. OliGinotnxis lin.s fnllGn into 
disrepute; and the theory that the spermatozoon boros into the 
egg has been rejected by several observers. 

If chemotaxis is concerned in the union of ovum and spermato- 
zoon the medium in which fertilization operates must contain tlie 
substance concerned. In the case of the eggs of Nereis and Arba- 
cia, therefore, the hypothetical substance which attracts tlie 
spermatozoa must exist in sea-water whicli has been in contact 
with fertilizable eggs; and it must be possible to obtain a sufficient 
concentration of the substance in question in sea- water to demon- 
strate its presence by reaction of the spermatozoa, because, ex 
hyp,j the substance exists in effective amounts in the sea- water 
surrounding the eggs. If it were impossible to dcmonslrate tlie 
presence of an agent to which spermatozoa of the same spi'cics are 
positively chemo tactic by such means the theory of cluMnotaxis 
would have to be abandoned. However, tlie presence of such a 
substance is readily demonstrated both in Nereis and Arbacia. 

In the second place, if the union of the ovum and spermatozoon 
after they have come in contact operates not mechanically, but 
through some bio-chemical reaction between spermatozoon and 
ovum, the sea-water in which eggs have been standing sliould 
contain a substance also capable of reaction with tlie sperm, wliicli 
should be an efficient indicator for it. 

I was guided by some such ideas as these in the series of experi- 
ments which follow, and which showed at the very first trials that 
sea-water which has stood with fertilizable eggs of Nereis or 
Arbacia contains a substance to which the spermatozoa of the 
same species are positively chemo tactic, and also a substance 
which agglutinates the spermatozoa of its own species. It may 
be that one substance is concerned in both reactions, but it is 
more probable that two are present. It is perhaps worth empha- 
sizing here, for this is the fact that struck me at the start, tliat the 
sea-water which has stood over eggs^ combines botii the effects of 

® To avoid the frequent repetition of such a circumlocution we may call sea- 
water, which has contained eggs and is charged with their emanation, egg sea- 
water; and the concentration of the substance in the sea-water may be expfessed 
by writing the relative bulks of eggs and sea-water as a fraction. 1 hus ‘ egg^ sea- 
water 1/3^ would indicate that the bulk of eggs was one-third the volume of the 
sea-w'ater. Time is also a factor in the concentration, of course. 
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an acid (aggregation) and also an alkali (agglutination) on the 
spermatozoa. The comparison may, of course, be superficial, 
but it serves at least to emphasize the double action of tHe egg- 
secretion. 

As contrasted with the difference in rapidity and delicacy of 
reaction between the spermatozoa of Nereis and those of Arbacia 
to inorganic substances, we may note in advance that the reactions 
to the egg extractives are as rapid a'nd clear in the one case as in 
the other, and are entirely similar in principle, though there ai^e 
certain secondary differences that will be noted in the proper 
place. 

2. INITIAL EXPERIMENT 

We may begin by describing the reactions to be observed in 
the case of an Arbacia sperm-suspension freshly made and 
mounted beneath a raised cover-slip, into which a drop of Arbacia 
egg sea-water 1/10 to 1/20 about half-an-hour-old is injected. 
The naked eye observation shows almost instaneous formation 
of a ring at the margin of the drop, with simultaneous formation 
of a clear external zone about 1.5 to 2 mm. wide; the ring then 
breaks up into small agglutinated masses and so becomes beaded. 
The trail of substance left in withdrawing the pipette extends to 
the margin of the cover-slip. It also is a center of attraction and 
the ring is therefore prolonged by a chain of agglutinated masses 
to the margin. 

One can observe the details of the reaction best under the micro- 
scope, using a low power, by bringing the point of the pipette into 
the field of the microscope and blowing in the drop with the aid of 
a flexible rubber tube held in the mouth, while looking through the 
microscope. The reaction takes place so rapidly that it requires 
repeated observations to observe all the details. In the first 
second the spermatozoa are aroused to intense activity and form 
small agglutinated masses within the drop; these then appear 
actually to Tush^ together (to use the language of my note book) 
to form larger agglutinations for a period of three to five seconds, 
after, which no more fusion of masses takes place. The aggluti- 
nated masses thus range from relatively large to relatively small. 
While this has been going on in the interior of the drop, a ring 
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has formed at the margin, and a clear zone arises external to it. 
The rip^ is at first continuous^ but it ruptures in numerous places 
in two or three seconds and each segment contracts quickly to an 
agglutination mass. 

The agglutinated masses in the interior of the drop are smaller 
than in the ring, owing to the relatively low concentration of the 
sperm suspension within the drop, and they break up very ciuickly 
while the sperm is still exfremely active. The movements of 
the spermatozoa then gradually slacken; in a' few minutes the 
larger and more firmly agglutinated masses of tlie ring also begin 
to break up and in ten or fifteen minutes all are resoh^ed. 

This preliminary observation demonstrates a three-fold action 
of the egg-extractive: (1) it activates the spermatozoa; (2) it 
aggregates them through j)ositive chemotaxis; (3) it agglutinates 
them. The phase of increase of activity lasts only a short time, 
a minute or two at the most, after which movements of the sperm 
slacken and become less than the control, or cease entirely. Posi- 
tive chemotaxis (aggregation) is shown by formation of a clear 
zone external to the marginal ring. This is always a sign of 
chemotaxis, as we have seen in the preceding section. 

The agglutination phenomenon is fundamentally different 
from the aggregation; in the latter the spermatozoa are merely 
loosely associated, and slight agitation is sufficient to scatter them. 
In the agglutinated masses the spermatozoa are stuck together 
and are not separated by shaking. In the case of Nereis where 
thq agglutination is firmer than in Arbacia the masses may be 
broken up into smaller masses by needles, or preserved cn tnassc 
in killing fluids. The breaking up of the ring into separate masses 
is a characteristic agglutination effect ; the rings formed in response 
to an acid do not break up unless the acid is very weak (see p. 537). 
Finally an agglutinative substance produces its effect when 
shaken up and evenly distributed in a vial of sperm suspension, 
but an aggregative substance cannot of course exert a chemo tactic 
effect in the absence of a gradient. 

The same experiment succeeds well with Nereis. The egg^ of 
this form give off a substance (or substances) into the sea-water, 
which causes aggregation and agglutination of the spermatozoa 
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when a drop of sea-water so charged is injected into a fresh sperm 
suspension beneath a raised cover slip. The activation is not 
so pronounced in this case as in Arbacia. The aggregation phe- 
nomenon is the same. The agglutinations are substantially 
permanent in Nereis; the spermatozoa stick together much more 
firmly. 

In what follows we may leave the activation and aggregation 
phenomena out of account for the mo*st part and confine ourselves 
to the problems of agglutination. The substance which causes 
agglutination of the spermatozoa we shall call the sperm agglu- 
tinin. The agglutination may be shown very strikingly in a 
vial of fresh sperm suspension. In the case of Arbacia the 
addition of two or three drops of egg sea-water 1 /4, which has stood 
half-an-hour, to about 2 cc. of a fresh milky sperm suspension 
causes formation of agglutinations 1 to 2 mm. in diameter in a 
few seconds. The agglutination may be so strong that the 
fluid between the white agglutinated masses appears perfectly 
clear. The masses gradually fade from view in a few minutes , 
but microscopic agglutinations may remain half-an-hour or 
more. 

The degree of agglutination is of course dependent on the den- 
sity of the suspension. This is shown by the following experi- 
ment : Ovaries and eggs of Arbacia were cut up in about four times 
their own bulk of sea-water and allowed to settle. Two cubic 
centimeters of the supernatant fluid was put in each of three vials. 
To one was added 3 drops of a fresh milky sperm suspension, to 
the next 12 drops of the same, to the third 36 drops. No visible 
agglutinations formed in the first; in the second agglutinations 
became visible to the naked eye almost immediately, in the third 
agglutinations were larger, more numerous, and apparently more 
solid. 

3. OVA ALONE PRODVCE THE AGGLUTINATING SUBSTANCE 

The eggs of both forms thus produce an agglutinin in the sea- 
water. The next question is whether the agglutinin is specifically 
an egg-product. A considerable number of experiments prove 
that this is the case. The large body cavity of Arbaciais filled 
with abundant coelomic fluid and this may be supposed to 
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contain substances from various tissues. lUit it invariably 
proved perfectly neutral to spermatozoa of Arbacia, even when 
taken from females with large ovaries, showing that Ihe substance 
concerned in agglutination does not escape from the. ovaries of 
the intact animal, or, if its does, that it is promptly destroyed. 
Nor wms it possible to extract a sperm agglutinating substance 
for Arbacia by extracting the intestine in se.a- or fresh-water.^ 
These experiments were repeated a sullicient number of times to 
be conclusive. 

As illustrations: (1) Intestine extractives. Aiip;ust 31, 1012. The 
intestines of several Arbacia were cut u]) in about twicf* their hulk of 
distilled water, and were allowed to stand in it alxnit an \w\\r. The 
strongly amber-colored fluid was filtered oil' and nanhTed isotonic witli 
the sea-water by addition of concentrated sea-water (four parts uf the 
latter to six of the intestine extract). This fluid causes no agglutination 
in sperm suspensions. A similar extract of the ovaries caused iinnnnliate 
large dense agglutination masses. (2) ( oelomic fluid; As is well known, 
the coelomic fluid of Arbacia contains largo numbers of densely ])igruen- 
ted corpuscles. Outside the body tlio fluid quickly forms a loosi' clot 
which includes many of the corpuscles. The others can be separated 
from the remaining serum by centrifuging. The corpus(hvfr(‘e s(Tuni 
was sometimes used, sometimes simply the clot-free serum. U(q)eated 
te.sts were made both ]>y injecting droj)s into fresh sperm .suspfuisions 
beneath raised cover glasses, and also by mixing with fr(‘sh spf^rm 
suspension in vials. AVhether the coelomic fluid came from mah's or 
females it proved invariably negative, except for tlu^ faintest sort of 
agglutination reaction in one or two eases only, which may have indi- 
cated some individual differences. It is interesting in view of (he.se 
facts that outside of the body the coelomic fluid Ix'comes heavily 
charged "with the sperm agglutinin if eggs are placed in it. ft must be 
supposed therefore that the Ovarian membrane is impermeable to the 
agglutinating substance in the intact aninud. 

^ The experiments this year simply opeiietl up the probioms, nrul if was impu.ssi- 
ble to make any quantitative tests or a'lcquate chemical ex.brninat iori. tor tlu 
purpose of the biological problem of the behavior of the spermatozoa wif li rfjfcr- 
ence to the eggs the question of immediate importance was the behavior wit I 
reference to egg-extractives or secretions in the sea-water tested. Stronger agglu- 
tinating solutions were made by increasing the quantity of eggs witli rf'bTence tr 
the sea-water, or by crushing the eggs in sea-w'ater. Distilled water was sliown ic 
extract more agglutinin from a given bulk of eggs than sea-water; and the coe- 
lomic fluid of Arbacia also proved to be a better medium for extracting agglutinir 
from the eggs than sca-watcr. It would be possible of course to ostabli.sh^juanti 
tative values for all of these relations, and thi.s problem should receive attention 
The problems of solubility of the agglutinin in various metlla, and other chemica 
questions, also present themselves. 
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In the case of Nereis it wa^ not possible to reach sucn conclu- 
sive results, because the sexually mature female is practically a 
bag of eggs, and one cannot obtain other organs for testing. I 
cut up five females that had shed their eggs in 10 cc. of sea-water. 
In spite of efforts to get rid of all eggs, a considerable number’ 
were in the water. For control I used the eggs of two females in 
100 cc. sea-water. ‘ On test in half-an-hour the fluid from above 
the eggs was found to be about ten times as agglutinative as the 
fluid from the bodies of the spent females. So that it is certain 
that other tissues do not produce much sperm agglutinin and it is 
probable that they do not produce any. The stnall amount 
present could be accounted for by the few eggs included, and per- 
haps by egg secretions absorbed by the tissues. 

4. FIXATION OF THE AGGLUTININ BY SPERMATOZOA 

The next question was whether the agglutination reaction as 
described has the usual characters of a chemical reaction? The 
general result is (1) that an agglutinated sperm suspension in 
which reversal has occurred is not capable of re-agglutination by 
addition of more of the agglutinating substance and (2) that 
the agglutinating substance disappears from an agglutinated 
suspension if not present originally in excess. 

As regards the first point, the earlier experiments were con- 
cerned entirely with the form and conditions of the reaction, and 
the agglutinating substance was always used, as later results 
showed, in excess. It was not possible to get a repetition of the 
agglutination reaction under these cireumstances. But one can 
get a repetition of the reaction in a sperm suspension by addition 
of successive small amounts of the agglutinating substance, until 
the reaction is complete, as the following experiment shows: 

September 4, 1912. Arhacia. 2 cc. of a creamy active sperm suspension 
was agglutinated with 5 drops of an egg-extract prepared as follows: The 
ovaries of three females were cut up in about three times their volume of 
distilled water and allowed to stand about thirty minutes. Then the 
water was filtered off and made isotonic with sea-water by the addition 
of conpentrated sea-water (proportions of 58 to 42 parts). This made a 
very strong agglutinating extract. After reversal of the agglutination 
described above the agglutination was repeated by addition of a drop of 
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another egg-extract. This time the agglutination was complete for it 
could not be repeated a third time. Other sperm suspensions gave 
similar results. 

The result might be interpreted as a purely biologioal reaction, 
that is to say in terms of stimulation, were it not for the fact tliat 
the agglutinating substance disappears from an agglutinated 
sperm suspension, as shown by the following experiment: 

September 12, 1912. Arbacia. Nine parts of a thick activesperrn 
suspension was agglutinated by one part egg-extract. The agglutina- 
tion produced was so strong that the fluid between the white ma.s.^ks 
appeared clear to the eye. In throe or four minutes reversal of the agglu- 
tinations had begun. The agglutinated sperm suspension was then 
centrifuged until practically all the sperm was precipitated. Tln^ super- 
natant fluid was tested and agglutinin Avas shown to be absent. As 
control, a dilution of one part of the same egg-extract witli 9 parts of 
sea-water was tested with the same sperm and proved to he strongly 
agglutinative. Three tests Avere made Avith each with uniform results. 

There can be no doubt, as the result of this and other observa- 
tions also, that the spermatozoa fix in sonfe way the agglutinating 
substance, and it will be simplest to assume as a working liypo thesis 
that the fixation is due to chemical union. I have not yet had the 
opportunity to ascertain if the agglutinin could be regained from 
the sperm precipitated in the centrifuge. 

5. NATURE OF THE EFFECT ON THE SPERM 

We have noted four effects of the egg-extracts on sperm of the 
same species, namely: (1) Stimulation of intense activity, which is 
of brief duration. This is more marked in the case of the sperm of 
Arbacia, than in the case of the naturally extremely active sperm 
of Nereis; (2) An orienting effect expressed in positive chemotaxis; 
(3) An agglutinating action; (4^FolloAving these effects more or 
less complete paralysis of the sperm. 

To what kind of change in the individual spermatozoa is the 
agglutination reaction due? We may note in the first place that 
the agglutination is between the heads of the spermatozoa, and 
that the tails are apparently unaffected, at least at first; it is only 
in later stages of the action of the agglutinating substance- that 
the locomotor function is injured. The adhesion of the heads 
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demonstrates some change in the membrane that renders them 
sticky. The cells are so minute that it is difficult to observe 
any microscopical change in the case of Arbacia; in Nereis the 
spermatozoa are larger^ and it can be seen that in agglutinated 
masses the heads of many of the spermatozoa are swollen into 
spherical form and have lost the normal strong refringibility. 
The change is in this case a very, characteristic one, indicating a 
great increase im permeability. The spermatozoa which have 
undergone this change are usually motionless, and, when not 
fused with one another, appear to be glued to the slide or cover 
slip, never freely suspended. 

Agglutination in itself is in no sense a specific reaction, but one 
that may be expected to accompany certain superficial changes 
of the spermatozoa, however caused, under conditions that bring 
the spermatozoa into contact. It occurs, to a limited extent, 
spontaneously in sperm suspensions that have stood for some time. 

It is particularly noticeable in Nereis under the following con- 
ditions; A fresh sperm suspension is allowed to aggregate on a 
slide beneath a raised cover slip and the aggregations remain 
undisturbed. In the course of ten or fifteen minutes. small agglu- 
tinated masses may form around the margins of the aggregations 
or beneath the aggregations in contact with the slide. There 
may be twenty to fifty or more such masses associated with a 
single aggregation, and they are quite similar in their general 
appearance, to those produced suddenly by the agglutinin of the 
egg, though much smaller, on the average. 

It is not probable that the agglutination is in any real sense toxic 
or cytolytic. It is true that the agglutinin inhibits movement 
after a few minutes, and it certainly lessens the fertilizing power of 
the sperm. But if an agglutinated mass of spermatozoa of Nereis 
be crushed under the microscope many of those liberated are 
active. Moreover, if a small quantity of an agglutinated suspen- 
sion of spermatozoa be added to a relatively large quantity of 
sea- water fertilizing power is partially regained. This might be 
either because some of the spermatozoa of the agglutinated sus- 
pension had escaped combination with the agglutinin and were ^ 
alone concerned in the actual fertilization, or because of recovery 
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from the agglutination effect. It is very difficult to form a 
definite opinion as to the real nature of tlie agglutination ('ITect. 

6. THERMO-RESISTANXE OF THE AGOLUTIXIN 

The agglutinating agent is slowly destroyed at 05^( \: 

August 28. Arbticia: (1) Ovaries and eggs of Arbaeia w(to out up iu 
three times their bulk of sea-water, and let stand about an hour. The 
supernatant fluid is strongly agglutinative on Arbaoia si)erni susixaisions. 
(a) Part of it was now taken and boiled about thirty seconds, and cook'd. 
On test it proved as agglutinative as before, (b) Some more was th<a\ 
boiled five minutes and cooled. Its agglutinative power was appari'nt ly 
undiminished. (c) Another egg-extract similar to the lirst was tlu'n 
boiled and put in a beaker of boiling water for tliirty minutes; the tem- 
perature stood about 95° during this process. On test its agglulinative 
power was shown to be greatly diminished, (d) In a fourth test soim^ 
egg-extract was kept at 95° for sixty-six minutes. It still exliil >ited .'^ome 
agglutinative power, which, however, was verv slight as ('ompanal \\\th 
the control. The heated egg-extract exhildted a consideraldi^ change 
of color from the yellowish red of the control to a much bright I'r red. 

Simultaneously with the loss in agglutinating [lowor, it aiip(Mir<al 
also to gain in aggregating power: Drops of tht'. htyiiiMl and the 
unheated egg-extract were injected into the same sperm extract 
beneath a raised cover. The drop of the lieated (^xpaiuh'd its 
sphere of influence shown by immigration of the >spenu about 
twice as rapidly as the unheated; this was tested several tini(‘s; 
so that it would appear that the aggregative and agglutinative 
agents are probably distinct, and that the agglutinin inhibits 
aggregation to a considerable extent. 

Nereis: The eggs of three females were inseminated in 9 c(l sea-wat(T; 
the supernatant fluid has a slight amberish-greeii color, and is strongly 
agglutinative on Nereis sperm, (a) After keei)ing at 95° C. for im 
minutes its agglutinative power was much reduced. (Ij) After twcMity- 
two minutes at 95°C, the agglutinin was entirely d(^stroycd. Thv. ('olor 
was entirely destroyed also. 

Thus the agglutinating substances^ whatever they may bo, 
are either volatile being gradually driven off by heating, or tlu^y 
are slowly coagulated or disintegrated chemically by a temper- 
ature of 95°C. The agglutinin of Nereis is either more volatile 
or more labile than that of Arbacia. It is impossible to say* defi- 
nitely to what class of chemical substances these agglutinating 
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substances belong. It is^ however^ ^tremely improbable that 
they possess a degree of chemical simphcity sufficient to allow of 
volatilizing; it is more probable that they undergo slow chemical' 
disintegration at the temperature employed. The thermostabil- 
ity of these sperm isoagglutinins is relatively very high, and this 
perhaps makes it doubtful whether they can belong to the same 
class of substances as the haem-agglutinins of vertebrate blood 
sera. This matter must therefore remain undecided, and it 
should be understood that the term agglutinin is used in the pres- 
ent paper in a purely descriptive sense. ^ 

7. FERTILIZING POWER OF AGGLUTINATED SPERM 

The powerful effect of the egg-extract on spermatozoa of the 
same species may be shown by a complete loss of motility as 
we have already seen, and also by a corresponding loss or diminu- 
tion of the fertilizing power. The following e;xperiments illustrate 
this : 

1. Arhacia, The egg-extract used was made by cutting up the ripe 
ovaries in about three times their bulk of distilled water; in half-an-hour 
the water was filtered off and was then made isotonic with sea-water by 
the addition of 42 parts of condensed sea-water to 58 of the egg-extract. 
Five small watch crystals in a series contained (1) 8 drops of the egg-ex- 
tract (2) 4 drops egg-extract, -f- 4 drops sea-water (3) 2 drops egg-extract, 
fi- 6 drops sea-water, (4) 1 drop 6gg-extract, -f- 7 drops sea-water (5) 8 
drops sea-water. To each of these 3 drops of opalescent sperm suspen- 
sion was added; and after twelve minutes a drop of a suspension of 
fresh eggs was added to each. We thus had the same quantity of eggs 
in sperm suspensions of the same density, but in graded amounts of 
egg-extract. The sperm suspensions were so dense that in the control 
(no. 5) the jelly became packed with sperm, forming dense halos around 
the eggs. In (4) a very few (about 1 per cent) had slight halos of sperm 
in the outer layer of the jelly, but in (1), (2) and (3) the paralysis of the 
sperm was so complete that they did not enter the jelly of the eggs at 
all. Ninety-seven minutes later none of the eggs in (1), (2), (3) or (4) 
had segmented; whereas at least % per cent of the control were now in the 
two-celled stage. The lot of eggs was rather poor in this case, but fertili- 
zation was confined entirely to the control. 

If the experiment be made in another way some recovery of the 
spermatozoa from their state of paralysis may be observed. Thus: An 

^ It should be borne in mind that but little is known concerning lysins or agglu- 
tinins of invertebrates. It is perhaps not to be expected that they should exhibit 
the same degree of thermolability as those of vertebrates. 
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active sperm suspension was divided in two parts, and one part was 
^lutinated the addition of about 40 per cent of its own volume of 
the egg-extract* described above, to the other an equal amount of sea- 
water was added. The first was strongly agglutinated; after reversal 
both s^pensions were stirred up, and beginning thirteen minutes after 
agglutination a series of fertilizations were carried out by adding one 
drop of the agglutinated sperm suspension to a measured quantity of 

in about 9 cc. of sca-water at 10 minute intervals. Eacli fertiliza- 
tion had a control of the same quantity of eggs fertilized with one drof) 
of the control sperm. The consistent result was that about IG per cent 
of the eggs fertilized with the agglutinated sperm segmented and at 
least 33 per cent of the control. The non-agglutinated spermatozoa are 
about twice as effective as the agglutinated. Hut a considerable degree 
of recovery of some spermatozoa of the agglutinated suspension is 
shown. 

Nereis. Experiments with Nereis did not give such a marked 
reduction of the fertilizing power of agglutinated sperm as in Arbacia. 
There was, however, a marked delay in the formation of jelly when agglu- 
tinated sperm was used- as compared with normal sperm. 

It is somewhat difficult to make a satisfactory interpretation 
of the effect of agglutination on fertilizing power. On the one 
hand we may suppose that a certain proportion of spermatozoa 
resist the agglutination effect, and are alone concerned in any 
" fertilizing power of an agglutinated suspension; on the other hand 
it might be supposed that the agglutinating effect does not modify 
fertilizing power except as it decreases the motility of thespi^rma- 
tozoa or that the effect is reversible- under the condition of the 
experiments. Either assumption would be consistent with the 
facts. 

8. CONDITIONS OF FORMATION OF THE. AGGLUTININ BY THE EGGS 

The conditions of excretion of the* agglutinating substance by 
the eggs into the sea-water is quite different in the two forms. 
In Arbacia the agglutinin is excreted continuously by unfertilized 
eggs in such amounts that I have n^t succeeded even by repeated 
washings in removing it all. Fertilization does not appear to 
increase or decrease the quantity. In Nereis, on the other hand, 
unfertilized eggs secrete but little of it, and one or two washings in 
sea-water will completely remove it so that the eggs secrete no 
more in detectable quantities; but at the moment of fertilization, 
on the other hand, it is poured forth in advance of the jelly iii 
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large quantities and the eggs then appear to have disposed of their 
entire store, for washed fertilized eggs no longer produce it. The 
conditions are important in their bearing upon the question of 
permeability of the egg-membrane with reference to fertilization. 
The spermatozoa are very efficient indicators of substances leav- 
ing the egg. In the case of Nereis it can be shown that there is a 
sudden increase of permeability at the moment of fertilization, 
but in Arbacia such evidence is lacking. 

The conditions in Arbacia may be shown by the following experi- 
ment : Eggs were washed free from all fragments of ovary and placed in 
about 20 times their own bulk of sea-water and divided in three lots, 
a, b and c. The sea-water over them agglutinates Arbacia sperm in- 
stantaneously. This test was made at 9.30 a.m. The supernatant fluid 
was then removed and the eggs washed in 20 times their bulk of sea- 
water. At 9.53 the supernatant water was tested and found agglutina- 
tive. 9.58, a and h were again washed. 10.04, supernatant fluid again 
agglutinative. 10.05, lot a was fertilized with 2 drops of sperm. 10.10, 
a and b tested again; both agglutinate. 10.16, a and b washed again. 
10.23, supernatant fluid of both agglutinates. 10.30, a and h washed 
again. 10.36, both agglutinate sperm; b is rather more effective. 10.40, 
washed a and b again. 10.45, both agglutinate; h more effective. 10.51 , 
washed a and b again. 1 1 .00, both agglutinative; a more than b. 11.08 
to 1 1 .20, other tests of a and b show a somewhat more effective. 

The experiment shows both fertilized and unfertilized eggs of 
Arbacia to be constantly secreting a substance into the sea-water 
which agglutinates the spermatozoa. The substance must be 
• effective in very minute quantities for the amount of water used 
in each of the eight washings was at least ten times the bulk of the 
eggs, yet as soon as the eggs had settled to the bottom of the vials 
used the supernatant fluid . contained the agglutinin in appre- 
ciable amounts. How long this process keeps up in Arbacia I 
cannot say; and too much reliance cannot be placed on the result 
for the fertilized eggs because a large proportion of the eggs failed 
to fertilize or at least to segment. 

The conditions in Nereis are quite different; the experiments 
showed that shortly after the eggs are taken they charge at least 
ten times their bulk of sea- water with an easily detectable amount 
of sp«rm agglutinin. But if the eggs are washed once usually no 
more agglutinin can be demonstrated. If now the eggs are stirred 
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up in the vial, fertilized and allowed to settle, the supernatant 
fluid is very powerfully agglutinative. The experiment was 
repeated a sufficient number of times to inak.e certain of this 
result. 

A number of tests were also made with the object of determining 
if the eggs of Nereis continued to produce agglutinin after fertili- 
zation. These showed that the eggs cease very quickly tlieir 
production of agglutinating substance. None could be detected 
during the maturation period, but apparently there is a second 
production about the time of the first cleavage. On this point I 
wish to be understood to speak witli reserve. The swelling of 
the jelly secreted at fertilization makes the eggs very bulky, and 
the jelly itself takes up any egg secretion, so that there are consid- 
erable technical difficulties in making satisfactory tests. 

The fact that stands out perfectly plainly in the case of Nereis 
is the sudden increase in secretion of agglutinin into the sea- 
water just after insemination, followed by cessation of its pro- 
duction. The spermatozoa give absolutely positive tests. As 
will be shown later, the observations on the normal fertilization 
are in complete harmony wuth this. 

The difference between Nereis and^Arbacia in these respects 
is thus sharply marked. However, it should be remembererl that 
the unfertilized eggs of Arbacia have formed both polar bodies, 
whereas those of Nereis are in the stage of the germinal vesicle. 
It may be that eggs of Arbacia in the germinal vesicle stage are 
relatively impermeable in the same sense as those of Nereis. 

9. HETERO-AGGLUTINATION AND THE QUESTION OF SPECIFICITY! 

REACTIONS BETWEEN NEREIS AND ARBACIA 

The demonstration of intraspecific sperm-agglutinating sub- 
stances derived only from the ova having been made, the question 
arose whether these substances were essentially the same in both 
species, or different. If the same, the egg-extract of each should 
agglutinate the sperm of the other, A number of tests were 
therefore made which demonstrated conclusively that the^ sub- 
stances are decidedly different with reference to their cross-agglu- 
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The fact that ‘the egg secretions of Arbacia cause agglutination 
of Nereis sperm as well as Arbacia sperm seems at first sight 
to indicate the iso-agglutinating substance of Arbacia is not 
specific. But the fact that other Arbacia fluids likewise aggluti- 
nate the sperm of Nereis, but not those of Arbacia, raises the 
question whether the egg-secretion does not contain in addition 
to the iso-agglutinating substance, also another which is aggluti- 
native for Nereis sperm like the substance in the coelomic fluid, 
but not for its own sperm. 

If there are two substances present in the egg secretion it ought 
to be possible to separate them by various means. They might 
exhibit different heat-lability, so that one might be destroyed at 
a temperature that would leave the other still active. Of if they 
have different affinities it might be possible to fix the Nereis agglu- 
tinating substance by Nereis sperm, leaving the iso-agglutinating 
substance intact. Neither of these experiments could be per- 
formed this year, owing to the disappearance of the necessary 
material. 

However, it waspossible to show in another way that the Nereis- 
agglutinating substance of Arbacia egg-extract is distinct from the 
iso-agglutinating substan(?e: An egg-extract of Arbacia seventeen 
days old was found to have entirely lost its power of agglutinating 
Nereis spermatozoa, while it retained undiminished its power of 
agglutinating Arbacia spermatozoa. Originally it agglutinated 
both kinds of spermatozoa. Now the change that took place in 
the egg-extract on standing is not a mere weakening of action as 
might be supposed, because the iso-agglutinating action was 
noted as undiminished, whereas the hetero-agglutinating action 
was entirely lost. The only possible conclusion, therefore, is 
that the egg-extract contained two agglutinating substances at 
least, namely: An iso-agglutinin and a hetero-agglutinin, ‘and 
that the latter is relatively labile, the former relatively stable, 
tlnfortunateliy the experiment could not be repeated on account 
of the total disappearance of the material. 

fact, almost necessary conception on the general principles of immunity phe- 
nomena that the sperm should so act. The question would be, of course, whether 
there is a connection between any antibodies so formed and the sperm iso-agdu- 
tinins produced by the next generation of ova. f 
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The experiment in detail was as follows: 

September 15, 1912. One small male Nereis available. Its sperm 
is aggregative and very active. The Arbacia egg-extract was of August 
29 and was made by cutting up ovaries and eggs of Arbacia in four times 
their volume of sea-water. After settling of tlie eggs tlie supernatant 
fluid was poured off, and had been kept in a stoppered vial since. 

1. A ^op of the Nereis sperm and a drop of the egg-extract were 
placed side by side on a slide and connected; the sperm diffused into the 
egg-extract and swam around in it; no agglutination. 

2. A raised cover mount was made of the Nereis sperm and a drop of 
the egg-extract injected. The sperm entering the drop swam , around, 
and were not agglutinated. 

Controls: 1. The sperm of Nereis was agglutinated immediately by 
extract of Nereis eggs kept since September 8, 

2. The egg-extract of Arbacia agglutinated Arbacia spermatozoa with 
no apparent diminution in the strength of the reaction. 

Conclusion: The nonspecific agglutinating substance has been de- 
stroyed by the chemical changes in the extract in the course of seventeen 
days; bjut the iso-agglutinating sperm substance still remains. 

This experiment does not demonstrate that the sperm iso-agglu- 
tinin of Arbacia egg-extract is specific, but merely that it is with- 
out effect on the Nereis sperm, just as the iso-agglutinin of Nereis 
eggs is without effect on Arbacia sperm. It is of course still 
possible that the iso-agglutinating substances might have an 
agglutinating effect on some other varieties of sperm, and a crucial 
test of specificity must await the securing of new material. 

However, it seems ^to me that the probabilities in the case lie 
strongly on the side of specificity of these sperm iso-agglutinating 
substances. Quite apart from the value of the evidence already 
adduced, we must consider the general fact that ova and sperma- 
tozoa of the same species do behave ih k specific way with refer- 
ence to one another in the process of fertilization. This must have 
some chemical basis and on the qfiemical side the only reactions 
that exhibit a corresponding degree of specificity are those between 
antigens and anti-bodies in the field of immunity. We have two 
parallel instances, therefore, and the slight evidence wliich I have 
so far been able to bring forward in favor of the specificity of the 
sperm iso-agglutinins of ova gains immensely in weight by its 
association with the universal. principle of specificity in fertili- 
zation, and the known class of specificities in agglutination re- 
actions. 
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The agglutination of . spermatozoa is, of course, in itself of no 
significance for the problem' of fertilization; the spermatozoa 
unite in fertilization with the egg, not with one another. The 
agglutination reaction is, however, an indicator of an important 
change in the spermatozoon in the presence of egg secretions, and 
therefore evidence of a change that any spermatozoon must 
^undergo when it comes in contact with the egg. The adhesive 
property that the sperm develops under these circumstances may 
be an important factor in binding the sperm to the egg until it 
can be incorporated. But, if the reaction be specific, it is much 
more than this; it is evidence of an intimate chemical combination 
of sperm and egg constituents which begins at the very moment 
of union. 

Von Dungern^s experiments (^02) are the only ones, so far as I 
know, in which the production of sperm agglutinins by ova was 
investigated, and he discovered only hetero-agglutinins, no iso- 
agglutinins. He did, indeed, describe the loss of motility of 
spermatozoa in egg-extracts of the same species, but he entirely 
missed the phenomenon of agglutination and its reversal. He 
reveals the reason for. this failure by his remark that he always 
examined for the effect of the ^ egg-poison^ about half-an-hour 
after its addition to the sperm; but the phenomenon of agglutina- 
tion and its reversal are completed in about five minutes. 

Von Dungern also made experiments on the production of 
immune sera by injection of ova and spermatozoa separately 
into rabbits, and found that both caused the production of a 
sperm agglutinin in the i%bbit^s serum. From this he concludes 
that both kinds of reproductive elements possess chemically 
identical complexes of molecules in the protoplasm. While this 
may be admitted as at least a very probable conclusion, his farther 
conclusion that fertilization does n,ot depend upon any specific 
antagonism between-ovum and sperm, but is conditioned by the 
similarity of their protoplasms, is not well founded, for the egg is a 
very complicated chemical system, and it certainly contains mole- 
cules antagonistic to sperm, even if, as Von Dungern^s experi- 
ment's indicate, it also contains some that are not. 
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10. INTERPRETATION OF SOME PHENOMENA OF NORMAL 
FERTILIZATION IN NEREIS 

To observe all the details of normal fertilization it is desirable 
to inseminate in a suspension of India ink which will define the 
transparent substances exuding from the egg on insemination, 
the following observations can then readily be made on mixing 
a drop of the eggs in the ink suspension with a drop of opalescent 
sperm ‘suspension: Hundreds of spermatozoa become attached to 
each egg almost immediately; those in contact witli the (‘gg do 
not show much activity, but are usually definitely oriented radi- 
ally; the spermatozoa external to these are in acti\’e mo\‘ement. 
In about a minute a clear fluid begins to exude from the egg and 
surrounds all attached spermatozoa and involves the immediate 
neighbors. The first exudate is quite fluid for it flows around the 
spermatozoa and does not sweep them away, but the mox’ements 
of all the spermatozoa within the exudate cease suddenly. The 
flow continues, and then most of the spermatozoa are swept away 
from contact with the ‘egg, for the later exudate is gelatinous in 
consistency. However, a good many spermatozoa remain in 
contact with the egg for some time, but these are detached one by 
one as the flow of the jelly continues, until only one remains. 
Some of the supernumerary spermatozoa are not carried a^ay 
until five or more minutes after insemination. 

The immediate prevention of polyspermy in Nereis appears 
to be due to the paralyzing effect of the egg-exudatc poured out 
in response to the stimulus of the fy^t effective spermatozoon. 
Polyspermy could take place in Nereis only under two conditions, 
namely, (1) if two or more spermatozoa dmuUaneously give the 
stimulus to the egg that causes ’excretion of the; agglutinin; for 
the condition of stimulus appears to be that the spermatozoon be 
securely anchored to the egg; and all spermatozoa not securely 
attached at the moment the egg begins to secrete are prevented' 
from securing attachment by the resulting paralysis; (2) if the 
reaction of the egg be slow and therefore localized at lirst to' the 
region of an effective spermatozoon, opportunity will be afforded 
for attachment of other spermatozoa. 
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mented with the spermatozoa of sea-urchins by the method of 
Pfeifer and came to the conclusion that ^‘the spermatozoa of the 
Echinoidea are not attracted to the egg by means of any special 
substance excreted by the latter. The vast number of spermato- 
zoa and the large size of the eggs are sufficient to ensure the neces- 
sary contact taking place. Von Dungern (’02) also rejects 
the idea of an egg-secretion attracting the spermatozoa in the 
case of sea-urchins and starfish. Morgan, Payne and Brown 
(’10) also accept Buller’s interpretation, and there has recently 
been a tendency among biologists to reject chernotaxis of the 
spermatozoon as a factor in the fertilization of the egg. 

Previous observers have worked either with Pfeifer’s capillary 
tube method, or with the eggs themselves. I made a sufficient 
number of experiments with capillary tubes to convince myself 
that this method of experimentation is many times less effective 
than the method I employed. As illustration: July 4, 1912: 
I filled three pieces of capillary tubing with a concentrated solu- 
tion of CO 2 in sea-water, with 10 per cent and 1 per cent of this 
solution and broke off short pieces — neither end of which had 
been in the solution — to be tested.- These pieces were then intro- 
duced into an active sperm suspension of Nereis beneath a raised 
co^er-slip. In the course of a few minutes a decided positive 
reaction was obtained with the first and second tubes, the sperm 
appeared to stream into the open mouth of the capillary tubes and 
soon formed white plugs at the mouths of the tubes. The tube 
containing 1 per cent CO 2 sea-water and a control tube with seat- 
water alone showed no reaction. In a repetition of this experi- 
ment the 1 per cent CO 2 sea-water and control were negative, and 
the 10 per cent showed only slight reaction. The diameter of 
the lumen of the tube was 0,48 mm. A much finer tube of 10 
per cent CO 2 sea-water showed no reaction at all. With tubes of 
the size first used 10 per cent CO 2 sea-water i^ near the minimum 
' for a positive reaction. But a drop of 0.5 per cent CO 2 sea-water 
injected into a similar suspension causes chemotactic response. 
Tubes of the size used are therefore about twenty times less effec- 
tive as indicators of the chemotactic reaction, stated in terms of 
percentage of CO 2 required, than the injected drop method. It 
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is obvious tbsit tho sizo ol the tube is a fundjuiieutn-l coiiditiou of 
the experiment, bdth because the diffusion is a factor of size 
and also because of the interference of thigmotactic reactions of 
the spermatozoa at the mouth of the tube vdth the purely o homo- 
tactic response. Buffer does not state what was the size of the 
tubes that he used in his experiments. ]3ut, if the delicacy of the 
reaction was reduced to one-twentieth by the tube, Ids failure to 
get a positive reaction in tubes containing sea-water taken from 
over eggs is not surprizing. 

Von Dungern drew his conclusions from observing the behavior 
of spermatozoa mixed with eggs. Alany embryologists, like, 
myself, have made hundreds of observations of this kind ; but it 
is obvious that the conditions thus created render an analysis of 
the behavior of the spermatozoa impossible. In some experi- 
ments I introduced a drop of eggs in sea-water into a sperm 
suspension beneath a raised cover, and obtained the typical ring 
formation of spermatozoa with reference to the group of eggs 
considered as a whole. But within the group any evidence 
of chemotactic reaction is clearly impossible. 

As to the role that chemotaxis as a principle may play in the 
fertilization of the ova in nature it is difficult to form a clear con- 
ception. It may be little and it may be considerable. In the 
first place it may be noted that, although the ecldnids have tfeeu 
favorite subjects for research, but little appears to be actually 
known concerning their breeding behavior. In the second place 
we do not know the distance to which the secretion from an iso- 
lated egg will diffuse. But even if.\w assume that it extends 
effectively only a short distance in terms of the egg-diameter the 
result would be essentially to immensely increase the chances of 
scattered spermatozoa to become entangled in the jelly of the 
egg. Measurements of the effective radius of diffusion of the 
egg-secretion could, I believe, readily be made by the method 
employed in my work and the results of this might enable us to* 
form some clearer idea of the possible significance of chemo- 
taxis taken by itself in the meeting of the germ-cclls. 

The present results merely show that it may be a factor of some 
significance. The quickness and readiness of the reaction of 
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spermatozoa ol Arbacia and Nereis to the secretion of their own 
kind of eggs is certainly surprising. 

Another effect of their secretions that should be taken into 
account in this connection is the stimulating effect on the sperma- 
tozoa. This is more marked in some animals than in others. 
Thus the spermatozoa of Nereis are so active in the sea-water 
alone that but little effect of the egg-secretions can be noted; in 
the case of Arbacia^ although the sperm are quite active in pure 
sea-water yet the egg-secretionfe greatly increase their activity 
for a brief time. In the case of the star-fish, according to Von 
Dun gem’s account, the spermatozoa tend to be very inactive in 
pure sea-water, but are aroused to intense activity by the secre- 
tions of the ova. 

In different animals, therefore, we may expect to find some 
difference in the effect of egg-secretions on the activity of the 
spermatozoa. . But the fact that in such widely separated forms 
as Arbacia and Nereis secretions of the egg cause strong positive 
chemotaxis of the spennatozoa inclines one to the view that such 
a reaction may be very wide spread. In a form in which egg- 
secretions are both activating and directing in their action, the 
importance of such secretions in favoring the preliminary steps in 
fertilization can hardly be doubted. 

’fhe experiments, like Pf offer’s earlier ones, indicate that the 
factor of specificity is probably subordinate in the purely chemo- 
tactic response. CO2 and acids are in no sense specific, but they 
are very effective chemotactic agents, with Nereis spermatozoa. 
But the case of Arbacia serves to indicate that substances of the 
egg, whether specific or not, are more generally effective than 
■simple chemical substances, for its requires such substances, 
apparently, in the case of Arbacia to produce a reaction of the 
spennatozoa comparable in quickness and precision -to the reac- 
tion of Nereis spermatozoa to acid, CO 2, or the secretions of its 
’own eggs. 

We have seen that in some respects the chemotactic behavior 
.of spennatozoa of Nereis and Arbacia is different depending on 
their relative sensitiveness to CO2 and other agqnts. The much 
greater power of resistance of spermatozoa of Chaetopterus and 
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Loligo to CO 2 (see p: 528)’ indicates still greater differences in 
characteristic behavior. And it may be that the differences of 
chemotactic behavior of the spermatozoa of various animal 
phyla will turn out on investigation to be extensive. I am very 
far, therefore, from wishing to generalize any of the principles 
that we have found to hold true for Nereis and Arbacia. Sound 
generalizations must be based on much more extensive work. I 
have made some obseiwations on the sperm of Platytiereis mega- 
lops which demonstrate great differences as compared with Nereis 
in spite of the close relationship, correlated, no doubt, with dif- 
ferences in breeding behavioi:. While the common form of organ- 
ization of flagellated spermatozoa points to fundamental principles 
of behavior in common, yet it must not be forgotten that each 
kind of spermatozoa has the chemical composition of the species, 
and may therefore have entirely specific forms of behavior. 

The agglutination of the spermatozoa by normally formed 
egg-exudates of the same species indicates the possibility of study- 
ing the chemistry of fertilization directly through use of the 
spermatozoa as indicators. The very few and incomplete results 
which I was able to obtain in the time at my disposal seem to me 
to indicate a fruitful line of work. It would be interesting, for 
instance, to investigate whether or not the ova of hermaphrodite 
animals produce a sperm auto-agglutinin, that is, an agglutinat- 
ing substance for spermatozoa of the same individual. Morgan^s 
work on Ciona has shown that the failure to self-fertilize is in this 
case due to failure of penetration of the spermatozoon. It is 
difficult, as he points out, to explain. this on any mechanical 
grounds. But if a specific agglutination is a necessary step in 
union of ovum and spermatozoon, the failure to produce an auto- 
agglutinin would explain the failure of self-fertilization. We 
would have in this event a precise parallel to the usual failure to 
produce blood auto-agglutinating substances in experiments on 
immunity, though iso-agglutinins are readily produced. 

Godlewsky (11) has shown that there is an antagonism between 
the sperm of certain animals (Chaetopterus and Echinids) which 
destroys the fertilizing power of each when mixed together, for a 
certain length of time. He compares this to the antagonistic 
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action of heterogenous haemolytic seta on one another; and con- 
cludes that his results strongly confirm Loeb^s theory that the 
spermatozoon initiates development by means of a lysin. 

Without discussing the interpretation^ and considering only 
Godlewsky’s most interesting results^ another parallel is furnished 
to immunity phenomena. We may confidently expect, therefore, 
that study of the reactions of spermatozoa will break a new path 
into the field of fertilization. 
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THE EFFECT OF EXCRETION PRODUCTS OF INFUSO- 
RIA ON THE SAME AND ON DIFFERENT SPECIES 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PROTOZO VN 
SEQUENCE IN INFUSIONS 

LOEANDE LOSS WOODHUFF 
Sheffield Biological Laboratory, Yale Uitiversity 

It is well known that a hay infusion presents a kaleidoscopic 
series of phenomena from its inception until it finally reaches a 
stage of sterility, or, in the presence of sunlight, of practically 
stable equilibrium in which animals and green plants become so 
adjusted that a veritable microcosm exists, kn an attempt to 
elucidate some of the complex factors involved in the faunal and 
floral changes of typical infusions a series of observations of a 
considerable number of infusions was made/ and the following 
conclusions, among others, were reached : 

1. In hay infusions, seeded with representative forms of the chief 
groups of Protozoa, there is a definite sequence of appearaiKT* of the 
dominant types at the surface of the infusion, that is, Monad, Coipoda, 
Hypotrichida, Paramaecium, Vorticella and Amoeba. 

2. The sequence of maximum numbers and of disappearance is identi- 
cal with that of appearance, except that apparently the position of 
Amoeba advances successively from the last (sixth) place to the fifth 
place and then to the fourth place. 

3. Emphasis is put upon the strictly biological interrelations (for exam- 
ple, those involving food and specific excretion products) of the various 
forms as the most important determining factors in the observed 
sequence. 

The* interdependence of the organisms of a hay infusion is so 
complex that, taken as a whole, it is quite beyond the possibility 
of analysis, and accordingly the logicaP method of approach to* 
the subject was to study the effects of isolated organisms on them- 
selves and on each other. The first essay in this direction con- 

* L. L. Woodruff, Observations on the origin and sequence of the protozoan 
fauna of hay infusions. Jour. Exp. ZooL, vol. 12, no. 2. 
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sisted of a study of the effects of media contapoiaated with the 
excretion products of a single form (Paramaecium) on its rate of 
reproduction.® The results showed that paramaecia excrete sub- 
stances which are toxic to themselves when present in their 
environment and reduce the division rate. This fact was inter- 
preted as indicating that excretion products play an appreciable 
part in determining the period of maximum numbers, rate of 
decline, et cetera, of this animal in hay infusions. 

In view of these results it was of interest to attempt to answer 
the following questions : 

1. Are the excretion products of paramaecia specifically toxic 
to this species, or do they also influence the reproductive rate of 
other species? 

2. Do other species in the observed sequence of forms of the 
infusion fauna produce excretion products which are specific, or 
otherwise, in theif action? 

3. Do species which succeed each other in the observed sequence 
produce substances which influence mutually their development 
and tenure of life in the infusion microcosm? 

The present paper presents results which, it is believed, con- 
tribute to the solution of these questions with respect to Para- 
maecium and two hypotrichous formSj Stylonychia pustulata and 
Pleurotricha lanceolata. The series of experiments described 
were made in an endeavor to determine the influence of media 
contaminated with the excretion products of paramaecia on the 
rate of reproduction, of Paramaecium and of the h 5 q)otrichous 
forms; and also to detemune the influence of media contami- 
nated with the excretion products of the hypotrichs on the rate 
of reproduction of these forms and of Paramaecium, 

It was decided to study the problem with respect to paramaecia 
and the hypotrichs because the latter have been shown, the 
earlier paper, to occur in maximum numbers just before the 
‘dominance of the paramaecia,* and because they lend themselves 
readily to such experimental methods as the present study 
involves. 

* L. L. Woodruff, The effect of excretion products of Paramaecium on its rate of 
reproduction. Jour, Exp. ZooL, vol. 10, no, 4. 
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TliG pRrRiRRGciR iiscd in this work wgfg from niv pedigreed 
race of Paramaecium aurelia (I). This was at the 2800th genera- 
tion in January, 1912, when the study was started and had 
attained the 3450th generation by the conclusion of the experi- 
ments in December of the same year. For the liypotrichous 
forms which were employed I am indebted to Mr, George A. 
Baitsell who supplied them from his pedigreed races. Emphasis 
is placed on the fact that 'the animals which formed the subjects 
of the experiments had been under observation for considerable 
periods of time (in the case of the paraniaccia, for five years) and 
consequently their rate of reproduction and the exact conditions 
to which they had been subjected before the experiments were 
known. Further, since the pedigreed races were each originally 
started with a single individual, all the specimens of the respective 
species were ^sister' cells and therefore all the experiments were 
made on the ^same protoplasm.^ 

A weak extract of hay was employed as a .culture medium, 
which was made by boiling about 10 grams of hay in a liter of 
water for five minutes. The hay was then immediately filtered 
off and the liquid distributed equally ih three flasks and allowed 
to cool. About a dozen paramaecia and a dozen hypotrichs were 
then isolated from their respective pedigreed cultures and allowed 
to mingle together in a watch glass of hay infusion. Three clean 
cover glasses were taken and on one was placed a drop of the 
infusion from the watch glass with a few of the paramaecia, on 
another was placed a drop with a few of the hypotrichs, and on 
the third was placed simply a drop oi the infusion. One of these 
cover glass preparations was dropped irito each of the three flasks 
of culture medium already prepared, which were accordingly 
designated P, and 0 respectively, signifying paramaecia 
seeded, hypotrich seeded, and minus protozoa. The flasks were 
then allowed to stand at room temperature for from five to ten 
days, or until an enormous growth of the seeded forms had* 
appeared, and then the media were ready to be studied. These 
three flasks thus contained the same culture medium and bacte- 
rial flora, and one differed from the other only in the pr,esence 
of the protozoon with which it was seeded at the start. 
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. The length of the individual experiments varied with the 
development of the organisms in the culture medium flasks. 
Obviously, it was necessary that there should be very heavy and 
essentially similar growths of both the paramaecia and the hypo- 
trichs before the test of the media began, and frequently the 
medium had to be discarded and a new lot st^trted, owing to the 
failure of heavy growths to develop. The more rapid rate of 
division of the hypotrichous forms rendered it expedient to seed 
the cultures with a few less individuals of these forms than of 
paramaecia in order to have the development of the two flasks 
synchronous. Again, the actual experiments could be continued 
only while heavy growths of the respective species persisted and 
consequently the length of the experiments varied, though a great 
majority comprised five days. In many cases it was found impos- 
sible to conduct series of paramaecia and hypotrichs simulta- 
neously — but all lata which are directly compared to determine 
the results, were run at the same time and consequently tempera- 
ture changes are without influence. 

The general conduct of the experiments was similar to that 
employed in my former work on th^subject* and therefore it is 
unnecessary to describe it in detail again. In each individual 
experiment four animals were isolated with the aid of a Zeiss 
binocular microscope and placed on separate depression slides and 
bred in the medium to be tested, which was supplied fresh daily 
during the period of the experiment. The average rate of division 
of these four lines, again averaged for the number of days of the 
experiment, afforded the data on which this paper is based. 

The details of a coupld of typical experiments will best illus- 
trate the modus operand!. On January 18, 1912, sixteen para- 
maecia were isolated from the main pedigreed culture and each 
one was placed on a clean depression slide. Four of these were 
supplied with medium from flask P from which the paramaecia 
'had been entirely removed,® four were supplied with culture 
medium from flask H from which the hypotrichs had been care- 

3 T!ie infusoria wern fomovod by filtering the medium through filter paper and 
then pi6king out with a pipet any of the animals which happened to passthrough 
the paper. Medium 0 was also filtered in order to make the treatment the same for 
all the types of culture media. 
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Mly eliminated, and eight (comprising two sets) were isolated in 
media from flask 0 which was uncontaininated with parainaecia 
or hypotrichs. At the same time sixteen Stylonyohia were • 
similarly isolated on separate slides and treated identically the 
same as the paramaecia just described. There were then in this 
experiment thirty-two lines of cells forming eight sets designated 
as follows : 

Pol = paramaecia on uiicoutaininiited modiinn 
Po2 = paramaecia on uncontaminuted niodiiim 
Pp = paramaecia on paramaecui contaminated medium 
Ph = paramaecia on hypotrich contaminated luediurn 
Hoi = hypotrichs on (incontaminated medium 
Ho2 = hypotrichs on uncontaminateti medium 
Hh - hypotrichs on hypotrich contaminated medium 
Hp = hypotrichs on paramaecia contaminated mediuin 

This first experiment gave the following results which repre- 
sent the average rate of division of ' the four lines of cells of each 
set, again averaged for the ten days during which they were 
continued : 

Pol = 2.25 divisions pei' day 
Po2 = 2.31 divisions per day 
Pp = 1.95 divisions per <lay 
Ph = 2. 46 divisions per day 
Hoi = 4,o0 divisions per day 
Ho2 = 4.45 divisions per day 
Hh ^ 4,15 divisions per day 
Hp = 3.95 divisions per day 

This result is interpreted as showing that the P medium 
decreases the division rate while ihe^H medium increases the 
division rate of Paramaecium. Further the H intHliiirn and the 
P medium decreases the division rate of the liypotrichs. 

As the second example, Experiment 4 (February) may bo cited. 
This was continued for four days with the following result: 

Pol = 1 80 divisions per day 
Po2 = 2 05 divisions per day 
Pp = 1 .35 divisions per day 
Ph = 1.95 divisions per day 
Hoi = 3.73 divisions per day 
Ho2 = 3.75 divisions per day 
Hh = 3.40 divisions per day 
Hp = 3.50 divisions per day 
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These data indicate that the P medium reduce the divisi^ 
rate of ‘both Parainaecium and the hypotrichs, while the H 
medium reduces the rate of the hypotrichs and is without effect 
on that of the paramaecia. 

At the end of the four days, Pol and Po2 were continued for 
four days more on the same medium while Pp and Ph were trans- 
ferred to the 0 medium. Thus during this second phase of the 
experiment all lines were on the uncontaminated medium. The 
results were : 

Pol = 2,10 divisions per day 
Po2 = 2.20 divisions per day 
Ppo = 2.10 divisions per day 
Pho = 2 00 divisions per day 

From these figures it is apparent that placing the Pp on the 
0 medium brought about in the Ppo series a division rate (within 
the limit of error) the same as that of the lines (Pol and Po2) 
on the 0 medium from the start, thus proving that the reduction 
of the rate in the Pp series was a result of the P medium. 

A comparison of the data from these two experiments shows 
that the results are not in entire agreement; that is, in Experi- 
ment 1 the H medium favored the division of Paramaeciuin, while 
in Experiment 4 it was without influence. Such discrepancies 
are not surprising when the large number of factors involved in 
procuring heavy growth of the forms are taken intb considera- 
tion, but they make it apparent that results of value cannot be 
secured without many repetitions of the experiment so that inci- 
dental disturbing factors" Can be eliminated. Accordingly, a 
series of experiments were made which involved the observation 
of more .than 8000 individuals and the isolation of over 2000 ani- 
mals. The results of the entire series may be best interpreted 
from the following brief table. In the first column (designated 
^minusO the average division rate of the series was below that of 
the controls and beyond the limits of error as indicated by the 
differences between the two controls. In the second colmnn 
(designated meutraF) the average division rate was the same as 
the controls or within the limits of error as indicated by the differ- 
ences between the two controls. In the third column (designated 
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plus ) the avera/g© division rat© was above that of th© controls 
and beyond the limits of error as indicated ])y the difference 
between the two controls. 


^ XKITKU. 


I 0 {\ 

Hh 7 ) 0 

Ph 

Hp... : 3 4 1 


It is apparent from this table that the four experiuiciits which 
repeat the work already published on Paramaeciiiin substantiate 
completely the conclusions there reached that paramaecia excrete 
substances which are toxic to themselves when present in their 
environment and inhibit their rate of reproduction. It is also 
evident that the hypotrichs excrete substances which inhibit tlioir 
rate of reproduction since the division rate was reduced in seven 
out of the eight experiments — the exception indicating neutrality. 

The results from the reciprocal action of the P and the H media 
are not so conclusive. Taken at their face value the figures would 
indicate that paramaecia excretion products are, on the whole, 
neutral or slightly inimical to the hypotrichous forms, while the 
latter’s excretion products are, on the whole, slightly favorable 
to paramaecia. 

Accepting for the moment this interpretation of the results, the 
data are, a priori, decidedly interesting. It having been shown 
in an earlier paper that, on the average^ the hypotrich maximum 
at the surface of an infusion is passed before the corresponding 
period in the development of the paramaecia is attained, one 
would expect, if the hypotrichous species and the paramaecia 
mutually influence each others life in the infusion microcosm that 
the hypotrichs^ prodifcts would produce a favorable medium for 
the approaching paramaecium maximum, while the products of 
the increasing hordes of paramaecia would render the medium' 
unfavorable for the hypotrichs and so contribute to their decline. 
Obviously, however, the data secured are not sufficiently concor- 
dant to render this hypothesis secure though they trend in that 
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direction. It is perhaps too much to expect that experiments of 
this nature would show conclusively such a delicate adjustment 
as must exist between mutually associated forms in the inconceiv- 
ably involved infusion complex. 

These experiments, howeypr, show conclusively, it is beheved, 
that both paramaecia and hypotrichs produce substances which 
are specifically toxic to themselves. This result is made doubly 
secure by the very lack of concordance of the results secured from 
the study of their reciprocal action. The data show, for example, 
that media which have supported very heavy growths of hypo- 
trichs are clearly inimical to the reproduction of the hypotrichida, 
while the same media are favorable or neutral to the development 
of Paramaecium. This rules out completely the possibility, dis- 
cussed in the earlier paper, ^ that the depressing effects observed 
in this and the previously published experiments are the results 
of changes in the quantity or quality of the bacterial flora (on 
which the animals are dependent for food) in the protozoa seeded 
and protozoa free media. 


srj:vrMAHY 

1. Paramaecia excrete substances which are toxic to themselves 
and these tend to inhibit the rate of reproduction. 

2. Hypotrichs excrete substances which are toxic to them- 
selves and these tend to inhibit the rate of reproduction. 

3. These excretion products are essentially specific in their 
action since their presence does not uniformly influence the rate 
of reproduction of other] sJbecies. 

4. The data secured, therefore, emphasize the importance of 
specific excretion products as factor in determining the limits 
of development of individual forms in the infusion microcosm 
but do not indicate that these specific products are of great im- 
portance in relation to the rate of development of associated 
species. 
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